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# ^INTRODUCTION 

I T was in December 1925 that, moved by a natural curiosity to 
k»o\^ more about the history of the coast of Malabar, my 
original home in India, I visited Lisbon and spent some time 
** studying the records of the early Portuguese voyages to the East. 
There on the beach of Belem, from where Vasco da Gama set • 
out on his historic voyage, the idea came to me of writing a history 
of European relations with Asian countries during the long era 
t inaugurated by that voyage. In 1949 I was in Nanking when the 
European warships evacuated their bases on the mainland of China 
and a few months afterwards I travelled in die company of the 
diplomatic representatives of the European nations who left 
Shanghai after the People’s Republic had been proclaimed in 
^ Peking. In the interval I had also participated (from 1930) in the 
political discussions between India and Britain which led finally 
to the withdrawal of British authority from India. The idea which 
had lain dormant for twenty-five years and had so fa% found ex¬ 
pression only in diree limited studies (Malabar and the Portuguese , 
Malabar and the Dutch and India and the Indian Ocean) then seemed 
capable of realization. > 

The four hundred and fifty years which began with the arrival 
of Vasco da Gama in Calicut (in 1498), and ended with the with¬ 
drawal of British forces from India in 1947 and of the European 
navies from China in 1949, constitute a clearly marked epoch of 
history. It may have passed through many stages, undergone dif¬ 
ferent developments, appeared in different periods under different 
leadership, but as a whole it had certain well-marked characteris¬ 
tics which differentiated it as a separate epoch in history. Its 
motivations underwent changes; one major strand in the original 
idea, that of ^crusade against Islam and a strategic outflanking of 
Muslim power, disappeared after the menace to Western Europe 
from the growth of Islamic imperialism ended with the Battle of 
Lepanto. The original desire for the monopoly of the spice trade 
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changed in a hundred yens to the import into Europe of textiles, 
tea*and other good*, which again changed after the industrial 
revnlutiotyn Britain into an urge to find mulcts for European 
manufactured goods and finally for investment A*capital. Origin¬ 
ally confined to trade, European inrcrcsts became in the nineteenth 
century predominantly political over many areas. The !a<krship 
of European peoples iii this period also underwent change, ^rtim 
Portugal the supremacy in trade was wrested by the Dutch. In p 
die middle of the eighteenth cenrtiry Britain and Prance contested 
for it for a short time! Since then, die authority of Britain was 
never seriously challenged till the bcgbuiiug of the Second World 
War. 

In spite of these changes and developments, it is none die less 
true that the da Gama epoch presents a singular unity in its funda¬ 
mental aspects. These may be briefly stated as die dominance of 
maritime power over the land masses of Asia; die imposition of a 
commercial economy over communities whose economic life in „ 
die past had been bawd not on international trade, hut mainly on 
agricultural production and internal trade; and thirdly die domina¬ 
tion of rh^ peoples of Europe, who held the mastery of die seas, 
over the affairs of Asia. It was an age of maritime power, of 
authority based on the control of die seas. Till the beginning of 
the present century, for a period of four hundred years from the 
time of Vasco da Gama, sea power, capable of deciding Oceanic 
policies, did not exist outside the Atlantic, The control of the 
Atlantic thus meant the mastery of the Indian Ocean and ultimately 
of the Pacific. During the first hundred years die Iberian powers 
had die mastery of the Atlantic, bm from die time of dispersal of 
Philip of Spain’s Armada, that supremacy began gradually to 
diminish and was inherited by other European Powers. The essen¬ 
tial feature, that of the control of the Asian seas, remained. 

This was true nor only in respect of areas like India. CeyW 
and Indonesia where along die coast the Euro per 1 Powers had 
trading settlements and some political power, but also in respect of 
China and Japan. For over three hundred years the Chinese 
Empire restricted her trade with the Western nations to a angle 
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port, where also the Europeans were not allowed to settle; but 
after the appearance of PereA ships in the Jputh China seas^die 
Empire which Aim supreme on land was forced to withdraw 
altogether fromjae seas and the Chinese junks sailed no longer to 
Malacca or java,.When the Portuguese arrived in Malacca lliey 
foun^ thjrc a large number of Chinese ships. The sultans and rajas 
of tljp Peninsula lived under a shadowy suxerainty of the Peking 
court. With the Indonesian Archipelago also, the Chinese had de¬ 
veloped considerable ftade relations. The naval supremacy (hat the 
Portuguese established effectively cutoffdfese connections. In lact 
ftoui the beginning of die sixteenth ccnturyjChina may be said to 
have been subjected to an effective naval blockade which lasted to 
* rhe middle of die nineteenth century. Nor was die case of Japan 
materially different. The Japanese were not only trading with 
Malaya and die southern islands but there is some evidence to 
show that they had even developed political ambitions in regard 
to Formosa and the Philippines. I lore also, the arrival of die 
Portuguese in the Pad lie led to a restriction i if Japanese maritime 
activity, except in the North China and Korean seas. This block¬ 
ade of Asia by die European sea powers is the first feature diat gives 
the da Gama epoch its unity . 

The imposition of a commercial economy on the peoples oi 
Asia and the gradual revolution in almost every’ aspect oflife tlut 
ir brought about arc among the principal diemes oi this study and 
they Jo not require any discussion here. All lliat need be said is 
that from the beginning of the period to its end they constituted 
the dominant features of Europe's relations with Asia. Even when 
the motive of weakening Islam was proclaimed as a major ob¬ 
jective. it is significant to note, as Albuquerque said in his speech 
to his soldiers aL Malacca, that it was by excluding the Moors 
from die spice trade drat the Portuguese hoped to sap the strcugdi 
ofjslam. Trade, enforced by a naval supremacy, was die simple 
policy-nf the IJoitugnesc. The creation of a world market m spices 
as a result of the immense quantities which began to be shipped 
•to Europe led to a diangc in (he economy of the coastal and island 
regions which produced these commodifies, but it did not seriously 
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affect the bigger km J Powers, at least in the time of the Portuguese* 
However, with the of the Dutch and chc^British the posi¬ 

tion began slowly to change. The British trade with Indie was nor 
to any large extent ip spices, but in cotton lex til ij., luxury goods, 
indigo and saltpetre, necessary for the infrfinftm^c of gunpowder. 
The demand for diese goods was so great char during r||c epurse 
of the eighteenth century India's economy became to a ^rge 
extenr dependent on her seaborne trade* The shift of economic 
and political power ftnm the inland areas f fcu the coast, and the 
growth and rise to pusVer nf a commercial class in alliance with 
the foreign mercantile interests, are major developments both in 
Indian and Chinese history after European trade became nationally 
important- Through all the changes, from the first monopoly in 
spice trade to the large-scale export of capital in the three decades 
preceding die First World War t the dominance of a commercial 
economy oil the life of Asian people is wliat gives the epoch its 
distinctive coloration. *■ 

The third feature, die political domination of European peoples 
over alnfost the entire territory of Asia, which was a spectacular 
develop men r and naturally attracted the most attention, was but 
die result of die first two factors. The control of the sea. made it 
possible forthe European nations to bring their strengths to bear on 
any point in Asia, especially after the economic and political 
strength of the great empires had been undermined by the Euro¬ 
pean monopoly of maritime trade. Political domination brought 
ill its train a doctrine of racialism and a feeling of European 
solidarity as against the Asians; and in the consideration of die 
relations between Asia and the West diese two factors gain a 
significance which they did not possess in the earlier periods. 

There is a burlier feature w hich gives unity to this period and 
that is the attempt nude during du: time by European nations to 
Christianize Asia. It would, however, be a mistake to think that 
this was an essential characteristic of Europe's relations wrdi die 
East. The Forruguese during the age of discovery were un¬ 
doubtedly animated by the spirit of tire great Crusades: but that 
was essentially an snti-blamic spirit and did not seriously include 
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the problem of evangelization- lr was only during the great up¬ 
surge Ln the Catholic world known in liKory u the couptcr- 
refor motion thaj^hc spirit id evangelization began y > lake Asii 
into its sphere jiSt Ft ant is Xavier wi! the embodiment of that 
spirit and for a Aort period, following hil example, there was a 
greabantvenicnr to convert the heathen in Asia, tc was not die 
Jesuits iti Peking who represented tint spirit but the evangelists in 
Japan. But this was a temporary phase. Alter the arrival of the 
Dutch and the Englisfi and the decline of Portuguese power in the 
East there was but little missionary activity anywhere in Asia for 
over a century. Actually the Protestant sects began to tee I in¬ 
terest in evangelization only by the end of the eighteenth century 
and their missionary activities in India and China* which became 
so prominent a feature tti European relations with Asia, were con¬ 
nected with Western political supremacy in Asia and synchronized 
with it- 

TlSesc features give to the epoch its special character and stamp 
it as die reflection in history of a great movement. It may be ob¬ 
jected that though the European political authority over Asian 
countries has ceased the chapter of their relations is^mt closed: 
dial Europe continues to have even closer connections than before 
in many spheres of Asian activity: that trade between Asia ;uid 
Europe is much larger today than it was before. Undoubtedly all 
that and much more is true. But die essential difference is that rhe 
basis of relationship lias undergone a complete change. If economic 
relations are closer they are on die basis of reciprocity and as 
determined by the national interests of both parties and not im¬ 
posed by Europe- The political relations between the Asian and 
European nations are as between independent countries* Asia and 
Europe confront each other and many vitally important historical 
results may flow from this line confrontation. But it is no longer 
tli* relationship of die da Gama epoch, for a revolutionary and 
qualitative ct%nge intervenes between the new era which lias now 
opened and the epoch that preceded it. 

" Another major fact which marks the change in the character of 
ihc_epoch lies in the increased influence of the Soviet Union and 
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America in die aifnrs of Asia, The USA reached die Pacific coast 
in *844. A few yers later Muraviev effectively occupied for 
Russia che^iaritinic province and founded tW*rity nP Vladivo¬ 
stok* During the batf-century that followed establishment 
of rhr authority oi die United States on the /Jaldomiaii coast, 
America expanded by giant strides in the Pacific both tf ^be ex¬ 
tension of her trade and influence in China and by the annexation 
of the Philippines following the war with Spain* During Ac first 
two decades of the twentieth century American influence had 
already become very great. After the First World War ii became 
dominant p leading to |hc slow eclipse of European authority in the 
Fax East. r 

I he development of Russian influence was in a sense parallel 
co the American movement. During the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century Russia reached die frontiers of Afghanistan and 
India by bringing under her the Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara, 
and at the same time Tsarist imperialism penetrated into Ivtan- . 
churia. While American expansion was from the last across 1 die 
sea* the “Russian approach was along the land frontier of Con- 
rincnral ar^as. Both had the result of shifting the balance of power 
from the colonizing nations of Europe, whose influence was finally 
to be overshadowed by these two new Powers whose traditions 
of relationship with Asia were altogether different from those of 
Western nations. 

New ages of I listen y grow side by ride and not one after another* 
Thus while die period between 1840 and 1914 was the Augustan 
age of European Empire in Asia, it also witnessed, side by side, 
the growth of Asian nationalism and the emergence of America 
and Russia as major Powers with interests in Asia. It is outside the 
scope of the present treatise to deal with the Russian and American 
policies in the East and they axe discussed in this book only to die 
extent necessary for a proper appreciation of European polices. 
One point may, however, be emphasized here. Russia Is per¬ 
manently in Asia, a geographical fact, the influence of which will 
become increasingly apparent as time goes on. The three major 
States in die Bait, India, China and japan,, border on Soviet 
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territories. Also the Soviet influence is Contineural and not mari¬ 
time and in diis mipecL k tliflirrs fundamental^ from the influence 
dial Europe exerJj^J on Asia for lour hundred years. Contact 
with America ah-# is inherent in the facts of geography, (or though 
die Pacific is a wid*c oceanic space and avas unexplored in die ages 
bclnrc*£i£ijpcaji at rival in Ash, today the Far Eastern countries 
and iViicrica are neighbours and will continue to be so m ait m- 
« creasing degree with die improvement of air eonimunications. 
For all these reasons it would be obvious that the disappearance 
of European political authority from Asia marks the end of a 
definite epoch. * 

^ The final failure of the European effort to conquer anti hold 
Asia is no example ul the limitation uf sea power and lias lessons 
which 110 one can overlook. Hilaire Belloc, discussing die failure 
of die Crusades in Palestine, claimed thar it *Ls an illustration of 
something which you find running through all military history, 
to wk? that dependence on sea power in military affairs is a lure 
leading tu ultimate disappointment. In the final and decisive main 
duels of history the parry which begins with high sea power is 
defeated by the land power; whether that sea power be called 
Carthage or Adieus or the Phoenician fleer of the Great King, it 
loses 111 the long run and the land power wins". Ultimately iu 
Aria also* the land masses asserted themselves against die power 
based on the sea, and die withdrawal of European power from 
Asia is in effect a reasserdon of the power oflaud empires shaking 
themselves free from the shackles of maritime iiicrcancilmtu 
Some European writers have been inclined to view the Euro¬ 
pean expansion as the effect of a civilisation on the march. Sir 
George SiiisoLU, for example, observes: A lt (the invasion of die 
Asian world) was the expression, die inevitable expression of a 
civilization on the march. It marked a new phase in the dcvdnp- 
nu:n§ of human society/* Professor Tawney, nn the other hand, 
secs in dk call ^European invasions of Asia only die hand of the 
grasping merchants of Antwerp. He says: 'Portugal and Spain 
held the keys of the treasure-house of the East and the West. But 
* Siasam: J7 k Wesktn Wcrld WjT^dfi, London, lyjo. 
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k was neither Portugal with her tiny population and her empire 
that was little meridian a line of forts and factories 10.000 miles 
long, not Spain for centuries an army on inarcK and now 
staggering ben cadi die respotudbilitics of her-vast and scattered 
empire, devout to fanaticism and with an incapacity for economic 
affairs which seemed almost Insp ired, who reaped tix .material 
harvest of the Empires into which they had stepped, the *mc by 
patient toil, the other by luck, gathering spoils which they could '■ 
not retain and amassing wealth which slipped through their 
fingers. They were little mote than the political agents of minds 
more astute and characters better versed in the arts of peace/* 
Actually the early European expansion in Asian waters w^ 1 
neither \\ civilization tin the march 1 as Sanumi would I lave us 
believe, not a puppet show managed by clever merchants from 
behind die scenes. It was, as we shall try and establish, an attempt 
to get found the overwhelming land power of [slam in the Middle 
East. supplemented by an urge to break through the 'prison of dip 
Mediterranean' to which European energies were confined- As 
T a Wiiey remarks eke where: ^Tapping die wealth of ilie East by 
die narrow apertures of die Levant, it resembled in the rigidity of 
the limits imposed on its commercial strategy a giant fed through 
die chinks of a wall/ That die overflowing energy of die Euro¬ 
peans, even in these earlier dap, represented a potent fact having 
tremendous consequences cannot be denied: but it represented for 
a long tune no civilization on die march, no confrontation of one 
civilisation with another, no challenge to accepted ways of life- 
In the nineteenth century, Europe, with iis social, economic and 
political structure reorganized by die tremendous industrial and 
revolutionary upheavals of die end of the eighteenth century, tc- 
presented indeed a civilization on the march. It challenged the 
basis of Asian societies; it imposed its will on them and brought 
about social and political changes in Asia which arc of funda¬ 
mental importance. But to see in the comm ere i a k a d vc n fu rism of 
the first three centuries of European contact the grand conception 
of .iei epic conflict between die East and the West is perhaps rcad- 
* Taw&cy: Rr%KJn and the Crawth vf Capiiatim, ^ 
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ing into past events the meaning of what happened much later. 

Though this eroch, because of its impoi*mce, has been tjie 
subject of ftiany vByablc studies, so far they have been concerned 
mainly with spcc*il areas. No study of the relations of Europe 
with non-Islamic fc'n as a whole has yet been attempted. Mr G. F. 
Hudsoy^ ^rudite volume on Europe and China stops at 1800. Sir 
George Sansom’s recent treatise on The Western World and Japan , 
though ft deals with die general problems of Asian relationships 
with the West, is mainTy concerned with Japan. Mr Guy Winds 
Britain in Asia is an illuminating study of die structure of what he 
calls the British Asian civilization, but natiyrally limits itself to 
yeas where Britain’s political authority was supreme. On the 
purely historical side there are many works of great value dealing 
with each country separately and ignoring the basic unity of the 
problem, which was to a large extent obscured by die position of 
the British Empire in India which a distinguished Foreign Secre¬ 
tary oMiat Government once described as neither the Far East, 
nor the Middle East, but India. The British position in India was 
dius isolated from the rest of the problem, rendering a correct 
perspective of Asia difficult if not impossible. * 

The present attempt, therefore, is to restore that perspective, 
which was well understood and fully realized in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Also it may be added as a final word 
diat this is perhaps the first attempt by an Asian student to see and 
understand European activities in Asia for 450 years. 
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CHAPTER I 




V 

*, INDIA AND 
THE INDIAN OCEAN 

(i) 


^ Y A SCO da gama arrived at the port of Calicut on the south- 
\f west coast of India on May 27, i498. # Without doubt his 

▼ arrival marks a turning-point in the history of India and 
Europe* 

India had been known to Europe from the earliest days of 
history, Indian soldiers had fought under the Persian banner on 
Greek soil in 480 bx. and, long before Alexander reached the 
Indian frontiers, friendly relations had existed between Hellas and 
india. Roman ships based on Egypt regularly visited Indian ports 
and the Arikkamedu excavations have now established that a 
flourishing trade had developed in the first century a.d, ^between 
the Roman Empire and the States of South India, Greek and 
Roman geographers had biown the Indian coast and had de¬ 
scribed even the Indonesian Archipelago, In the dark ages of 
Europe, though the contact was neither so regular nor so inti¬ 
mate, India continued to excite the imagination of the West, and 
we have some evidence of the knowledge of Asian countries in 
Europe, After the early Crusades Europe's interest in Asia in¬ 
creased greatly and both Venice and Genoa possessed detailed 
knowledge of Indian conditions and trade. Even in distant Ant¬ 
werp, India was known and Indian products esteemed. In the 
thirteenth century India was visited by many European travellers, 
amoijg whom Marco Polo, Friar Odoric and Monte Corvino de¬ 
serve special mention. In fact, as Hegel noted later: ‘India as a land 
of Desire formed an essential element in general history. From the 
irifcst ancient times downwards, all nations have directed their 
wishes and longings to gaining access to the treasures of this land 
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of marvels, the most costly which the earth presents, treasures of 
nature—pearls, diamonds, perfumes, rose essences, lions, elephants, 
etc.—as jilso treasures of wisdom. The W 3 r by which these 
treasures have passed to the West has at all times been a matter of 
world historical importance bound up with ffie fate of nations/ 

A few years before Vasco da Gama arrived at Calient jjn emis¬ 
sary of die Portuguese King Dom JoaoII had arrived in Malabar. 
Pero da Covilham, linguist, soldier, spy and diplomatist, was sent m 
by the Portuguese monarch as Ambassador to ‘Prester John. 
Adopting the Muslim dress, he had embarked on an Arab dhow, 
reached India in 1488 and visited Calicut in the same year—fully 
a decade before Vasco da Gama arrived on the scene. Moreover, 
Indian merchants from Calicut and Cannonnore had offices and 
warehouses in Cairo and along the Mediterranean coast up to Fez. 
At Calicut itself Vasco da Gama was greeted by two Moors from 
Tunis who addressed him in Castilian. Wherein, then, does the 
importance of Vasco da Gama’s ‘discovery’ he? 

The full significance of da Gama’s arrival at Calicut can be re¬ 
cognized only if we appreciate that it was the realization of a 
two-hundred-year-old dream and of seventy-five years of sus¬ 
tained effort. The dream was shared by all the mercantile peoples 
of the Mediterranean, with the exception of the Venetians; the 
effort was mainly that of Portugal. To understand the religious, 
political and economic urge behind this dream and this effort, it 
is necessary to survey briefly certain trends of European history 
during the previous two centuries. 

From the time of Saladin, who recaptured Jerusalem from the 
Crusaders in 1187, Islam based on Egypt had been organized as an 
immensely powerful barrier between Asia and Europe. The extra¬ 
ordinary burst of energy, enthusiasm and zeal which had moved 
Christendom in the first three Crusades had come to naught, and 
the victory of Saladin, from the point of view of later history one 
of the most decisive in the world, had established Muslim pre¬ 
dominance in the vital area of the Syrian and Egyptian coasts for 
centuries to come. That European statesmen were not unaware of 
this is proved by the fact that the fifth Crusade (1218-21) was 
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directed against Egypt itself. Many great monarchs of Europe, led 
by Saint Louis o£ France, joined in a final ^ttack (the seventh 
Crusade), 4 >ut th* 1# also met only with defeat. Thus after two 
hundred years o^effort by the unified forces of Christendom, 
Egypt and the vitqj coast line remained firmly in Muslim hands. 

The spice trade with the East, one of the great motivating 
factory ortiistory and one which yielded the largest profits to 
p merchants as commodities in universal demand, could only come 
from the Indian ports altross the territories controlled by Muslim 
rulers. ‘Pepper/ as a recent writer says, ‘may^iot mean much to us, 
but in that age it ranked with precious stones. JVlcn risked the perils 
of the deep and fought and died for pepper.’ Mr G. F. Hudson 
m his learned study on Europe and China analyses die position in 
the following words: ‘Spices which became more and more an 
essential for European cookery could not be obtained except from 
India and Indonesia and must come through Persia or Egypt; this 
indispensable and naturally monopolist trade came to be the chief 
^oone of contention in the politics of the Levant and was die most 
powerful single factor in stimulating European expansion in the 
fifteenth century. The Tatar ascendancy in Persia, before the con¬ 
version of the Ilkhanatc to Islam, allowed Italian traders to go 
direct to India and cut prices against the Egyptians, who were 
wont to raise them three hundred per cent as middlemen between 
India and Europe; as a result Europeans knew where spices were 
produced and at what cost, so that when they were again cut off 
from the Indian market by a hostile Islam and by incessant wars 
in the Levant, they were well aware of the opportunities awaiting 
any Power that could find a new route to the “Indies where the 
spices grow’’.’ 

To this desire was added a new factor, the rivalry between 
.Venice and Genoa. By a combination of skilful diplomacy, ad¬ 
venturous spirit and far-sighted policy the Venetians had for long 
established powerful influence at Cairo and had made themselves 
the monopolist*agcnts of Eastern trade in Europe. While their 
fortunes, so far as the land routes were concerned, varied with 
political changes in Byzantium, the Venetians were able to resist 
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every challenge and to maintain their supremacy in the Red Sea 
trade. The continued preponderance of their hated rivals, in this 
the most profitable of all trades, was the j^'ison of*the never- 
failing urge of the Genoese to break out from die Mediterranean. 

The rivalry between Venice and Genoa in* the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries is a matter of singular importance, iq, history. 
Venice was a mercantile State whose machinery of government 
served not the interests of the merchants but the commerce of the m 
State. The two hundred merchant families might build, as families, 
commercial empires in the Levant, but policy, appointments, war, 
the rules of commerce itself were strictly determined by the State. 
There were no private fleets, no private monopolies, but a State 
fleet, State monopolies, a whole economy directed by the State. 

The case of Genoa was far different. Great families and factions 
captured the governmental machinery of the republic and turned 
it to private profit. When one faction came into power, it exiled 
its rivals. This individualism of the Genoese enabled them to be- 
come advisers and experts in every court, to perfect many com¬ 
mercial techniques, and to take the initiative in the great drama 
of oceanic discoveries, especially where these would help to break 
the monopoly diat Venice enjoyed. 

In the last decade of the thirteenth century the Genoese sug¬ 
gested to the Ilkhan Arghun of Persia a scheme by which the spice 
trade from Malabar could be diverted to the Persian Gulf and 
from there carried overland to the North Levantine ports where, 
under the patronage of the Paleolagi, the Genoese had supplanted 
the Venetians. The idea was that die Genoese should build a fleet 
on the Persian Gulf which would close the Red Sea to the Indian 
trade. The proposal did not materialize, but Genoa never lost sight 
of India. An all-sea route seemed to be the only reply to Islam’s 
power and Venice’s monopoly. Hudson describes the previous 
efforts of European navigators to discover this route, the mast in¬ 
teresting of which was the expedidon of Ugolino^ie Vivildo, who 
for the express purpose of discovering an ocean route to India 
sailed in 1291 from Genoa via Gibraltar down the African coa$t. 
Finally, through Spain and Portugal, the Genoese were able to 
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break through Venetian monopoly and Muslim blockade, both 
by reaching the Indian Ocean by rounding^thc Cape of Go$>d 
Hope and by reacl^ig the Pacific across the American continent. 

The result was, however, achieved only after over seventy-five 
years of intense effort in perfecting the technique of navigation 
and explojjng the west coast of Africa. It was a co-operative effort 
and ncit the work of any one individual, though for over forty 
years the inspiration, guidance and funds for the comprehensive 
planning and sustained activity necessary for the success of the 
scheme were provided by an Infante of Portugal, Prince Henry, 
surnamed the Navigator. • 

% Before we discuss the character and achievements of Dom 
Henry who stamped his spirit on an age, it is necessary to em¬ 
phasize two further aspects of the question. The Iberian Peninsula, 
and Portugal especially, had become in a sense the heir to the 
Genoese tradition. In 1317, Manocl Pcssanha, a Genoese noble, 
^was macle hereditary admiral of the Portuguese fleet and he under¬ 
took to provide experienced seamen to command the galleys of 
the king. Pessanha seems to have been a man of outstanding 
ability, for in 1319 the king bestowed on him vast estates jpcluding 
the town of Odemara. Many of Pessanha’s captains were Genoese 
noblemen like himself. During the course of a century of associa¬ 
tion the Portuguese became not only thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of Genoa’s maritime adventure, but took over from her the 
unfinished mission of finding an alternative route to the East. For 
carrying on this work Portugal was geographically well-situated. 
If the west coast of Africa had to be explored and charted and 
expeditions undertaken to round the Cape, there was no port in 
Europe better situated than Lisbon. Already in die fourteenth cen¬ 
tury Lisbon had become an entrepot through which the African 
trade in ivory and dates passed to Europe. 

If ihus Portugal had become the heir to the Genoese tradition 
of exploration, ^ie had also become in die fifteendi century the 
champion of Christianity against Islam. The spirit of the Crusades 
not only survived but flourished with added vigour in the Iberian 
Peninsula in the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries. While to 
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the other countries of Western Europe, Islam was but a distant 
menace, to the people of the Iberian Peninsula, to Castile, 
Aragon ?nd Portugal, Islam represented something menacing, 
formidable and vigilant on the doorstep. Othcf a countries became 
enthusiastic against the infidel by fits and stalts; but the Iberian 
was a Crusader by necessity, every day of his life, r op^in the 
Peninsula itself Muslim kingdoms still existed and were flourish¬ 
ing. To a devout and patriotic Iberian, Spaniard or Portuguese, « 
the fight against Islani was a stem imperative, a combination alike 
of religious duty and patriotic necessity. Islam was die enemy and 
had to be fought everywhere. Much of Portuguese action in Asia 
will remain inexplicable unless this fact is constantly borne in mind. 

All these factors were compounded in the heroic figure of 
Prince Henry the Navigator. Dorn Henry (1394-1460) was the 
third son of John I. Brought up in the gallant tradition of Nuno 
Alvarez, die great national hero, whose victory over the Muslims 
gave to Portugal her independence, Henry imbibed early in hi^_ 
Ufe a spirit of militant Christian mysticism to which was combined 
a bitter hatred of Islam. So great was his feeling against Muslims 
diat while still young he organized an expedition against Ceuta, 
which he took by assault in 1415. This, it should be remembered, 
was die very first attack on the African base of Islam, the door 
through which Islam had entered Spain in 711. A second expedi¬ 
tion against Tangier in 1437, where he hoped to repeat the success 
of the first adventure, ended, however, in disaster. Even before 
this time Henry had found his vocation. He became less and less 
interested in military actions of a limited character. His object 
from about 1417 was to plan the grand strategy which would turn 
.the flank of Islam and take Christendom direct to the Indian 
Ocean. Henry’s interest in India had grown widi time. Azurara, 
his enthusiastic biographer, says that many Indians visited him 
and some even sailed in his ships. The idea of reaching Indn be¬ 
came almost a ‘possession’ with him. In fact, according to Barros 
and other Portuguese historians, Henry believed that he had re¬ 
ceived the command of God for this purpose. In any case for so 
holy a purpose he utilized the immense revenues of the Order of 
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Christ, of which he was the Grand Master. With such resources 
at his disposal, he collected around him in hi$ castle on the Cape 
of Sagres fnathermycians, cartographers, astronomers and even 
Moorish prisonerfcwidi knowledge of distant islands, anS devoted 
himself seriously t$> die study of maritime navigation. Among 
those ajjtacjied to him was one Jahuda Cresques, known as Master 
Jacomg, an expert cartographer and maker of nautical instru¬ 
ments. Dom Henry realized early that the essential preliminary 
step for successful expedition to the East was the exploration of 
the African coast. To die south of Cape Bajador lay an uninhabited 
belt which no European navigator had passed # It extended for over 
many hundreds of miles and, until ships were able to find the land 
ficyond the desert, there was no possibility of any expedition 
reaching die Cape of Good Hope, far less of sailing into the Indian 
Ocean. But the sailors showed an unsurmountable disinclination, 
fearing, it is said, that they would all turn black if they passed 
Bajadof. Madeira was discovered in 1420 and the Azores in 1431. 
"After fourteen successive attempts, one of his expeditions, led by 
Gil Eanncs, passed Cape Bajador in 1434. Later his ships reached 
the coast of Guinea which at diat time was a great mart for gold 
transported from Timbuctoo. Soon one of his captains crossed 
the Equator and reached territories which were no longer an ex¬ 
tension of die Sahara Desert, forbidding, unoccupied and without 
signs of human life. This was indeed the greatest achievement of 
Portuguese navigation, for that alone made the rounding of the 
Cape and the sea route to India possible. 

Up to Cape Verde the coast of Africa was effectively under 
Prince Henry’s control, and Azurara, his chronicler, was not exag¬ 
gerating when he observed: ‘Of a surety I doubt, if since the great 
power of Alexander and Caesar there hath even been any prince 
in f thc world that had set up the marks of his conquest so far from 
his l^id.’* 

* In onet>f the slave-raiding expeditions along the coast after passing Cape 
Bajador, Croncalo %c Sintara captured a negro chief by the name of Adlin 
who was in many way's a remarkable man. He had travelled widely and was 
able to speak the Moorish Languages. It was he who told Dom Henry of the 
caravans that crossed the Sahara into the Sudan and on to the Red Sea. 
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The achievements of Henry die Navigator extended to many 
otjicr fields, all having the supreme object of outflanking the hated 
Muslim ,powcr, which spread across North, Africa and stood 
astride all routes connecting India widi Europco.Hc established the 
first regular school for navigators and seamen, which in rime be¬ 
came the Naval Academy of Sagrcs. There he recruited and 
trained adventurous spirits, ready to undertake in a crusading 
spirit the conquest of the seas. The latest scientific knowledge was • 
imparted to the Portuguese mariners in this school. More, Henry 
realized that distant voyages could not be undertaken in the type 
of ships which wen? then in use. He perfected the caravel, a fast 
and light vessel but strongly built, capable of sailing very near 
the shore and of penetrating the lagoons. He also improved the gal¬ 
leons, heavily built, slow moving, but capable of carrying cannon. 

In 1454 he received from the Pope Nicholas V the right to all 
discoveries up to India. The Bull, which is of fundamental im¬ 
portance and is the first of three which determines the Portuguese 
monopoly in the East, is quoted below: 

‘Our joy is immense to know that our dear son, Henry, Prince 
of Portugal, following the footsteps of his father of illustrious 
memory. King John, inspired with a zeal for souls like an intrepid 
soldier of Christ, has carried into the most distant and unknown 
countries the name of God and has brought into the Catholic fold 
the perfidious enemies of God and of Christ, such as the Saracens 
and the Infidels. 

‘After having established Christian families in some of the un¬ 
occupied islands of the Ocean and having consecrated churches 
there for the celebration of Holy Mysteries the Prince, remember- 
ing that never within the memory of man had anyone been 
known to navigate the sea to the distant shores of the Oriept, 
believed that he could give God the best evidence of his sub¬ 
mission, if by his effort the Ocean can be made navigable ^as far 
as India, which, it is said, is already subject to Christ. If he enters 
into relations with these people, he will induce them to come to 
the help of the Christians of the West against the enemies of tne 
faith. At the same time, he will bring under submission, with the 
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King’ s permission, the pagans of the countries not yet inflicted 
with die plague of fclam and give them knovdcdge of the name 
of Christ. # " 

‘It is thus that during the last twenty-five years that widiout 
the support of the trmies of Portugal, but in the midst of the 
greatest pprjjs and faced by the greatest trials, he in his fast caravels, 
searched without repose the meridianal regions to the Antarctic 
— pole across the oceans,*and after having traversed numerous seas 
reached at last the province of Guinea and from there pushed fur- 
dicr to die mouth of the river commonly known as die Nile (sic). 

‘We, after careful deliberation, and having considered diat we 
have by our apostolic letters conceded to King Affonso, the right, 
total and absolute, to invade, conquer and subject all the countries 
which arc under rule of the enemies of Christ, Saracen or Pagan, 
by our apostolic letter we wish the same King Affonso, the Prince, 
and all their successors, occupy and possess in exclusive rights the 
^aid islaifds, ports and the seas undermchtioned, and all faithful 
Christians are prohibited without die permission of the said 
Affonso and his successors to encroach on dicir sovereignty. Of 
the conquests already made, or to be made, all the conquest which 
extend to Cape Bajador and Cape Non to the coast of Guinea 
and all die Orient is perpetually and for the future the sovereignty 
of King Affonso/ 

On March 13, 1456, Calixtus III promulgated a second Bull 
confirming the grant of Nicholas V. Thus, Henry was able to 
obtain what in the fifteenth century was an absolute and incon¬ 
testable legal tide and, further, to proclaim both die political and 
religious objects of his work. The one thing that stands out most 
clearly in the Papal Bull, and which was to influence policy for a 
hundred years to come was the combination of the spiritual urge 
to conquer heathen lands for Christ, with the fanatical zeal to cut 
at the foot of Islam by attacking it from behind. 

The next stageJn the mission of Portugal was the Treaty of 
Trodcsilhas signed on June 9, 1494. By this treaty Portugal and 
SpaSn fixed a line three hundred and seventy leagues west of Cape 
Verde Islands as the demarcation of their respective zones. This 
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was confirmed by Pope Alexander VI and thus became the final 
IHe of division between the discoveries of the 1 two Iberian States. 

In the meantime, the naval expeditions on .he lines set by Prince 
Henry were making progress. In 1487 BarthcJemy Diaz had dis- 1 
covered the ‘Cape of Tempests\ renamed justly as the Cape of 
Good Hope, and had reached the Indian Ocean, The sea'route to 
India lay open; and it was left to Dom Manoel, sumamed the 
Fortunate, to realize this dream. The decision to undertake the* 
grand expedition was taken only after much discussion. In the 
grand council which deliberated on die project, opposition was 
strong and persistent against a scheme which many leading persons 
argued was but a chimera, which was likely to ruin the finances 
of the State. It was Dom Manoel himself who decided in favour 
of the expedition and ordered that armed vessels should be fitted 
out immediately. 

On July 8, 1497, four ships sailed from the harbour of Belem 
at the mouth of the Tagus. Vasco da Gama, a nobleman of the 
King's Household, was in charge of the expedition. The flagship 
San Gabriel, carrying twenty guns, and its consort San Raphael 
commanded by Paul da Gama, the younger brother of Vasco, 
had been built six years previously by the greatest of all Por¬ 
tuguese navigators, Barthelcmy Diaz. The third ship was a fast 
caravel, while the fourth was a navi re de charge under the com¬ 
mand of Gonsalo Nunes, ordnance officer. The captain-general's 
ship flew at its mast a flag on which was painted a large cross of 
Christ and also carried cannon, symbols of the new power enter¬ 
ing the East, 

Little need be said here of da Gama's voyage. He had the 
assistance of navigators and mariners trained in the great school of 
Prince Henry. They knew die seas all the way down to the Cape. 
So far as the east coast of Africa was concerned, the voyage up to 
Mozambique presented no great difficulties. In the actual crossing 
of die Indian Ocean the captain-general was girded by an Indian 
pilot whom the King of Milindi had placed at his disposal- It 
should be remembered that the Indian Ocean, including the entire 
coast of Africa, had been explored centuries ago by Indian navi- 
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gators. Indian ships frequented the East African ports and cer¬ 
tainly knew Madagascar. Whether they had*roundcd the Cdpe 
and sailed up the \flfcst coast is not known with any Certainty. 
Hudson mentions* that Covilham was told that ‘in those seas 
(Indian Ocean) there had been some knowledge of a passage to 
the western seas because the said doctors had said that they had 
found §bjj\c memorial of that matter*. He further explains this by 
alluding to Fra Mauro s«maps. ‘Fra Mauro preserves the tradition 
of two voyages from India past the south end of Africa. He marks 
the southern cape with the name of Diab and says that an Indian 
ship in about 1420 was storm-driven to this point and sailed west¬ 
ward to two thousand miles in forty days, without touching land. 
Fra Mauro had also spoken himself with a person worthy of con¬ 
fidence who said he had sailed from India, past Sofala to a place 
called Garbin on the west coast of Africa.’ The Indian Ocean was 
therefore a charted sea whose routes were known, and as a 
navigation achievement Vasco da Gama’s arrival at Calicut could 
not bear comparison either with those of the captains whp first 
passed the desert coasts and crossed the Equator or of Diaz who 
reached the Cape. Yet it was the realization of the grea« dream, 
the crowning act of seventy years of achievement. 

We have already discussed the urges behind the Portuguese 
effort, the grand strategy against the political strength of Islam, 
Christianization and the desire for the monopoly of the spice 
trade. These became from the time of da Gama’s arrival the main 
springs of Portuguese policy in the East for nearly a hundred years. 
It is in terms of these objectives that the relations of the Portuguese 
with Asia should be viewed. 

The arrival of the San Gabriel in the Indian Ocean introduced 
also another revolutionary factor—that was the ship carrying 
cannon. As we shall presently see, the armament of the Portuguese 
ships *vas something totally unexpected and new in the Indian 
seas and gave ai)| immediate and decisive advantage to the Por¬ 
tuguese over their Indian opponents. The only non-European 
Power which had developed gunnery on the sea was the Ottoman 
Empire, ^nd when the Portuguese arrived at Calicut the Turks 
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had no navy in the Indian Ocean. By the time the Sultan awoke 
todiis menace, Portugal had not only gained a foothold, but was 
in a positron continuously to reinforce her n*vy which the Turk 
with his naval power concentrated in the Levant was unable to do. 
It is to this important aspect of the question we should now turn. 

The Indian Ocean had from time immemorial been the scene 
of intense commercial trade. Indian ships had from the beginning 
of history sailed across the Arabian Sea up to the Red Sea ports 
and maintained intimate cultural and commercial connections 
with Egypt, Israel and other countries of the Near East. Long 
before Hippalus d&closed the secret of the monsoon to the 
Romans, Indian navigators had made use of these winds and 
sailed to Bab-el-Mandeb. To the east, Indian mariners had gone as 
far as Borneo and flourishing Indian colonies had existed for over 
1,200 years in Malaya, die islands of Indonesia, in Cambodia, 
Champa and other areas of die coast. Indian ships from Quilon 
made regular journeys to the South China coast. A long tradition 
of maritime life was part of the history of Peninsular India. In fact 
the spice trade which fed Europe and which was so potent an 
attraction to the Westerners did not all come from India, though 
it was carried from Indian ports along die Red Sea route. India 
was primarily the country of pepper and cardamom, while cloves, 
nutmegs and other equally valuable spices came from the islands 
of Indonesia. This was so from the early times of the Christian era, 
for we have an allusion in Kalidasa’s epic Raghuvamsa of ships 
loaded with fragrant spices from the islands across the seas. 

The supremacy of India in the waters that washed her coast was 
unchallenged till the rise of Arab shipping under the early khalifs. 
But the Arabs and Hindus competed openly, and the idea of 
‘sovereignty over the sea’ except in narrow straits was unknown 
to Asian conception. It is true that die Sri Vijaya Empire dominat¬ 
ing the Straits of Malacca exercised control of shipping through 
that sea lane for two centuries, but there was no question at any 
time of any Asian power exercising or claiming the right to con¬ 
trol traffic in open seas. It follows from this conception of the 
freedom of the seas that Indian rulers who maintained powerful 
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navies like the Chola Emperors, or the Zamorins, used it only for 
the protection of die coast, for putting do wit piracy and, in case 
of war, for carrying and escorting troops across the yas. Thus 
during the hundred years’ war between the Sailendra Kings of Sri 
Vijaya and the Ch«»la Emperors, the reported battles arc all on 
land, thg Chola king carrying whole armies across to the Malayan 
Peninsula and fighting successive campaigns in the territories of 
the Malayan ruler. Naval fights on any large scale, in the manner 
. of the wars between Carthage and Rome, seem to have been un¬ 
known in India before the arrival of the Portuguese. The Indian 
ships therefore were not equipped for fighting in distant seas. 
w Arab mercantile activity had never been political. The Arabs 
traded freely in all the Indian ports, sailed out to the Pacific and 
reached even the China coast. After the ninth century they seem 
to have entered into effective competition with Gujcrati merchants 
for the spice trade of the Indonesian islands, for when Affonso 
Albuquerque arrived on the Malayan coast he noticed Arab, Hindu 
and Ch inese merchants competing openly in the markets of that area. 

From quite early times Chinese junks had also appeared In the 
Malayan waters and occasionally also in Indian ports. Bpt syste¬ 
matic Chinese maritime expansion to the south began only in the 
Ming period. In the time of the Ming Emperor Yung Lo succes¬ 
sive naval expeditions had been fitted out under a great captain, 
Cheng Ho, a full description of whose voyages in the southern 
seas has been left by the eunuch Ma Huan who accompanied the 
party as an interpreter. One of Cheng Ho’s armadas consisted of 
no less than sixty-five ships, some of which were of very con¬ 
siderable size. In the Indian Ocean area he visited Ceylon and 
Calicut a number of times and even sailed up to Aden.* This out- 
* Sansom’s statement about a Chinese factory in Calicut is wholly without 
foundation. He bases his statement on the account of a Nestorian priest who 
reported to Cabral that such a factory existed and that a Chinese armada came 
to Calitut and destroyed the city because the ruler had committed outrages 
against the factory. Sansom also draws the comforting conclusion that ‘in point 
of priority the Porttl|uese must cede to the Chinese aggressors in India*. There 
wa%never any Chinese factory at Calicut, and Cheng Ho’s fleets did not bom¬ 
bard the city. Nor is there any allusion to such action in Ma Huan’s record of 
the journey. 
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bunt of maritime activity was only temporary and after Cheng 
Hp's death we dm not hear of any farther organized Chinese 
activity on rhe sea- The Ming Admiral's repeated visits to Malaya 
were, however, not without political conseqc rnccs. For the firw 
time the Malayan rulers became aware of the might of the 
Celestial Empire, and without presuming to challenge it they 
willingly betaine tributaries and accepted Liu suzerainty, of the 
Emperor in Peking. This vassalage continued for a hundred years. . 
in fact till the Portuguese warships arrived off the coast and, as, 
we shall see at the proper time, die conduct of the Portuguese 
authorities Lowaidsrthese Muslim potentates was destined to iiave 
far-reaching consequences for die relations of the Western Powers 
with the Chinese Empire. 

At die end of the fifteenth century and indeed during ihe 
effective period of Portuguese power in die Indian Ocean (i 499 “ 
1600) Peninsular India was organized under States of considerable 
power and internal stability. The area south of the Tmigabhadra 
had been organized to resist die Muslim invasions in in?. By rhe 
end of die century die Empire of Vijavanagir had consolidated 
itself and extended right up to Cape Comorin. Under Dem 
Raya ll" (1422-46) « became die most powerful State of die time 
in India and we have an authentic description of its power and 
resources in the accounts left to us by Nicolo Conti, the Italian 
traveller, who visited the Stare in 1410, and by Abdnr Rezzak. the 
Persian Ambassador, in 1443- 

At die time (lie Portuguese arrived in the Indian seas, diis 
Empire, under NarashimhaRaya, enjoy ed indisputablesupremacy 
in the entire area south of the Raich ur Doab. It is important ro 
note that the Vijayanagar Emperors had, in common with the 
Portuguese, die crusading spirit against die Mussulmans. Just 11 
the presence of the Muslims in die Iberian Peninsula and their 
Empire across the narrow Straits of (.iibralcar constituted a^tand- 
ing menace to the Portuguese, die presence^ of die Bahmjni 
Sultanates on the borders of Vijayanagar provided that State with 
die powerful motive of safeguarding Hindu religion and culture 
in South India, and of Upholding national independence again* 
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Muslim Powers. Tn both Portugal and Vipyajmgxr, Islam was the 
enemy v a factor of considerable significance, a* we shall ^ee, in rite 
establishment of Poftugucse authority in Goa. 

To the north oT Vijay.uiag.ir lay the AdiUhahi Sultanate of 
Rijapur. Founded By Yusuf Adil Khan (1490), a son of Sultan 
Murad of Turkey*who had escaped to India and had taken service 
under ffog Bah mini King* the Kingdom of Bijapur extended to 
the KontaJj coast. To Jie north was die powerful Sultanatc ol 
Gujccat with its capital at Ahmedabad. Founded in 1401 by Zafar 
Khan* the son of a Raj pur convert* the kingdom* which con mill til 
the major ports ol Cambay, Chant and Surat* dirotigh which the 
trade of Nottli India flowed to the West, became immensely 
rich. Under Mahmud Begara, who ascended the throne in 14^8 
and reigned for Fifty-three years (died 1511) the Gujciat Sultanate 
enjoyed the prestige and power of a major kingdom in India. 

Three major factors about the polirical conditions m Asia, so 
far as they affect the development of relations with European 
nations, may be noted. The first, as we have seen, was the con- 
soli da Lion of the Hindu Empire of South India, a movement of 
resistance to the expansion of Islam. The second vm the supre¬ 
macy that the Chinese Under the Ming Dynasty had established 
over the southern area of the A dan continent up to the Sultanate 
of Malacca, and even to the bland* of Indonesia. A recent his¬ 
torian of Indonesia describes the political results of die Chinese 
expansion to the south in the following words: ^Thc Ambassadors 
travelled from port to port explaining paUrcty and persuading 
their mission and requesting from local mien a personal visit to 
the capita] of China to present tribute. For a few years there was 
a nidi towards Peking. The first to go was the King ofc Puni 
(either West Borneo or Bruner) who arrived at the Imperial court 
with a remarkable requesr. He asked the Emperor, die overlord of 
all Eastern Asia* to release him from paying the tribute which he 
owed to Madjaj^bk, and allow him to pay ir directly 10 China, 
a favour which was graciously granted. * . . The Raja of Malacca 
the same success in Peking and obtained an imperial order to 
the King, of Siam that he should leave Malacca undisturbed- On 
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this trip through the Archipelago, the Chinese Ambassadors also 
virted Madjapahit,'where they had the bad lu2k to get mixed up 
in a locabbattlc in which one hundred and fifty of their followers 
were accidendy killed. They reported to Peking and Madjapahit 
had to pay a heavy fine which it dared not refuse. In Sumatra the 
Embassy found Palembang in the power of a Chinese pir-.tc chief 
who played the king in this old city. They arrested him 4hd sent 
him to China, a fact which proves that tnc Imperial authority 
was well respected.’ 

Though widi the decline of the Mings, Chinese authority in the 
islands and in Malacca had greatly weakened, it was still a political 
factor of significance. The Sultans of Malacca, Bitang and other 
Malayan States looked to Peking for protection and a shadowy 
pax sinica covered the whole of this area. 

A diird and no less important factor was the bitter struggle that 
was going on then between Islam and Hinduism in the Archipel¬ 
ago. Islam had entered Malaya and the islands from Gujerat. In 
the w^ke of trade it had made considerable headway in the ports 
by the middle of the fifteenth century. But the interior still re¬ 
mained strongly Hindu. The social organization of the Hindu 
structure in the islands had, however, been loosened and Hinduism, 
though it was still powerful and had a number of organized States 
on its side, was on the defensive. 

The coastal tract at the extreme tip of the peninsula of India, 
separated from Vijayanagar by the impenetrable Western Ghats, 
was the only area where small princes held independent sway. 
This region, known as Malabar or Kerala, extending from 
Mangalore to Cape Comorin, was also ‘the pepper country’ par 
excellence, from which for a period of two thousand years ships 
had sailed without interruption to the Persian Gulf and to the 
Red Sea, carrying spices, textiles and other products of India. The 
chief ruler in this tract was the Zamorin of Calicut, in whose 
capital Vasco da Gama arrived with his four ships on the fateful 
day. May 27 1498. The King of Calicut, Zamorin, as he is known 
(t c tit c still survives), though his kingdom was small, was* a 
powerful monarch. For many centuries past Calicut hadjbeen the 
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chief centre of the spice trade. Not only pepper and cardamom and 
other products from the Malabar coast, but spices from the islands 
of the Pacific passed through Calicut on their way to Europe. 
Numerous descriptions of the port of Calicut and its prosperity 
have come down 40 us from foreign observers. Abdur Rezzak, 
the Persian envoy, for example, noted that every ship from what¬ 
ever pj^cc it might have come and wherever it might be bound 
for, whdh it put into this port (Calicut) was treated like other 
vessels and had no trouble of any kind to put up with. It was the 
direction of the monsoon that gave Calicut its special importance. 
It was ideally situated to take advantage ofahe monsoon winds 
from the Red Sea to the Indian coast and from India back to the 
Arabian shores. 

The merchants of Calicut had their warehouses in Cairo, 
Alexandria and as far west as Fez. Close alliance had existed for at 
least four centuries between the Zamorins and the mercantile 
commirnity which controlled the spice trade. As the major houses 
which were interested in this trade were Arabs, a very special 
relationship had grown up between this Hindu ruler ahd the 
Muslims, who, without political power in that part of India and 
unconnected with the Muslim sultans of the north, constituted 
no threat to Hindu audiority. The political relations of the Arab 
merchants of the coast were with Egypt, Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf. This fact is of major significance in understanding the de¬ 
velopments that followed. The Zamorin was fully aware of the 
policy of the Portuguese and, through the information he received 
from Muslim merchants, he soon awoke to the challenge to his 
own authority which the arrival of the Portuguese Navy sig¬ 
nified. The hereditary dignity of the Zamorin of Calicut was ‘the 
King of the Mountains and the Sea’. He also maintained a fleet 
powerful enough to enforce his authority along the western coast 
of India. It was at the capital of this King, the friend of the Muslims, 
and Monarch of the Seas, that Vasco da Gama landed.* 

1 

* For the events leading to the break with the Zamorin see my Malabar and 
the Portuguese , Bombay, 1927. The Portuguese point of view will be found un¬ 
critically in Danvers and with a greater sense of fairness in Whiteaway. 
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As the first voyage was only exploratory da Gama confined 
himself to a request for permission to trade, which the Zamorin 
freely granted. But the Portuguese captain’^ refusal co pay the 
customs cluty was an indication of the troubles that lay ahead. 
Also da Gama had noted with surprise and al?rm the presence of 
the ‘Moors’ in the city and die influence which they enjoyed at 
court. For this he had not been prepared. It would be Remem¬ 
bered that the Bull of Nicholas V had proceeded on the assumption 
that the people of India were Christians. Da Gama even mistook a 
Hindu temple at CaliCut for a Christian church. The presence of the 
Muslims, their pracQcal monopoly of trade and their influence with 
the Zamorin were, therefore, matters of unpleasant surprise, which 
went against the presuppositions of the Portuguese authorities. ' 

After a formal exchange of compliments and the sale of the 
goods he had brought in exchange for spices, da Gama sailed back 
to Portugal to report the success of his expedition to his master. 
Dom Manoel and his advisers realized that in die Indian Ocean 
also they had come up against their mortal enemies, ‘the Moors’, 
and dfat without a prolonged and major effort the advantages of 
the discovery of an all-sea route to India would not accrue to 
them. The second expedition which the King ordered to be fitted 
out was on a much larger scale. It consisted of 33 ships and 1,500 
men, with ample military equipment. It was a great naval expedi¬ 
tion meant to assert the authority of the King of Portugal over 
the Indian seas. This powerful armada was commanded by Pedro 
Alvarez Cabral, a nobleman of distinction, and die officers of 
other ships were recruited from the flower of Portuguese nobility. 
The orders to Cabral were to sail directly to Calicut and to 
demand from the Zamorin, on threat of war, the right to establish 
a trading post and permission for five Franciscan fathers to preach 
the gospel. Of this armada of thirty-three, only six reached the 
Indian coast. The Zamorin was in no way displeased by the return 
of the Portuguese and sent a message welcoming Cabral to 
Calicut. But the Admiral was in no mood fc Cc friendship. He 
asked for an audience with the Zamorin, insisting at the same time 
that hostages should be delivered to him before he landed. The 
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Zamorin agreed to this unusual proposal and the Portuguese envoy 
was received cordially and was allotted a plaPb for trade. But*hc 
high-handed action? of one of Cabral’s assistants, Corn*, led to a 
popular outbreak, 1 •which cost the Portuguese many lives. Correa 
himself, who started the fight, was killed with fifty of his men. 
On this* Cabral withdrew his ships and bombarded the city. The 
Zamorin fitted out a fleet of eighty ships carrying fifteen hundred 
men to avenge this act of barbarism. Cabral, however, sailed away 
on sighting the Calicut ships. 

Though Cabral had sailed away, the Portuguese had not 
abandoned the Indian Ocean. On the conftary, Dom Manoel 
assumed for himself the title of ‘The Lord of the Navigation, 
Conquest and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India’ 
and fitted out an even stronger expedition with orders to enforce 
his claim to the supremacy of the Indian seas. It was Vasco da 
Gama himself who was appointed captain-major of this fleet. 
The fleet consisted of fifteen ships of which six were larger and 
more powerfully equipped than those which had previously 
arrived in the Indian sea. San Jerottymo was the flagship. The 
other five were lateen rigged caravels* fitted with heavy artillery 
and the expedition carried 800 trained soldiers. Since it was realized 
that there might be serious opposition a reinforcement of five 
vessels under Estavo da Gama was sent five months later. 

The most impressive fact about this first and most decisive 
period of Portuguese endeavour is the remarkable manner in 
which the fleets in the East were kept reinforced by the Portuguese 
home government. Armada followed armada in unending suc¬ 
cession under trained captains, and the Portuguese chiefs in the 
Indian waters knew that men and ships were on the way bringing 
succour to them. Even in the most difficult circumstances they 

* It is interesting to note that lateen rigging was an Arab technique which 
the Portuguese adopted. When the Arabs took to the sea, they modified the sails 
then in use. ‘They lightened and lengthened the yard, they lifted the peak up 
high, they cleaved Jown the foot, and very soon they had that triangular lateen 
sai, which will perhaps remain when every other evidence of their early con¬ 
quering energy has disappeared.* H. Belloc, Stories , Essays and Poems , Every¬ 
man’s Library, p- 340 - 
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could therefore hold out with the firm conviction that help was 
not far away. In thfe work, the Portuguese Government had the 
financial packing of the great merchant princes of Antwerp who, 
realizing the revolutionary change in trade that the Portuguese 
discoveries involved, had hastened to annex* the benefits. The 
Weslers, for example, had invested in the Portuguese voyages of 
1505, and the Lisbon Government had found it necessary re early 
as 1503 to open a depot for spices in Antwerp. To this system of 
continuous reinforcements, worked out by Dom Manocl with 
the assistance of Antwerp capital, must be attributed the success 
that attended the nar/ies of Portugal on the Eastern seas. 

Da Gama and his associates, even before they reached the coast 
of India, began to enforce the claim of his sovereign to be ‘the 
Lord of Navigation’. Without any kind of warning he inter¬ 
cepted and destroyed any vessel he came across on his voyage. 
The following incident quoted in Lendas da India is typical of the 
policy of terrorism and piracy that he introduced into Indian 
waters. The Portuguese armada ran across some unarmed vessels 
returning from Mecca. Vasco da Gama captured them and in the 
words of Lendas, ‘after making the ships empty of goods, pro¬ 
hibited anyone from taking out of it any Moor and then ordered 
them to set fire to it’. The explanation for capturing the vessel is 
perhaps to be found in Barroes’ remark: ‘It is true that there does 
exist a common right to all to navigate the seas and in Europe 
we recognize the rights which others hold against us; but the right 
does not extend beyond Europe and therefore the Portuguese as 
Lords of the Sea are justified in confiscating the goods of all those 
who navigate the seas without their permission.’ 

Strange and comprehensive claim, yet basically one which 
every European nation, in its turn, held firmly almost to the end 
of Western supremacy in Asia. It is true that no other nation put 
it forward so crudely or tried to enforce it so barbarously as the 
Portuguese in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, but the 
principle that the doctrines of international law did not apply out¬ 
side Europe, that what would be barbarism in London or Paris 
is civilized conduct in Peking (e.g. the burning of the Summer 
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Palace) and that European nations had no moral obligations in 
dealing with Asian peoples (as for example ^hen Britain insisted 
on the opium track against the laws of China, though opium 
smoking was profflbited by law in England itself) was part of the 
accepted creed ofTiuropc’s relations with Asia. So late as 1870 
the President of the Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce declared: 
‘Chins?can in no sense be considered a country entided to all the 
same rights and privileges as civilized nations which arc bound by 
international law/ Till the end of European domination the fact 
that rights existed for Asians against Europeans was conceded only 
with considerable mental reservation. In cdhntries under direct 
British occupation, like India, Burma and Ceylon, there were 
equal rights established by law, but that as against Europeans the 
law was not enforced very rigorously was known and recognized.* 
In China, under extra-territorial jurisdiction, Europeans were pro¬ 
tected against the operation of Chinese laws. In fact, except in 
Japan this doctrine of different rights persisted to the very end and 
was a prime cause of Europe’s ultimate failure in Asia. 

Da Gama’s barbarous acts of piracy reached the ears of the 
Zamorin even before his ships were sighted off the coast and the 
Lord of Mountains and the Seas was ready to meet the challenge. 
After Cabral’s bombardment, the Zamorin had strengthened his 
naval forces, and these were reinforced by a fleet of heavier vessels 
belonging to Khoja Ambar, one of Calicut’s leading merchants 
engaged in Red Sea trade. Though the Calicut fleet had the 
advantage of speed, it did not possess the fire power of the 
Portuguese ships fitted with heavy artillery. In the engagement 
that followed off Cochin, Khoja Ambar’s ships suffered as a result 
of Portuguese fire, but the Zamorin’s Admiral Kassim was able 
to manoeuvre his small ships so effectively that the Portuguese 
were unable to direct their fire against them. The Calicut vessels 
surrc^inded the Portuguese ships like wasps, and the result was 
that da Gama broke off the engagement and sailed away with his 
ships to Europe. 

* For interesting sidelights on this problem in the twentieth century see 
Maurice Colb*: Trials in Burma. 
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Though the honours of the battle off Cochin lay with the 
CaJicut Navy, the Kassim’s inability to chase "da Gaipa nullified 
the fruit* of his victory. The Calicut Navy«Was not a high sea 
fleet, and was at best able to fight only in coastal waters. Near the 
coast it could meet the Portuguese fleet on mole dian equal terms, 
but the Calicut vessels were wholly unsuited for opcratiops at any 
distance from their base. At the battle off Cochin the Pqr^uguese 
discovered this secret and exploited it later t <3 the fullest advantage. 

Hardly had da Gama left the Indian Ocean when another fleet 
of fourteen ships under Lopo Soares arrived in Calicut waters. 
Soares was an experienced captain and in a surprise attack he 
destroyed a squadron of the Calicut force which under Mammali 
was lying at anchor off Cranganore. Then he proceeded to attack 
a mercantile fleet which had assembled in another port and dis¬ 
persed it after a hard-fought struggle with its protecting convoy. 
The Zamorin now realized that against the heavily armed Por¬ 
tuguese caravels his own ships stood but little chance in ranged 
action. He invoked the aid of the Sultan of Egypt with whom he 
was on friendly relations. An Egyptian fleet carrying no less than 
1,500 mpn and equipped with the latest weapons sailed into the 
Arabian Sea under an experienced admiral, Mir Hussain, early in 
1507. Mir Hussain’s strategy was simple and sound. His first 
objective was the island of Diu which he decided to use as his base, 
and effecting a junction with the navy of the Zamorin, the com¬ 
bined fleet was to attack the Portuguese. 

The Portuguese Viceroy at the time, Don Francesco d’Almeida, 
was a man of remarkable foresight and ability whose genius has 
been overshadowed by his rival and successor Albuquerque. A 
great nobleman with influence at court, he was definitely opposed 
to any policy of conquest, but had a full appreciation of the im¬ 
portance of unchallenged mastery of the Indian seas for the future 
of the Portuguese in Asia. Though an officer of the land forces, 
with a brilliant record of warfare in Morocco, he realized the 
necessity of an unchallenged control of the sea and knew well that 
all his master’s schemes for a commercial empire in the East de¬ 
pended on achieving that control. 
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Hussain reached Diu immediately after the monsoon. The 
Zamorin’s vessels joined him there and the corUbincd forces moyed 
south. The Portuguese Navy under Louren^o d’Alnyeida, the 
son of the Viceroy? sailed north from their base in Cochin to meet 
this new threat. Tl?e two fleets met at Chaul, halfway down the 
coast. I^was mainly a war of artillery as the Portuguese attempts 
to boajd the Egyptian vessels failed. After two days of cannonad¬ 
ing the Portuguese decided to flee, but the flagship of d’Almeida 
was hit and the captain himself was killed. 

Disaster faced the Portuguese. An enemy who was equal in 
equipment and superior in seamanship had arrived on the Indian 
waters and at that moment the dream of Dom Manoel had almost 
become a nightmare. But the Viceroy, Don Francesco d’Almeida, 
did not lose heart. Collecting every available ship and all the arms 
he could lay hands on, he sailed north to meet the enemy. He 
had with him eighteen ships and 1,200 men. Reaching Diu on 
February 2, 1509, d’Almeida awaited the Indo-Egyptian forces. 
Here treachery favoured him. Malik Aiyaz, a European convert 
who was the King of Gujerat’s Governor in Diu, secretly joined 
the Portuguese and deprived Mir Hussain of his supplies. The 
Egyptian Admiral had to fall back for his supplies on the 100 
vessels that the Zamorin had sent. His own effective fleet, apart 
from the Calicut auxiliaries, consisted only of ten ships. In spite of 
these disadvantages Mir Hussain decided to give battle. On 
February 3, 1509, the opposing fleets met off Diu. Again as an 
engagement it was inconclusive. Neither side could claim victory, 
but the Egyptian fleet, disgusted with the treachery of the Sultan 
of Gujerat, sailed away shortly afterwards. 

With the departure of Mir Hussain and the Egyptian fleet from 
Indian waters in 1509, the Portuguese may be said to have estab¬ 
lished their claim to be ‘Lords of Navigation’ in the Eastern seas. 
Though it is true that the Zamorin’s naval power was unbroken 
and Calicut was able for another ninety years (till 1599) to chal¬ 
lenge Portugues? authority in the coastal waters of Malabar and 
fotight numerous successful actions against them, in the high seas 
the Portuguese established an unchallenged mastery which placed 
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the seaborne commerce of India at their mercy for over a century- 
anct-a-half. The maci who organized this maritime empire and 
carried it r virtually to the Pacific was Affons* Albuquerque, un¬ 
doubtedly one of the greatest names in the history of Europe s 
relations with Asia and the architect of Western domination in 
the East. ^ 

Albuquerque came out to the East, first in 1506, when he accom¬ 
panied Tristan da Cunha on an expedition *which had been sent 
out to attack the Red Sea traders and to blockade the entrance 
to that sea. This first cruise around Aden, Socotra and Ormuz 
gave Albuquerque *he basic strategic conceptions of his oceanic 
policy. Socotra he seized and converted into a naval base, re¬ 
cognizing its importance for the control of the Red Sea trade. 
Acting on his own and without authority from anyone he de¬ 
manded and obtained tribute from the King of Ormuz. It is also 
important to note that an Embassy from the King of Portugal to 
the legendary ‘Prester John’, King of Ethiopia, consisting ofjoao 
Gomez and Joao Sanches with Sidi Mahmmed, a Tunisian Moor, 
as their guide, had accompanied the expedition and had been 
landed at Melinde to make their way to the Ethiopian capital. 
The party, however, reappeared after a year and presented them¬ 
selves to Albuquerque who gave them letters in Arabic and Por¬ 
tuguese to the Christian Emperor. It will be seen from these pre¬ 
liminary activities that Albuquerque’s vision had already em¬ 
braced the entire Arabian and Red Seas when he actually assumed 
the Governorship of Portuguese possessions. 

His first object was to establish an impregnable base in India 
from where he could enforce complete and undisturbed mastery 
of the Indian seas. The only Portuguese possession at the time 
was the fortress of Cochin situated on a small island, barely half 
a square mile in extent. Albuquerque decided that Cochin was un¬ 
suitable and it was to Calicut, still the great centre of the spice trade, 
that he turned. Previous failures in their encounters with the Zam- 
orin rankled in the minds of the Portuguese, arfd Dom Manoel 
had sent out no less a person than the Grand Marshal of Portugal, 
Dom Fernando Coutinho, with express orders to reduce Calicut 
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and destroy the power of the Zamorin. A surprise attack was 
decided upon. Two fleets, known respectively as the fleej of 
Portugal and the fleet of India under the separate commands of the 
Marshal and the -Governor, appeared before Calicut carrying a 
large expeditionary force. A landing was effected without much 
difficulty. The Zamorin was away from the capital at the time, 
but the palace guard who engaged the Portuguese invaders found 
no difficulty in defeating them. In a sharp engagement the Por¬ 
tuguese forces were cut to pieces, the Grand Marshal along with 
seventy hidalgos losing their fives. Albuquerque himself received 
two wounds, one on the left: arm and the «thcr on the neck. A 
cannon shot felled him to the ground and he was carried uncon¬ 
scious to his ship. Thus ended in disaster the first attempt to chal¬ 
lenge the power of an Indian ruler on land. 

The defeat of the Portuguese under their greatest leader at 
Calicut had far-reaching consequences. For two hundred and 
thirty years after this, no European nation attempted any military 
conquest or tried to bring any ruler under his control. Goa was 
no doubt occupied and converted into a great base, but this was 
with the help of Tulaji, the Hindu chief of the area, who joined 
with the Portuguese in order to weaken the Adil Shahi Sultan s 
authority in the neighbourhood. Also, it should be remembered 
that Goa was at an extremity of Adil Shai’s extensive dominions 
and its conquest and fortification by the Portuguese were matters 
of great importance to the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar in its 
campaigns against Islam. The Vijayanagar Emperors were quick 
to realize that Goa provided them an outlet to the sea, through 
which they could get not only arms and equipment, but the 
horses which they needed so much for their cavalry. Actually, 
therefore, the conquest of Goa was not the establishment of the 
Portuguese as a land power in India, but the creation of a suitable 
place for naval operations in the Indian Ocean. 

Albuquerque reported to his master that he had put every Moor 
in Goa to the &vord, adding * wherever he could find them no 
Moor was spared and they filled mosques with them and set them 
on fire*. This bitter hatred of Islam brought the Portuguese into 
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friendly relations with the Hindu monarch* of Vij^anagaur* who 
had been carrying *n tdmtkii war again n idam for 170 yean. 
In 1509 Krishna Deva Raya, the greatest ruler of the dynasty, 
and the inveterate enemy of the Muslim Rukrs of the Deccan* 
ascended die dironc of Vijayanagar. Noe only did he welcome 
rhe occupation of Goa by the Portuguese* which enabledhim to 
receive military supplies from abroad, but maintained cordial re¬ 
lations with them. In i^io r Albuquerque sail a miaiofi to him 
soliciting permission for an establishment, at Ekatkal and tilts was 
freely granted. The friendly relations hetween the Hindu Empire 
and die Portugucseviurhorities, united m their enmity to Islam, 
ii a fact which is generally overlooked bl considering how Por¬ 
tugal was able to maintain herself in Goa with little or no military 
power after the first fifty years of her appearance in Indian waters. 

After thus settling the affairs of the Arabian Sea, Albuquerque 
turned lib attention to Mabya and the Pacific. A major portion 
of die space trade came from the Indonesian islands and this trade 
passing through Malacca and sailing well out into the sea, was 
being carried by the Arab merchants to the Red Sea ports. The 
complete control of die trade of the Indian Ocean was not pos¬ 
sible without establishing authority in die Malacca Straits, in 
150 g> Lopo dc Scqincra, with a squadron of six ships, had reached 
Malacca and had hcen given permission by the Sulran 10 land and 
trade diere like others. But the Moorish merchants in Malacca 
who had suffered greatly from Portuguese activity in Indian and 
Arabian waters took care to explain to the Sultan die true nature 
of Portuguese ambitions and their bitter hostility to Isl&nL The 
Sultan naturally decided to withdraw his permission already 
granted and to enforce his authority. Warned beforehand of die 
change In the Sultan's attitude Sequiera departed hastily, leaving 
some of his men on shore- 

Ir should be remembered that Malacca at this period of history 
was a great international port* Its natural situation made it the 
key of the Pacific Ocean, the main entrepot tlie trade of the 
Archipelago* of the rare spiers that grew in Java, Moluccas and 
other islands, at was regularly frequented by ships from China and 
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Japan in the ease India* Persia, Arabia and Egypt in the west As 
Albuquerque hiniSc.lt notes: *Evcry year dirarc used to com£ to 
Malacca ships of Cambay, Chau], Dubul, Calicut, Adqp r Mecca, 
Shchr, Jidda, Coiomandcl, Bengal, of die Chmcsc p Gores and 
Jivauese. of Pegu And aU those parts.* As we have noticed earlier 
tie Sultans of Malaya bad, after Cheng Ho p e expedition, accepted 
the sunerainty of die Cliinnsc Emperor and paid regular tribute 
to the Son of Heaven in Peking. Malacca* therefore, had at that 
time ait importance. a$ hoc only one of the commercial centres of 
the East, but as the connecting link between China and die 
countries of South and Sniith-wciit Ada. m 

On receiving Sequkras report, Albuquerque decided 10 go to 
Malacca himself. Assembling a fleet of eighteen ships he mailed 
from Cochin and arrived before Malacca in 1511- There as a pre¬ 
liminary to negotiations* presumably to impress the Sultan, he 
bum? the Arab and Cambay merchant vessels lying in the harbour, 
bur spared die Chinese and non-Muslim ships. The captains of 
the Chinese ships in the harbour whom die Sultan appeals to have 
maltreated previously offered to assist Albuquerque in the" attack 
and he accepted some landing craft from them. The attack on 
Malacca took place on the festival of St James, the patron saint 
bodi of die Portuguese army and of a religious order of which 
Albuquerque was the commander. The religious fervour behind 
die Portuguese endeavour at this time and their conviction that 
they were carrying on in Asia the crusade against die Muslims is 
well brought out not only in this action but in what followed. 

Albuquerque, in a speech to bis men. drove this punt home. 
He emphasized especially ‘die great service which we shall per¬ 
form ro Our Lord in casting the Moors out nf dais country and of 
quenching the fire of the Sect of Mahomet so that it may never 
burst out again hereafter'. After service to God he alluded to die 
service to die King, 'fori* he said, 4 1 hold it certain diat if we take 
this trade of Malacca away from them [the Moors! Cairo and 
Mfcca wifi be entirely ruined and Venice will receive no spier ties 
unless her merchants go and buy diem in Portugal', How well 
tlicYwo motives arc blended- 
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The first attack was* however, a failure. The Sultan bimjdf. 
riding a richly capaStsimed elephant, led the defenders. But later, 
after a fiercely contested fight, the dry was captured, but only 
after die Malayan Ruler and bis army had* withdrawn. The 
Muslims who survived the massacre that followed were sold m 
slavery, hut the Chinese, Hindu and Burmese residents of|hc dry 
were spared* The dry was dioro uglily sacked: the share^enc to 
die King alone amounted to aoo,ooo gold'tfimdos. 

The honours of the assault belonged to nyo captains. Fenund 
Percr TAnrtadc and Antoine Abreu. both of w hom became per¬ 
sonages of considerable importance, for Albuquerque. re.tliring 
that the Padfic lay open to hi mg appointed d'Aiilrade the Admiral 
of die Chinese sea, while he sent Abreu with three sliipx to explore 
the islands of Indonesia, the legendary and inexhaustible store¬ 
house of spices. The Portuguese had come inro contact both with 
the great Empire of China indirectly and directly^with the rich 
islands of the Pacific- By the conquest of Malacca not only" did 
Albuquerque establish firmly his mastery of the Indian Ocean 
but opened die way for expansion into die Pacific. The town 
itself Albuquerque converted into a strong fortress and appointed 
to its government an able captain. Rtiy d’Avio, before he returned 
to Goa. 

With the Conquest of Malacca, Albuquerque completed the 
Structure of European maritime empire in Asia, hie had set out to 
build up a commercial empire based on an unchallengeable por¬ 
tion in the Indian Occam The major ports on the coast of Africa 
were already under Portuguese domination, bur before his rime 
there was in India ouly a small foothold In Cochin, and no strong 
points anywhere from which Portuguese naval authority could 
be enforced. By riie annexation of Socotra, by political influence 
at Ormuz and by holding Malacca he established a system of con¬ 
trol which remained unshaken as long as Portuguese naval power 
remained powerful enough in Europe, To enable this policy to 
be carried out successfully it essential that there should be a 
territorial base in India functioning ^ the central pivot of Por¬ 
tuguese power. The conquest and partial settlement of Goa and 
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its development as a metropolitan city with the complete para¬ 
phernalia of government constituted the foundation of al^ his 
schemes. # 

Abreu, whom * Albuquerque had sent to the spice islands, 
reached Gresik, bi!t the voyage proved difficult and only one of 
the three ships returned to Malacca in the following year. But die 
way had been opened. One of Abreu’s officers, Captain Serrao, 
whose vessel was wrecked by storm, nevertheless reached Am- 
boyna and there he established contact with local sultans. The con¬ 
ditions in Indonesia at the time were especially favourable to the 
Portuguese. A bitter struggle was going on imfava between the re- 
cendy converted Muslim rulers and the old Hindu kingdoms, es¬ 
pecially Kideri. The most important Muslim ruler was the Sultan 
of Demak whose help the dispossessed King of Malacca had soli¬ 
cited. The Javanese ruler equipped a fleet of 100 ships and sent it 
to Malaccan waters, but it was dispersed by die gunfire of Perez 
d’Antrade’s caravels. By this victory the Portuguese established 
their maritime supremacy in the Java seas and they were able 
thereafterwards to set one ruler against another in the religious 
wars then prevalent in Java. But they had not made any con¬ 
siderable progress when in the spring of 1521 a European ship 
sailed into the harbour from the east. It was Magellan s* ship 
Victoria which had sailed across the Pacific from America. This 
alarmed the Portuguese who hastened to consolidate their political 
position by treaties with local rulers. 

Perez d’Antrade’s mission in the China seas and the attempts 
of the Portuguese to establish relations with the Ming Empire 
we shall discuss at a later stage. With their slow expansion into 
the islands and their appearance on the China coast, the first 
period of Portuguese supremacy in Asian waters ended and Por¬ 
tugal’s monopoly of die spice trade was well-established. One last 
effort, however, was made by the Turkish Sultan to expel the 
intruders from the Indian Ocean. Suleiman the Magnificent, of 
wh^se empire E^ypt had become a part, had come to realize the 

* ^bout Magellan’s interest in the Moluccas, etc., sec Stanley’s edition of 
his Voyages for the Hakluyt Society, p. 124. 
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djsastioiiir effects of die exclusion of die Arabs from the trade in 
the East. As we havfrsceii, one of the major motives of Portuguese 
action in the Indian Ocean was the impoverishment of rhe hated 
Muslim* With rhe acquisition of Egypt the problem became one 
of direct concern to the Multan at ConsUmtiuup'ac. He entered inco 
negotiations with die Zamnrin of Calicut and die Muslim King 
of Cambay, die two sovemgn* in India whose interests LjJ been 
affcacd by Portuguese aggression- and readied an agreement for 
common action against die enemy. After the treaty was concluded 
the Sultan issued the following rescript to Suleiman Pasha AJ 
Klmdim, die Governor of Egypt: 

"You who are die Beglcr Beg of Egypt, Suleiman Pasha, im¬ 
mediately on receipt of iny orders will get ready youi bag and 
baggage and make preparations in Suez for a holy war and,having 
equipped and supplied a fleet and collected a sufficient army, you 
wilt set out lor India and capture and hold those parts* cutting off 
the road and blocking die way to Mecca and Medina, you will 
avert the evil deeds of the Portuguese and remove their flag from 
the sea/ 

In obedience to these instructions Suleiman Pasha fitted out a 
great fleet and arrived in the Indian Ocean in 1558. He was, how¬ 
ever. unable to effect a junction with die fleet of the Zamnrin, 
fur on February 20,15 j8, when the Turkish fleet was approaching 
India, Martin dc Souza, the Portuguese Governor, was able tofotcc 
die Calicut admiral to fight an action and to disperse his ships* 
Suleiman, on receipt of dm news, sailed back to Egypt after a 
futile cruise of the Arabian sea. Unchallenged, die Portuguese 
Navy ruled the Indian waters for die next sixty years. 

We may at this stage consider why die aggrandisemen t of die 
Portuguese in die Indian Ocean and dicir activities in their coastal 
establishments did not create any widespread reaction in India* 
lor the one tiling that stands out most clearly in the relations of 
die Portuguese with the Indian Powers at this time is the general 
attitude of friendliness and tolerance towards th'i newcomers in 
the Hindu courts of rhe south with die exception of Calient, As 
we have noticed, die great Hindu Empire ot Vijayanagar main- 
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tamed cordial relations with (Jit: Portuguese: it Goa and permitted 
them to trade in ins extensive dominion!. *With the rulers of 
Cochin, where the Portuguese had their first establishment, the 
Portuguese authorities main rained very Cordial relation*. With 
the smaller chiefs along die coast they traded freely and without 
political complications. In fact, it would not be incorrect 10 say 
that tlft Portuguese met with no hostility at the courts of Hindu 
rulers, except at CahcLjt, 

The ease of the Z11 mini] was very specials His State was the 
one considerable naval power on die coast and the Portuguese 
claims of supremacy' on the sea conflicted wifli liis own authority. 
For a hundred years the naval fight berween the ZamorinV fleets 
and the Portuguese from Goa and Cochin con finned without in- 
teruitsdon, and it was only in IS 99 that a treaty wx\ signed 
between them. Also, it should be remembered that die prosperity 
of the Calient State, for over 400 years, had been bound up with 
the activities of Arab spice merchants. The Portuguese attempt ro 
displace diem affected the basic policy of the Zaun n is: - on which 
the strength of Calicut had been built up. The hostility' of die 
Zamorin was therefore understandable and it was based on con¬ 
sider aiioi is which were par ocular co Ins own State. 

For die rest, the activities of die Portuguese affected only the 
Muslim traders, and dm was a part of their settled policy* We 
have noticed how at the conquest of Malacca, HinJu + Chinese 
and Burmese traders were left unmolested by Albuquerque. The 
carrier trade m die Indian Ocean had become a monopoly of die 
Arabs and the determined Portuguese attempt to dispossess them 
Of it did not affect Indian mien or their merchants. It made no 
difference to Indian miens whether their merchants sold their 
goods to die Portuguese or to the Arabs, In fact the Portuguese 
had an advantage in dial they were able to sell to Indian nders 
armband equipment which they required. So far :is die Indian 
merchants were concerned* very' soon they worked out a system 
of^omits by which they were able to carry on their trade with- 
ouNthe competition of Arab merchants, and in that sense the Por- 
tuguesejuonopoly may be said to have helped them, The adikvo- 
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nicsit of the Portuguese during the lirst period of their "supremacy 
war to have swept die sea of Arabian traders and to have effectively 
extinguished die monopoly which they had enjoyed for so long. 
This was noE unwdeome to ihe Hindus and does not seem to 
have been actively opposed by the non-Arab Muslim merchants 
of Cambay and Gujerat. * 

Also, after the disaster that their arms suffered at CaJiEbti the 
Portuguese seem to have divested themselves of any temtoria] 
ambitions which they might have originally entertained in regard 
to the mainland of India. The islands of Din and Bombay and 
(fading posts at diftft'cnt planes cm dte coast, apart from the terri¬ 
tory of Goa and die fort of Cochin, were all that they possessed 
and with these they seem to have been wisely content. Though 
the viceroys kept great pomp and style at Goa, and pretended 
almost to imperial dignities, they were realistic enough in their re¬ 
lations with Indian rulers. They exchanged embassies and missions, 
received and returned presents, and on the whole maintained the 
decencies of inter-State intercourse. They had in effect become a 
minor ‘country power'—except, of course, on fhc sea where their 
claims were truly universal and their authority undisputed- 


(ii) 

With thcappomtmcnr of Afifonso dc Sousa as Governor in 154a, 
begins the second period of Portuguese maritime supremacy in 
Asia. During tliis period they settled down to extract the maxi¬ 
mum benefit from their trade monopoly* and for sixty years 
galleons sailed back to Portugal carrying the spices* gems and 
silks of tlir East. The servants of (he Crown waxed rich and the 
life in Goa described by Camoens as the Babylon of the East 
witnessed a luxury and degeneracy winch, if we are to believe 
the Portuguese authorities of the time, may well be considered 
unparallclled in hiscory. Apart from a consolidation of their in¬ 
fluence along the coastal tracts of Ceylon* extension of trade irMie 
islands of Indonesia, and the establishment of limited relations 
with China and Japan, the period is politically unimportant. But 
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a significant development rook place in Portuguese policy in the 
matter of feligioti which may be alluded tcAerc. 

The missionary activities of the European Powers innAsta, ht> 
ginning with Portugal* constitute a most significant chapter in 
die relations between the East ah d We^t ami will be separately 
dealt with * What we shall discuss here is die change that came 
over Portuguese policy with Dom Joao 111 . Though Henry the 
Navigator had dreamed of conquering unknown lands for Christ 
and had indeed been directed to do so by Pope Nicholas, Por¬ 
tuguese policy in die age of discovery was only vaguely evan¬ 
gelistic, The spirit was one of destroying die ififidel—die Moor— 
and not of converting die heathen, Dom ManocI and his repre¬ 
sen t-itivcs knew that they had not the power to enforce such a 
policy and they contented themselves by building churches and 

establishing bishoprics in die areas under their direct authority, 
Goa. Cochin and Malacca. With Joao 111 the position changed. 
The revival of religious zeal wiihm die Catholic church, following 
the Protestant movement, had an immense influence on the 
rberian courts. The movement known a* countcr-rcfomiation 
found its stoutest supporters among else people of die Peninsula 
Ignatius Loyala’s Society of Jesus found its must devoted reemiu 
there* and though the Society was founded by a Spaniard, it found 
a staunch supporter and champion in die Portuguese monarch. 
In the half-century that followed, religious philosophy witnessed 
a remarkable revi val in die Portuguese scats of learning, especially 
Coimbra, under die inspiration of Jesuit teachers. The encyclo¬ 
paedic commentary on Aristotle, which Leibnitz and Spinoza 
allude to as Cotmbricemis^ was elaborated there by IMbuopl da 
Goacs aud Ids associates. The great Louis dc Moteua expounded 
here the philosophy of St Thomas Aquinas, while Dr Naoarto, 
die friend of Francis Xavier, taught Canon Law* At the University 
of Evora Franco!sdc Gnuvea was die philosophical luminary. This 
spirit of revived religious zeal was reflected in the policy oi die 
Port iguese CrrnCta towards Asia. It is notcwurdis that some of 
thrgreac figures in die history of Chri^i^iiTMqiiyufy^ a^vjtyjiin 
* Six Section VIT. Jthl 
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thr East cmic to adopt Portugal as their second country, hands 
Xavier came out a^thc Portuguese King s Inspector of Missions. 
Father VAgliano> an Indian, recruited in Lisbon forty-two mis¬ 
sionaries of whom only six were Portuguese.' To Ried, another 
Italian* who completed his education at Coimbra anil at Goa, 
Portugal was die spiritual home. 

Tins was the background for the new orientation of Portuguese 
policy which in die time of Jo ao III replaced commercial profits 
for spiritual gains. In India, except of course in Goa* this policy 
had no very important results so far as the Hindu population was 
cuncemcflt but for the local Christian* of die Malabar coast it was 
an event of major significance. Elsewhere in Ceylon, in China,, 
Moluccas md Japan, Portuguese commercial activity and evan- 
gcLrarion became intermixed* leading to the exclusion of all 
foreigners from japan at a later time and considerable trouble 
with the Chinese Empire in die seventeenth century. 

The growth of Protestantism in Europe had a more important 
and far-reaching mult in regard to Asia. It invalidated, so far as 
the Protestant n a cions were concerned, the Papal grant of mono¬ 
poly to Portugal in the East. Also the balance of power in Europe 
began slowly to change, England under Elizabeth had challenged 
Phillip Ifs monopoly in the Spanish main, and after the dispersal 
of the invincible Armada it became possible for die maritime 
nations erf Europe to enter ihr Indian waters. It is also important 
x 6 remember that die centre of spice trade had shifted from 
Lisbon to the great ports of die Lowlands during the century. 
The demand for spices was greater in the northern regions of 
Europe* and the importance of Lisbon in the beginning was mainly 
am die entrepot for these essential goods. But die trade in Europe 
was in the hinds of northern merchants, and from the beginning 
Anrwerp had been a centre of this trade which it later on prac¬ 
tically monopolized. The Dutch merchants who handIccL these 
com modifies were no longer willing to pay the monopoly prices 
that Portugal demanded, especially as it became dear rhst'die 
Portuguese ftmtt Wtdd easily be defied in Eastern water*/ In 
1592. at a meeting of the leading Dutch merchants at Amsterdam 
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it was decided to establish a company for trading with India. In 
order to prepare for the voyage and to collect the necessary in¬ 
formation the organization sent Cornelius de Houtman to Lisbon. 
The company had* also the information placed at their disposal 
by Jan Huygen Lii!$chotcn who as secretary to the Archbishop of 
Goa had enjoyed exceptional opportunities for understanding the 
strength and weakness of the Portuguese position in the East. It 
should b£ remembered that the Portuguese had even in the time 
of Dom Manoel taken flic greatest precautions to keep the route 
to India secret. In 1504 Manoel issued a decree forbidding the in¬ 
sertion on maps of any indication of the rout^beyond the Congo. 
Maps which had previously marked places beyond it were col¬ 
lected and the indications erased. The official cartographical 
service was treated by the Portuguese Government as a great 
mystery, and the Dutch therefore had to collect the necessary in¬ 
formation from the reports of Linschotcn and Houtman. 

The first Dutch fleet to trade with Asia, consisting of four 
vessels commanded by Houtman, set out in 1595 from the road¬ 
stead of Texcl. It reached the Indonesian islands and returned to 
Holland after an absence of two and a half years. Of the 259 men 
who left with him only 89 returned, but the profits were ample. 
The sale of merchandise brought a profit of 80,000 florins. 

The voyage opened the way for regular traffic and to the 
foundation of the United East India Company which was or¬ 
ganized under the inspiration of the great statesman Oldenbarne- 
velt. By a charter dated March 20, 1602, the States General not 
only gave the Company the monopoly of trade, but invested it 
with wide sovereign powers to conclude treaties and alliances, to 
conquer territory, to build forts, etc. The first treaty that the Com¬ 
pany signed was with that implacable enemy of the Portuguese, 
‘the Zamorin, the Emperor of Malabar’ and was signed on behalf 
of the Company by Admiral S. Van der Hagen (1604), and the 
preamble declared that it was negotiated ‘with a view to the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Portuguese from the territory of His Highness and 
the jest of India’. But this was not possible so long as the defence 
structure of Albuquerque remained unbreached. Therefore the 
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first attempt of the Dutch was to displace the Portuguese from 
the. islands of Indonesia where the Portuguese hold was still 
weak. 

The United Company declared its first dividends of 132^ per 
cent in 1610. It had, already in 1605, seized Ivmboyna from the 
Portuguese and soon in the Archipelago it was on the aggressive 
both politically and commercially. It was, however, only with 
the conquest and occupation of Jakarta on f May 30, 1619, by Jan 
Pieterz Coen that the Company’s position in the islands could be 
said to have been fully established. Reporting this event to his 
directors, Coen wrote: ‘The foundations of the Rendezvous so 
long desired now has been laid. A large part of the most fertile 
land and the most prolific seas of the Indies is now yours; 
Behold and consider what a good courage might accomplish 
and how the Allmighty has fought for us and blessed your 
Honoures.’ 

If Coen laid the foundations of Dutch power in the Indies it 
was Antony Van Diemen (appointed Governor-General, 1633) 
who built up the Empire and completed the downfall of the 
Portuguese. In 1641 he wrested from the Portuguese their bastion 
in the East, Malacca, and thereby breached Albuquerque’s defence 
system. With this base in their possession it became possible for 
the Dutch to turn their attention to the trade of India proper 
which the Portuguese still controlled. Admiral Scbalt de Veert had 
already reported in 1603 that ‘no place would be better for attack¬ 
ing the Portuguese (than Colombo) if we could only keep the 
King and the people of the country our friends’* From Malacca 
the Dutch began to help the Sinhalese kings in their fight agains 
the Portuguese, but Colombo was strong enough to withstand 
all attacks from the side of the land. In 1654 Van der Heyden 
after prolonged siege occupied the port and expelled Portuguese 
power from Ceylon. 

After this, the downfall of the Portuguese commercial empire 
in Indian waters was rapid. Cochin, their first establishment, f was 
occupied in 1660; other smaller trading stations fell one by T cne 
* Pieris Documents relating to Dutch Power in Ceylon. 
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to the Dutch. From Colombo the Dutch captains engaged them¬ 
selves in a* systematic campaign of climinaflng die Portuguese 
from the maritime trade of India/ Except Goa and the small islets 
of Daman and Din (Bombay had been given in dowry to the 
British King in 1665) nothing was left of the great structure that 
Albuquqrque had erected. 

In the* island of Java, Van Diemen had been successful in mono¬ 
polizing the trade and to some extent in maintaining die Com¬ 
pany’s political influence. By a system of advancing money to cul¬ 
tivators on harvests the Company had effectively dispossessed the 
people of the Banda islands, Amboyna and dfc Moluccas. It took 
possession of the land and proceeded to extirpate the clove trees 
outside its own territory, and when the population resisted they 
were put down by force. A Dutch historian describes the condi¬ 
tions that resulted in the Moluccas in the following words: ‘The 
Company made diem (the cultivators) change their clove gardens 
into rice fields and sago tree plantations. The small mountainous 
islands could not produce food enough and the inhabitants were 
obliged to buy a supplement of rice from the company. It sold 
this commodity to them at too high a price which ijiadc the 
situation still more desperate. Thus the economic system of 
Moluccas was ruined and the population reduced to poverty. ’f 
We shall see later how this system, so successfully experimented in 
the Moluccas, was later extended to Java and the other islands 
when the Company had secured political authority over them. 

By the middle of die century the Company’s position in the 
islands was stabilized. The diree great sultanates, those ofMataram 
in Java, Atjeh and Tematc maintained their independence with 
difficulty, and though the territorial possessions of the Dutch were 
still small, their political authority increased with the breakdown 
of the Indonesian State systems. The King of Macassar and the 
Sultat^ of Atjeh fought the Company’s claims with determination 
and j^took the Dutch many decades of hard fighting before they 
f ^ 

* fhe story of the destruction of the Portuguese power on the Malabar 
coast^by the Dutch is told in the present writer’s Malabar and the Dutch. 

f Bernard H. M. Vlekke: Nusantara , p. 139. 
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were able to establish their authority finally by about 1680. The 
campaign against Macassar was specially interesting, for the king 
of that country had developed a sea power which appeared 
menacing to the Dutch. A fleet of twenty-one IShips with a Euro¬ 
pean force was sent out against Macassar and it was only after 
two hard-fought campaigns that the Sultan was forced to sign a 
treaty by w’hich the Company came to acquire sovereignty over 
the territory ceded by him. 

With the trade of the Indies effectively in the hands of the 
Dutch, the sultanates of Mataram, Ay eh and other local sovereign¬ 
ties crumpled and l< 5 st their effective power. Bantam alone, under 
a remarkable king Sultan Abdul Fatah, showed signs of a revival, 
but the Dutch, taking advantage of the rivalry between die fadicr 
and the son, brought that State also under subjection. 

Though a political paramountcy in the interests of trade was 
thus established and the Dutch were the unchallenged masters of 
the wealth of the islands, the conquest of Indonesia had not yet 
been effectively accomplished or the direct rule of the Company 
extended to the interior. At this period, the object of the Dutch 
was not exploitation—except in small isolated areas—but com¬ 
merce. The directors of the Company were against the assumption 
of sovereignty. Writing to Ryckloff van Goens, who had pro¬ 
posed the assumption of sovereignty over Ceylon, the Court of 
Directors declared frankly; This would be the work of a great 
and ambitious king and not one of merchants who only look for 
profits. Later, however, this policy underwent a radical change 
when exploitation was found to be more profitable than com¬ 
merce. 

W^ith the Pacific islands as their main bases of activity, the 
Dutch were advantageously situated for developing die trade with 
China and Japan. For a time their fleet occupied Formosa from 
which, however, Coxinga, a remarkable Chinese adventurer who 
supported the cause of the defeated Mings, expelled them. With 
the Manchu Empire they tried to open diplomatic relations, &ut 
with no success, though they were allowed to carry on a linx ted 
trade at Canton and in Fukien. Their commercial relations with 
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Japan were most interesting and fraught with more significant 
consequences, for they were permitted to cst^lish and maintain a 
factory first at Hirado and later at Dcshima under very strict 
supervision and ctfitrol. Their trade with China was responsible 
for the introduction of tea in the West and their contacts with 
the Japanese had some influence in encouraging a desire for 
Wester^ knowledge in the Island Empire. 

9 

(iii) 

A year before the Dutch Company was established, the English 
East India Company had received from Queen Elizabeth the char¬ 
ter giving it a monopoly of trade in the East. To the English, spices 
were particularly important at that time. ‘The Elizabethans/ it 
has been said, ‘lived on salt meat from autumn to spring, their 
fresh meat was of poor quality in general; for the good of the 
fishermen the law compelled them to eat fish more often than 
they cared about and with all this insipid food their craving for 
pungent flavourings was probably and naturally much stronger 
than ours. They liked heavily spiced drinks, moreover, for they 
had no tea/* The Dutch, who were the chief middlemen of the 
spice trade in the sixteenth century, had supplied the northern 
countries with this essential commodity, but when in 1599 they 
put up the price of pepper from 3 to 8 shillings a pound, the 
British merchants decided to enter the Eastern trade themselves. 

The Company’s first vessel sailed East under Captain Lancaster 
on January 24, 1601. It reached Achin in Sumatra and returned 
two and a half years later in November 1603 with a cargo of 
1,030,000 lb of pepper. Other voyages followed mainly to the 
spice islands. But the Company’s affairs did not progress very 
satisfactorily, for nothing was available in England to sell in ex¬ 
change, and the export of specie was disliked intensely by the 
economists of the time. The Company’s agents in the islands, 
ho* >ever, disco\^red a suitable and satisfactory method. They 

w Quoted in Thompson and Garret: Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in 
India, p. 6 . 
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reported that there was a great demand in the islands for Indian 
textiles, and if thes£ could be brought and sold at Bantam and 
Moluccas the spice trade could be financed from the profits. 
Thus it was to buy textiles that the British sd'ught to establish a 
trading centre in India, and the place chosen for the purpose was 
Surat (1612). 

In 1615, King James was persuaded to send out an amtassador 
to the Court of Jehangir. By this time the English had been 
forced out of Indonesia and their main commercial interest had 
become concentrated on the mainland of India. Again, the pro¬ 
blem for the English Company was how to pay for the Indian 
trade, for payment in specie brought out from England was not 
to be considered. The Red Sea traffic seemed to offer an advan¬ 
tageous opening. But before their trade could develop, the Civil 
War in England made the position of the Company difficult, for 
Charles I had given a charter to a rival group of merchants to 
set up trade in India. This opposition did not prove serious and 
the East India Company embarked on a policy of cautiously ex¬ 
tending their trading posts. They settled down at Masulipatam in 
1641. hv September that year they obtained from the Raja of 
Chandragiri, successor to the Empire of Vijayanagar, the right to 
build a fort at Madras. By 1647 diey had twenty-three trading 
posts and ninety employees—not a very notable advance. 

With the acquisition of Bombay in 1665 the position changed 
a little. Charles II transferred to the Company full rights of 
jurisdiction (1688) w'hich they had always desired in their own 
settlements. The headquarters of the Company’s affairs were 
shifted from Surat, where they were under the shadow of Indian 
rulers, to Bombay, which the naval guns could easily defend. 
With the Restoration in England the affairs of the Company 
had begun to prosper or at least to attract public notice, for 
they came under the guidance of Sir Josiah Child—a truly 
astonishing man, grandiose, unscrupulous, arrogant and tem¬ 
pestuous, but gifted with a rare imagination. ‘HJs appearancetys a 
city merchant, instead of as the Emperor of China or the Qrfcat 
Mogul seems an error of Providence’ so it was stated. Josiah 
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Child was the advocate of a forward policy. He felt a deep con¬ 
tempt for everything Asian and even ‘decSred war’ on die 
Mogul Empire. The result of this action was altogether-ignomi- 
nous. The Compafiy’s establishments in Bengal were occupied 
and what they had built up with so much effort was lost in one 
blow. Tfye Company was forced humbly to sue for peace, to 
which tnc Emperor Aurangzcb agreed, after the English had 
promised ‘to behave themselves for the future no more in such 
a shameful manner*. He also imposed a fine on the presumptuous 
merchants. 

When the Company’s factors returned to Bengal they settled 
in a fishing village on the River Hoogly (Calcutta, 1690), which 
they were allowed to fortify six years later. Thus by the end of 
the century there had come into existence Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta, die three centres from which British power was able 
to penetrate into the interior a hundred years later. But at this 
time and for many decades to come, the Company had no 
political influence of any kind and the impression sedulously^pro- 
pagated by present-day historians that the Camocks, Pitts, Oxen- 
dens and Yules who bought and sold and carried on trade were 
political personalities of consequence at the time is altogether 
misleading. 

The entry of the French into the Asian trade may also be 
briefly noted here. The importance of keeping up with other 
European Powers in the Indian Ocean was realized by Henri IV, 
who tried to establish a French East India Company in 1601. 
Various exploratory voyages were made, but die preoccupation 
of France with European developments, and later th e froude, pre¬ 
vented the growth of a sustained interest in the affairs of the East 
till the rime of Colbert. That statesman, who was anxious to 
establish die maritime greatness of France, took a direct interest 
in the incorporation of the East India Company (1664). In time, 
factopcs were established and the French, like other European 
natic ns, had their 11 small trade setdements in India. The original 
ide£ tf Colbert was to establish French authority in Ceylon, and 
a considerable fleet under Jacob de la Haye was sent out for that 
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purpose in March 1670. The Dutch, however, were alert and 
prevented a French settlement on the island, and the only notable 
achievement of the expedition was the foundation of Pondicherry 
by Francis Martin who, with six others, had been left behind. 

The picture that the East presented at the end of the seventeenth 
century was briefly as follows: the power of the Portuguese had 
been eliminated effectively from the Indian Ocean and from the 
Pacific, though their establishments at Goa, Macao and Timor 
were left undisturbed. The Dutch controlled the coastal tracts of 
Ceylon and had a few trading establishments on peninsular India, 
of which the most Important were Cochin and Ncgapatam. They 
occupied Malacca and controlled the trade of Malaya. In Indonesia 
they had built up an empire based on commercial monopoly and 
widi China and Japan they carried on a profitable trade. The 
British, excluded from the Indonesian islands, had concentrated 
on India where they had built up an extensive trading organiza¬ 
tion. Last of all, the French had entered the Orient and staked their 
claims at Pondicherry. Except in island areas the European traders 
exercised no political authority, and when the Portuguese in 1633 
and the. British in 1689 came into conflicts with Indian rulers they 
were made to realize the folly of trying to challenge the authority 
of well-established States. 

It is important at this stage to emphasize the great change that 
had taken place in the structure of Asian trade. As we have 
noticed, the European nations arrived in Asian waters in search of 
spices. In the sixteenth century spices dominated the trade between 
Europe and Asia. Even in the seventeenth century, so far as the 
Dutch were concerned, dieir main interest continued to be in 
spices. But with the total exclusion of the British from Indonesia 
and the growth of trade with the ports of China, the interest 
s ifts to textiles, calico, muslin, silks, etc. This change was gready 
helped by the revolution in economic conditions that had taken 
place m Europe. For a hundred years the wealth of Amenta had 
flowed into Europe. The gold and silver mines of Centra* and 
outh America had enriched the maritime peoples of the At'ihtic 
coast. North American colonies of England and Holland had in- 
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creased the prosperity of the mother countries. The spice trade 
of Asia ha<^ also contributed its quota. By £ie middle of the 
seventeenth century the Atlantic nations had reached a^state of 
prosperity which only Venice had known before. 

This economic pibspcrity created new demands. In England, 
France and Spain, the three great Powers at the time, the demand 
was for -Muslin and printed textiles from India, for tea and silks 
from China and for coffee from the Dutch East Indies. The spice 
trade continued, of course, to be very important, but with com¬ 
petition the profits became much less. The popularity of Indian 
textiles became a great political issue both k England and in 
France. Pamphleteers—notable among them that mercenary of 
letters, Steele—appeared on the scene to defend the virtue of 
British woollen goods. As early as 1677 Parliament felt called upon 
to prohibit all but woollen goods for winter use. By 1695 Indian 
textiles had displaced British goods so effectively that there was 
an insistent public demand for a total embargo on Indian textiles. 
The Spitalfields silk weavers demonstrated outside Parliament. Nor 
was the position any better in France. The Regency, under the 
pressure of textile interests in that country, attempted by suc¬ 
cessive pieces of legislation to stem the tide in favour ot Indian 
and Chinese goods. 

The Eastern trade, though it had shifted predominantly to 
textiles which because of their cheapness, durability, colourfulness 
and, above all, their washable quality had become irresistibly 
popular both among the rich and the middle classes in Europe, 
was not confined to diem. Wallpaper, fans, porcelain and cabinet 
and tea from China, lacquered goods, shawls (cashmeres) and 
brocades from India had become important articles of trade. 
Opposition to the growing volume of this trade was vociferous. 
As Sansom observes: ‘The root of the argument from which grew 
a tree of jnany branches was the old fear of the drain of gold. 
Wher^thc English pamphleteers professed to be shocked by the 
trans parency of Indian fabrics, their care for die modesty of 
English females was a disguise, not less transparent than muslin, 
for ths} objections of those who on general grounds deplored send- 
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ing gold and silver abroad or on particular grounds were anxious 
tc* protect domestic industries.’* 4 

This complaint, it may be remembered, is as old as the Roman 
trade with Asia. Pliny computed Rome’s annual payment to 
India at 550,000,000 sesterces. Though this may be exaggerated, 
the complaint that Indian trade was a tremendous drain on the 
Empire’s gold is well-attested and was the subject of briber agita¬ 
tion in Rome. The commodities which £ndia and the East sup¬ 
plied to Rome were also practically the same—diaphanous fabrics, 
spices, sandalwood, indigo, pearls, etc., and silk, of course, from 
China. It is cquaky interesting to note that in exchange for all 
this there was very little that Rome could sell to the East: it is 
said that it was limited to a modest quantity of wine, metals and 
purple. 

Essentially, till the nineteenth century the Asian trade was a 
one-way traffic. There was no large demand for European goods 
in any Asian country. The Empires of Asia being what Wittfogel 
calls ‘the water works States’, depending on land revenue, had, 
generally speaking, self-sufficient economics. Though the trade 
of India was large at all times, the economy of the country 
was not based on trade. This was true of China also, and the 
imperial government seems at all times to have discouraged the 
import of foreign goods into its territory. Also, Europe at the 
time had but little to offer to Asian economy. The story of the 
Amsterdam Company which exported to Siam a collection of 
thousands of engravings, of madonnas and biblical scenes, ‘prints 
recording the stories of Livy and, finally, prints with a more 
general human appeal, a collection of nudes and less decent 
illustrations’')* is not by any means strange or unique. Richard 
Cocke’s letter from Japan complaining of the lack of interest in 
Biblical paintings may also be quoted here. ‘They esteem a painted 
sheet of paper with a horse, ship or a bird more than they do such 
a rich picture. Neither will any one give six pence for tjjat fair 
picture of the conversion of St Paul.’ c 

* Sir George Sansom: Western World and Japan , p. 154. {. r 

f Quoted in Nusantara , p. 198. 
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The lack of demands for Western goods, until Manchester was 
able to proVidc cheap textiles and until manufactured goods cowld 
be exported, was a serious complaint. Even in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the demand foT European goods fell far short of expectations, 
as we shall try to show later. Actually, therefore, at a period when 
economic nationalism, which begins with the Navigation Acts 
of the Gbmmonwealth and is carried forward by Colbert, was 
seriously trying to pibtect national industries, develop export 
trade and safeguard the wealth of the country, it is nothing strange 
that the East India trade was looked upon with disapproval and 
was subjected to hostile criticism. But the vicv?s of the economists 
could not prevail against public demand, and the growth of 
wealth and luxury helped to maintain and even increase that 
demand. 

The latter part of die first half of the eighteenth century wit¬ 
nessed the great rivalry of England and France in the Indian 
Ocean. The changed political conditions in Europe which had 
pushed Portugal and Holland to back seats were reflected in the 
conflicts that developed between the European powers in the 
East. France and England alone remained in the contest. JNfeither 
the internecine quarrels of European nations nor their troubles 
with ‘interlopers* concern us here; but it may be pointed out that 
the intermittent efforts of France (e.g. La Bourdonnais* naval 
actions in the Bay of Bengal) to interfere with the growing British 
naval power had very little significance in the development of 
events. So far as the Indian Ocean was concerned, the rivals to 
British commercial predominance had been eliminated, while so 
far as China and the Eastern seas were concerned, none of the 
Powers had so far developed anything more than limited trade. 
In Indonesia, the Dutch enjoyed a virtual monopoly. 


CHAPTER 2 




CHINA AND JAPAN 


(i) . r 

W riTH the establishment of the Portuguese power in 
Malacca ifT 1511 the Pacific lay open to European ships. In 
the Malayan Peninsula there were many Chinese, mainly 
from Fu-kien, and from them the Portuguese heard of the vast 
riches and great commerce of the Empire of China. The first 
Portuguese to get to the China coast was Raphael Pcresterello 
(1516), who travelled in a junk and returned after an adventurous 
journey. In the following year, according to George Philipps, 
Jorge Mascarchas visited the port of Chuang Chow and traded 
with the Chinese merchants. The information collected by Perc- 
sterello^d Mascarchas convinced the Portuguese authorities of 
the desirability of opening up trade with China. An embassy was 
prepared and Thomas Pires, a pharmacist, carrying a letter from 
the King of Portugal was escorted by Fernand d’Antradc up to 
Canton. D’ Antrade was the chief of the Portuguese naval station in 
Malacca and he had brought with him a large cargo of pepper for 
which there was at all times great demand in China. The ambas¬ 
sador was well received and the Canton officials also permitted 
d’Antrade to sell his pepper and buy Chinese goods in exchange. 

The emperor who was then reigning at Peking was Kang Te 
of the Ming Dynasty. Founded by a patriotic Buddhist monk, 
named Chu Yuan-chang, who organized the national resistance 
to the foreign Mongols, this dynasty was truly national and repre¬ 
sented a revival of Chinese spirit. Under Chu Yuan-changu^who 
assumed the regnal title of Hung Wu, the Erfipirc extended its 
authority even to Korea and the Ryukyu Islands and was accepted 
as suzerain by Burma and other outlying tributary States. Emring 
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the early Ming period Chinese suzerainty was freely accepted by 
the Japanese emperors. Successive Japanese monarchs in official 
communication recognized this vassalage, and Yung Lo in an 
imperial edict addressed to Emperor Yoshi Mitsu said: ‘You, the 
king, have always been loyal, wise and faithful. You have con¬ 
tinuously rendered brilliant service to us. You reverendy respect 
our throlic ... we hereby confer upon you. King of Japan, a 
reward in order to shOw our pleasure.’* 

As a national monarchy the policy of the Mings was generally 
one of a restoration of the spirit of Chinese culture. Hung Wu 
promulgated a code of laws, re-established thctraditional bureau¬ 
cratic organization of the Empire, and strengthened the mandarin- 
ate by restoring the system of imperial examinations. His suc¬ 
cessor, Yung Lo (1403-24), was also an emperor of great ability, 
who is now best remembered for die rebuilding of Peking in its 
present form, for the immense encyclopaedia which he compiled 
the Yung Lo Ta Tien—and for the maritime adventures of his 
Admiral, Cheng Ho, who took a fleet of sixty-five ships into the 
Indian Ocean as far as the Arabian coast. But apart from these 
he has other claims to be considered one of the great Rulers of 
China. He extended the imperial authority to Annam, Korea and 
Japan. Also through the naval expeditions of Cheng Ho he had 
converted the vague suzerainty which the Chinese had claimed 
over the southern regions into something like a system of tribu¬ 
tary States. Over Siam, Java, Sumatra and Malaya, Peking for the 
first time began to claim die rights of a paramount Power. 

Yung Lo’s successors were not men of any marked ability, but 
it is worth while to emphasize that at the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century and in fact well into the middle of the next, the 

* Quoted in Kuno: Japanese Expansion on llu Asiatic Continent, Vol. I, 

PP Professor Yoshi Kuno has also published numerous documents establishing 
bcyoiyv doubt that during the greater part of the Ashikaga period China 
exercised effective sunerainty over Japan, the Emperor of Japan often going to 
the extent of describing himself as a ‘subject of the Ming Emperor and using 
the State seal given to him by the Peking Court. 

See Kuno '.Japanese Expansion , Vol. I. Appendix 23, pp. 2(56-74- 
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Chinese Empire under the Mings enjoyed more or less unbroken 
pef.ee and prosperity. The administration, as reorganized by Hung 
Wu and Yung Lo, continued to function normally, and con¬ 
sidering the size of the empire it was reasonably efficient and 
capable of exercising its authority everywhere. In the time of 
Kang Te, when the Portuguese first reached China^ the re¬ 
organized administration was working well, and the locafviceroys 
and governors had sufficient initiative arfd ability to "deal with 
matters that arose in the provinces. In fact, the outstanding feature 
of China's political structure, till the treaty of Tientsin (1858), was 
the loyalty and abSity with which local viceroys carried out the 
policies of the centre, even when the government at Peking was 
weak, corrupt and inefficient. 

The authorities in Peking were duly informed of the arrival of 
Pires and, after the inevitable delay, permission was received for 
him to travel to Peking. In the meantime information which was 
not altogether favourable to the Portuguese was reaching the 
Ming court. The Malay sultans, who as vassals claimed the right 
of protection, had been petitioning for help against the new- 
comers* More especially the Sultan of Bitang had sent a detailed 
report warning the Peking Government that the Portuguese, even 
when they came for trade, were planning conquest; he exposed 
Portuguese methods in the Indian Ocean. But the emperor, while 
suspicious, was not unwilling to receive the ambassador and 
orders were issued for Thomas Pires to be sent up to Peking. By 
the time Pires reached the capital the Portuguese themselves had 
proved to the satisfaction of the Chinese authorities that they 
were not to be trusted. Simon d’Antrade, the brother of the 
admiral who had first escorted Pires, sailed up to Shang Chuan 
and began to behave in the manner in which the Portuguese 
captains had been accustomed to do in Malaya. He landed a party 
and began building a fort. The Chinese fleet attacked him and he 
was driven off. When news of Simon d’Antrade's piracies ranched 
Peking the Chinese Government naturally refiScd to receive the 
ambassador, who was sent back to Canton, where he dice! in 
prison in 1523. ' 
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It is necessary to emphasize that at this time the Chinese had no 
prejudice against the foreigners. The Ming dynasty, though 
nationalist, and representing a revival of Chinese culture after the 
foreign rule of the Yuan, was ready to welcome foreign inter¬ 
course. In fact, during the early years of the dynasty there was 
considerable maritime activity as we noticed, and Cheng Ho’s 
voyages 111 the Indian Ocean and the contacts which the empire 
had established with Malaya and the soudicrn islands showed 
clearly that China was not at that period moved by a spirit of 
isolation. The Chinese welcomed foreigners and, subject to the 
ceremonials of the court and an acquiescence^in the pretensions 
of the Son of Heaven, were accustomed to receive embassies from 
foreign countries. In fact, Thomas Pires was, as we have seen, him¬ 
self given permission to proceed to Peking. Why, then, did the 
Peking court suddenly reverse its policy and refuse to have any 
dealings with the Portuguese? The answer is to be found in the 
political claims of the Portuguese and in their barbarous behaviour 
towards the people of Asia. 

As we have noticed earlier the Portuguese king had assumed for 
himself the title of the Lord of Navigation and claimed ‘sovereignty 
on all lands’ discovered by his men. This claim, of course, the 
Portuguese could not enforce on land, and after Albuquerque’s 
disaster at Calicut in 1511 it was quietly given up so far as land 
Powers were concerned. But where their ships could enforce it, 
that is, on islands like Ceylon and in Malacca, they did not abate 
their pretensions. Also on the seas they held firmly to the doctrine 
that they had the right of navigation on the Eastern seas with their 
exclusive monopoly as Lords of Navigation and the right of 
confiscating the goods of all who sailed the seas without their 
permits. Moreover, their method of trade, as developed in Malaya 
and in Cochin and other coastal areas of petty States, was to land 
at a suitable point, build a fort and hold it as their territory and 
trade^iom that base. This is what Simon d’Antradc tried to do 
at Shang Chuan, $ven while the ambassador was on his way to 
Peki> g. 

It should also be remembered that the piracies of the Portuguese 
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on the high seas were fully known to the Peking court. The 
Malayan Rajas, who were acknowledged vassals ofy^Peking, es¬ 
pecially.the Sultan of Bitang, had reported to the emperor the 
outrages by the Portuguese along the coast, and had also warned 
him of the political ambitions of the Portuguese. Islam, then as 
now, was an international community and the activities of die 
Portuguese in Goa, Ormuz and on the Red Sea coast *wcre not 
unknown to the Muslim rulers of Malaya. Through them the 
court had gained some information on the objects which the Por¬ 
tuguese had nor cared to conceal in their relations with the 
smaller potentates^of the Indian Ocean area. 

It is no doubt true diat after the Zamorin of Calicut had taught 
the too venturesome Portuguese Marshal the impossibility of con¬ 
quering and holding territorial possessions, when sea power could 
not be used effectively, the Portuguese were content with the 
control of small islands and would not have ventured to challenge 
the might of China. But the Chinese emperors wanted no trouble 
and refused to have any further dealings with a people who re¬ 
cognized no international rights and who committed open and 
large-sgile piracy on the high seas. 

Various attempts were made after that time by the Portuguese 
to open diplomatic relations with Peking, but up to the nine¬ 
teenth century they were consistently rebuffed. In 1522 Affonso 
Martens de Mello, who arrived with a squadron in the hope that 
he would be permitted to go to Peking, was attacked and his 
squadron destroyed. The next attempt was in 1552, but the em¬ 
bassy did not proceed further than Malacca whose governor, 
knowing the temper of the Chinese, advised the mission to turn 
back. The most serious effort was made nearly two hundred years 
later when an embassy actually reached Peking. This embassy was, 
it would appear, received by the emperor, and Alexander Mctello 
Souza y Mencses kow-towed in the accepted fashion and received 
the emperor’s gifts to his king on bended knees. The Chinese 
treated it, in their usual manner, as a tribute-faring mission. 

Though no political and diplomatic relationship was allowed 
to develop, the Portuguese carried on a flourishing trade with the 
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southern ports. There was no special prohibition against trade and 
the local Chinese governors, it would seem, even encouraged com¬ 
mercial intercourse with the foreigners who brought such valuable 
commodities for s£e. Jorge Masccrehas’ visit to Chuang Chow 
had resulted in friendly relations with the commercial community, 
and a flourishing, though unofficial, trade came into existence 
with thcconnivancc of the local authorities, especially at Chuang 
Chow and Ningpo. BtJt the Portuguese temper and their extrava¬ 
gant claims to the lordship of the Orient brought them into con¬ 
flict with the local population and with the viceregal government 
and they were driven out from both these settlements. But the 
trade had been profitable to both parties, and when the Portuguese 
had made ample amends for their misbehaviour and made suit¬ 
able presents to the viceroy and other officials, they were allowed 
in 1557 to use a deserted promontory named Amakau as a place 
in which to land their goods and carry on trade. Amakau, or 
Macao as it has come to be known, is a tiny bit of a peninsula 
connected with the mainland by an isthmus. 

A Chinese admiral chasing pirates had received help from a 
Portuguese ship, and the governor out of consideration forfhis had 
allowed the Portuguese to use Macao as a trading point. So it re¬ 
mained till 1887. It is necessary to point out that, till 1849, the Por¬ 
tuguese regularly paid rent for the land and the Chinese exercised 
bodi civil and criminal jurisdiction and fiscal authority over Macao. 
Chinese courts functioned diere till 1690 and a special magistrate 
resided in Macao and exercised his authority. In case of murder, 
the final judgment lay with die court at Canton and even houses 
could not be built in ‘Portuguese’ Macao till 1843 without pay¬ 
ment of fees to the Chinese authorities. The generally prevalent 
idea that Macao was taken by the Portuguese and held against 
the might of China is, it will be seen, altogether untrue. In fact 
till the middle of the nineteenth century when the British and the 
Fren^i established European domination in China, the Portuguese 
were in Macao irPdie capacity of humble petitioners, not to the 
couiv of Peking but to a subordinate official at Canton. 

The Spaniards were the next to come into contact with China. 
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They had reached die Philippines early in the century and by 
1571 the archipelago had been conquered and Manila founded. 
There they came into contact with Chinese vessels. The first 
Spaniards to visit China were two priests, Martin de Herrada and 
Gcronomo Marin. Friendly relations were established with the 
authorities of South China and by the end of the century they 
were also permitted to trade at Canton. But the Spantards met 
widi no greater success than the Portuguese in trying to open 
diplomatic relations, though dieir commerce based on die Philip¬ 
pines seemed to have flourished. It was a strange kind of trade as 
the Philippines acted as an entrepot of Mexico, and the trade with 
China from Spain was via Central America. ‘The silver of Ameri¬ 
can mines continued to be bartered from Callao and Acapulco for 
Asiatic textiles of cotton and silk, for spices and porcelain, cheating 
the treasury of their Catholic majesties/* 

Portuguese power in the Pacific declined by about the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century when die Dutch, after driving 
the Portuguese out of Amboyna in 1605, slowly excluded their 
rivals from the other areas of the Indonesian Archipelago. In 1619, 
the Dutch had established a factory at Jakarta which was re¬ 
named Batavia and, as the Dutch commander reported, by this 
act ‘we have gained a foothold and Dominion in the land of 
Java*. Gradually the position of the Portuguese in die Eastern seas 
was for a time taken by the Hollanders. A Dutch captain arrived 
in 1662 with a fleet of fifteen vessels off Macao, and though he was 
unable to oust the Portuguese from the peninsula, his expedition 
had most interesting results as it led to the occupation of Formosa, 
which at this time had not been effectively colonized by the 
Chinese. The Dutch established themselves at Taiwan and built a 
fort. In view of the significance that this island came to assume 
in later history, it may be desirable to allude briefly to die course 
of events in Formosa before taking up the story of Dutch attempts 
to enter into relations with China proper. ^ 

The Dutch did not colonize Formosa but Gsed it mainly for 
trade and as an intermediate port in their developing relations 
* Hudson, p. 241 . See also Perc Henri Bernard: Les Isles Philippines , Tientsin. 
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with Japan. But soon a major threat to their position arose, this 
time froni'a Chinese adherent of the fallen Mings, Cheng Ch«ig- 
kung, known to history as Koxinga. When the Manchus occupied 
North China andlhe partisans of the Mings were being slowly 
exterminated on the mainland, Cheng, who had held out stub¬ 
bornly at Amoy, decided to establish his base in Formosa. With 
a force of 25,000 men he attacked the island, forced the Dutch to 
surrender after a prolonged siege of their fort and took possession 
of the island for the Ming Emperor. Koxinga held it against all 
comers and even harried the Fukien coast to such an extent that 
the Manchu Emperor had to order an cvact&tion of the coastal 
area of the province. Koxinga continued to rule over the island 
and, after his death, his son succeeded to the island territory and 
the Manchus finally annexed it only after the death of Koxinga’s 
son. 

The invasion of China by the Manchus which occasioned 
Koxinga’s conquest of Formosa is a major event in Asian history, 
as the dynasty which drove out the Mings continued to rule over 
China till 1911 and was thus on the centre of the stage in the 250 
years of Europe’s relationship with Asia. Their rise to pc^wer and 
the prestige and authority they gave to China for two hundred 
years and their final collapse constitute a chapter of more than 
usual interest and importance. 

The Ming Dynasty after Chang Te produced a succession of 
weak and effete rulers who became the playthings of court 
eunuchs and corrupt officials. Emperor Wan Li (1573-1620), a 
weak ruler who succeeded as a child, was a slave to his pleasures 
and conducted the work of the State mainly through his eunuchs 
and concubines. His chief adviser was the eunuch Wei Cheng- 
hsien, who has come to be regarded in China as the most in¬ 
famous character in its long history. Wan Li’s successor was 
murdered by the concubine of his father with the assistance of 
Wej^The next emperor was a weakling entirely under the control 
of Wei, who vWth the support of the foster-mother of the 
monarch ruled the State in the name of his master. Wei Cheng- 
hsien’s actions were so monstrous and his defiance of public 
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opinion and neglect of the welfare of the State so blatant*, that 
the "prestige of the^clynasty was irreparably damaged/The next 
emperor, Chung Chen, had to reap the consequences of Wei 
Chung-hsien’s misdeeds. Disorders broke out everywhere and 
the capital itself fell to Li Tzu-cheng, the rebel feader. The Empire 
was in a state of disruption, which enabled the growing power of 
the Manchus to step in. * 

The Manchus were a border race which'at different times had 
accepted Chinese suzerainty, but never had actually been con¬ 
quered by the Chinese. Organized in clans, they lived without any 
national unity, till S leader arose among them named Nurhachi 
(bom 1559) who, moved by a desire for revenge for the murder 
of his father and grandfather by a Chinese official on the border, 
began organizing the Manchu tribes into a confederacy. The 
Chinese authorities endeavoured to placate him by making him 
a warden of the marches and conferring on him the title of 
‘Dragon and Tiger General’. This only increased Nurhachi’s 
power and prestige, which he used to strengthen his political 
authority over the tribes and to build up a powerful army. By 
1586 hi* authority had been accepted by the different Manchu 
tribes and he was recognized as the Ruler of Manchuria. Slowly 
he extended his authority also to Mongolia, over which the 
Chinese, under the effete rule of the later Mings, had ceased to 
exercise any effective suzerainty. As the Peking Government 
supported the Yehos in his fight to establish his authority over 
them, Nurhachi declared war on China in 1618. Though the 
Mings were then precipitately descending to their collapse, the 
Empire was not so easily to be defied and an army was sent to 
chastise the insolent Manchu. The campaign went on in a desul¬ 
tory manner for seventeen years with the power of the Manchus 
growing with each year. At Nurhachi’s death in 1626 Manchu 
power extended up to the Liaotung peninsula, threatening the 
Empire itself. £ 

Nurhachi’s successor was known as Tien Tsuflg. It was he who 

* These arc summarized in sixteen counts in a remarkable memorial sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor by the Censor Yang Lien in 1624. 
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established die suzerainty of the Manchus over the Korean State 
and over Che Chahar Mongols and carried on whe war into Chinese 
territory. In the time of his successor occurred in China the great 
rebellion of Li T£li-cheng which made the last Ming Emperor 
commit suicide in Peking. This was the opportunity that the 
Manchus were waiting for. Joining hands with die Ming sup¬ 
porters in the nordi they intervened against die rebel, but after 
Li Tzu-chcng was defeated, the Manchu monarch claimed the 
Empire for himself and brought the whole of China under his 
rule (1645). 

The substitution of the effete Mings by a vigorous new dynasty 
strengthened China at a very important time. The northern 
frontier tribes, like the Mongols, had in the later years of die 
Mings denounced the suzerainty of China. The Kalkhans, the 
Elcuths and other semi-independent tribes had also broken away, 
while the immense territory which was later to be known as 
Sinkiang was altogether independent. The Russians were moving 
into the vacuum in Siberia. Actually, therefore, when the Chings, 
as the Manchu Dynasty was known, began dicir reign in Peking 
the territory of China was limited to the area south of the Great 
Wall and did not include Sinkiang or Tibet. A succession of able 
rulers—and two of them Kang Hsi and Chien Lung were among 
the greatest monarchs in Chinese history—consolidated the Em¬ 
pire again, limited Russian expansion to the Amur, reconquered 
and brought under effective control the territory of Sinkiang and 
intervened widi force in Tibet and established Chinese claims there 
also. The next 200 years saw the authority of China extended over 
the widest area, from die northern boundaries of Korea to Cam¬ 
bodia, from the Pacific to the Himalayas and the Karakorams. 

From the end of the Ming period to the beginning of die nine¬ 
teenth century there were in Peking a number of European priests 
who were employed by the court in different capacities. Though 
they,were missionaries their work in Peking was mainly scientific, 
and the EmperoPKang Hsi had an intellectual curiosity which was 
notable for a ruler of that period. China came to be known ex¬ 
tensively in Europe, and Chinese civilization and thought, con- 
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vcycd to Europe by the translations made by these missionaries, 
haisome effect on r lhc thought and civilization of die Eighteenth 
century, as we shall endeavour to show in a later chapter. 

Attempts were made, mainly by the Dutch; to enter into dip¬ 
lomatic relations with the new Empire. In the fight against 
Koxinga they had rendered some assistance to the Manchus, and 
presuming on this they had suggested that they should be'allowed 
to send embassies to Peking. But the interests of the Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries clashed with the ambitions of Protestant Holland. A dip¬ 
lomatic mission headed by Peter de Goycz actually travelled up 
to Peking in 1655, <as ‘bearers of tribute’. They kow-towed before 
the vacant throne and were graciously given presents by the em¬ 
peror. The only political result of this embassy was the permission 
by the Imperial Majesty to send such embassies together with four 
trading ships once in eight years. The next Dutch embassy, under 
Pieter Van Hoorn, reached Peking in 1665, and though he was 
also courteously received, in form as the head of a tribute-bearing 
mission, no political results followed from it also. The ambassador 
reporfed to Batavia that they had been conducted to Peking like 
spies and sent away from there like thieves. 

Now the English also entered the China seas. The first English 
venture into this area was in alliance with the Dutch, dicn their 
mortal enemies in East India trade. In 1619 a treaty was signed 
between the two companies by which they decided to occupy an 
island somewhere off the China coast and to force the Chinese 
junks to trade only with them. There was also to be a joint ‘council 
of defence’. Article ten of the agreement provided: ‘The defence 
shall be employed in the gaining of the trade to China. And to 
that end the fleet shall be sent to the Philippines, there to hinder 
and divert the Chinese that they shall not traffic with any others 
but with us. This unnatural alliance failed because the Dutch, 
after fortifying the Pescadores with the help of the English, pro¬ 
ceeded to monopolize the trade. The Dutch alliance having^hus 
failed, the English merchants decided to approach the Portuguese. 
They sought and obtained a licence from the Portuguese Viceroy 
of Goa and fitted out several ships under the command of Captain 
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Wcddel. Their information about China was so meagre that 
Wcddcl considered it sufficient to bring some ^ltroductory letters 
from the Goa authorities to the Governor of Macao to enable 
him to trade with China. The ‘miserable subjection’ in which the 
Chinese authoritics'hcld the Portuguese in Macao, as the governor 
explained, did not permit them to render any assistance. So the 
English captain took it upon himself to force the issue. He fitted 
out a barge and pinnace with fifty men and sent them up the 
Canton river. They were, however, stopped by the Chinese 
authorities and told to leave the river. The English as usual carried 
on with a high hand and ‘demanded that then should be allowed 
to traffic freely as the Portugalls did and to be forthwith supplied 
with their monies, with provisions for their ships all of which 
the Mandarins promised to solicit the prime men resident at 
Canton: and in the meantime desired an extension of six days 
which was granted’.* 

Naturally this attitude of a conqueror granting terms and de¬ 
manding things ‘forthwith’ led to trouble. The ships landed a 
party of ioo men and occupied a small fort near the rive? and 
proudly displayed ‘His Majesty’s colours of Great Britain upon 
the walls’. They also committed various acts of piracy on the 
river. The Chinese showed great patience and two of the ship’s 
officers were sent for to Canton where their petitions were duly 
received by the local officials. But no permission was received, 
and after Captain Weddel apologized for his conduct and under¬ 
took never to repeat the offence he was permitted to load his 
cargo and return to India. 

In 1685, when under an imperial mandate the port of Canton 
was opened to trade, the East India Company, which had then 
the monopoly of British trade in the Asian waters, obtained the 
right to establish a factory at Canton. It also opened a trading post 
at Ningpo. After the voyage of the Macclesfield in 1700 this trade 
grew/ in importance and the vessels of the East India Company 
visited Canton e:xh year. In 1715 a permanent factory was estab¬ 
lished in Canton and an agreement was formally reached with the 

* Embassy to China , Vol. I, pp. 8 and 9. London, Balmer 6c Co. 1797. 
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Imperial Commissioner tor trade, known in English as Hoppo, 
by avliicli die iradtf was regularized. But tins was only^at Canton 
and even here business was conducted dirough a body called the 
I long merchants, a monopoly guild of (. hines£ businessmen, who 
hm enjoyed die recognition, iJ nut the protection, of die Chinese 
officials. When its position was formalized later, die guild or 
Co Hong came to be 'armed with the full powers of die Covem- 
ment, acting as its agent and receiving its AiU support on the one 
hand and on die other serving as die channel through which was 
transmitted the Stream ol wealth in which the officials expected 
to share largely*. - 

The mechanism of this trade is of some interest, especially is ir 
bccaniL' a major factor in the political troubles in rhe nineteenth 
century. 'Ilie Chinese attitude ro foreign trade found its classic 
expression in a decree of the Viceroy of Canton, ft declared ‘the 
Celestial Empire appoints civil oft trials ro govern die people and 
military ones to terrify evil-doers. The petty affairs of commerce 
arc to be derided by the merchants themselves: the officials have 
not)ling to hear on the subject’. On the Chinese side, die trade 
was controlled by die Hung merchants, who ut their rurn were 
under the authority of die Imperial Commissioner of Customs 
whose corrupted English designation was the Hoppo, The Hoppo 
alone had the right of issuing licences to trade, and through die 
Hong merchants kept a strict control over rhe entire business. 

The factories of the different European countries at Canton 
were a row of buildings belonging to the Hong merchants and 
rented from them by the foreign companies. Sir John Pratt 
describes diem thus: They covered an area i.ioo feet by 700 feet 
with a tiny open space in front. No women were allowed, and 
as lire as 1830 the Viceroy threatened to stop the trade, because 
die English ladies came from Macao to visit die factories. The 
accommodation was palatial. The English factory, according to 
the same authority, was the most imposing and insuriousC?f all 
the factories, and rile English company was noitcd for its scale of 
living and die princely character of its hospitality. The great outer 
gateway of the factory opened on to a broad, paved wait leading 
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to 4 wide fliglu t>( steps. Al tin: rop of the steps was a veranda 
giving access to die library, where the guests assembled for dinner. 
Folding doors opened into a magnificent dining-room lit by cut 
glass chandeliers longing fi (5m the ceiling and silver Candelabra 
on me table, and usually about thirty people sat down ro an olcl- 
fasliioncd English dinner served with all the pomp and ceremony 
of the eighteenth century. 

Though inside if waaqJlglory and pomp, tile Chines authorities 
left the English mcrcfasiits in no doubt about their portion. They 
were not allowed to use sedan chain, nnr allowed to row for 
pleasure on the river, and when they visited a pleasure garden they 
had to be under the charge of a petty official. No coimmtmeaaoiu 
might be addressed by them except through die Hong merchants 
and they were not allowed to enter die dry. 

Wirh the immense growth of the East India Company's power 
and resources In India the English came to have during the course 
of die eighteenth century the lion's share of Chinas trade. Tea 
was the main business of the East India Company in China. JJrithli 
interest was mainly in black tea grown m die province of Fukien, 
from where sr was brought down to Canton and bought fhrough 
die Hong merchants. In the evidence before the Select Com- 
mitree of die House of Commons one of the witnesses seated: 
The Company have, I believe I may say, every leaf of black tea 
at their options; 1 mean every parcel of black tea of any value 
is first offered to the Company and is submit red re their inspec- 
don, F There was, ofcourse,compcEition from othcrforeign buyers, 
but die investments of die other European buyers did not amount 
to a seventh ol the British interest. Before the end of the ei^h- 
tcendi century tea had become a national hcvemge in England; 
“nd it was to pay for this immense investment that the Com¬ 
pany encouraged the sale of opium, winch Warren Hastings had 
converted into a monopoly in India. 

rhr Company had die largest number of Europeans resident 
in China, and yefno effort was made for a long time to send a 
diplomatic mission ro Peking. The first ambassador chosen for 
the work was Colonel Cathcart* bur he died before he could reach 
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China (17K7}, Sonic years later the famous embassy; of Lord 
Macartney bearing'credentials from George III readied Peking, 
This was an unusual mission which started after elaborate pre¬ 
paration', and with ,1 numerous stall. The smbfesJor and Ids suite 
travelled up to Peking in great state, but with ,1 banner bearing 
the inscription in Chinese ‘Ambassador beating tribute from die 
country of England’. Lord Macartney, however, behaved with 
great dignity and refused to kov-tour, agreeing only to present his 
credentials bending on one knee. Great courtesy was shown by 
Cl licit Lung TO the ambassador, but the political and commercial 
results of the mission were altogether negative. 

A later mission sent in T816, under Lord Amherst, had to return 
from Peking as the Chinese insisted on die ambassador performing 
heri'-feir' ami the ambajjador with equal firmness refused to con¬ 
sider it. Thus the position; continued till Britain, grown stronger 
by the conquest of India, determined to use force in order to com¬ 
pel die Chinese to trade. 


00 

According to Antonio Galvano, Governor of Malacca, the Por¬ 
tuguese first reached Japan in 1542' 1 he first to land oil the islands, 
according to die same authority, were Antonio dc Mote, Fran¬ 
cesco Zimoro and Antonio Perots, At that time japan was going 
through a period of feudal warfare in which the great Western 
Princes, headed by the Satsuma, had assumed territorial in- 
dependence and had set at naught the authority of both the 
Mikado and the Shogun. It should be remembered that the 
Shognnatc did not itself become a powerful machinery of cen¬ 
tralized government till It passed into the Tokugawa family at 
die begmiline of die next century, and die period between 1 5 5 ° 
and 1600 was consequently one verging 011 feudal anarchy. From 
this chaos there emerged a military leader of genius,, Oda 
Nobunaga [1554-82), who was able in time todinld bi check die 
power of die daimyos and exercise supreme authority in Japan. 

It was at this period, critical in the history of Japan, that the 
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Portuguese arrived, displaying new and more efficacious weapons 
of war, The dainty®* were not slow io realise the significance 
0 f cht: slijp$ which Were heavily armed and of soldiers who 
carried harquebus?. The western dainty OS who were fighting for 
their local Independence welcomed die intruders. In fact in 1551 
one of rhese daimyos sent with Francis Xavier an envoy* and die 
hope was entertained by many feudal chiefs on the coast that they 
would he able to aggspidizc themselves with die help of the 
Portuguese. 

fortunately for Japan, hy die middle of the century Portugal 
had ceased to be in a position co exercise cf&ctfrt political in¬ 
fluence inywhem, even on coastal tracts; but if it had been in the 
hemic period of Albuquerque they might have created a great 
deal of internal trouble and occupied some of the smaller islands. 
But with die 'sixty years of captivity* following the union of 
Crowns. Portugal had difficulty In mamtaining her authority even 
where she had been; firmly established fur hall a century n and soon 
was tn be driven by the Dutch from her main island posses¬ 
sions. Also, with the growth and consolidation of Nobunaga 1 
power die possibility of successful rebellion by local rulers jnxajnc 
less and less a national menace* The danger was from die mui- 
tionaries whose activities are treated separately elsewhere. The 
only point which may be emphasized here h the close relationship 
which the Portuguese captains maintained with the missionaries* 
arising from die historical connection ot the Portuguese Crown 
wirli the cvangelination of the Base under Jus p^wnatus a[id Me 
interests which the missionaries at that time had in the greatness 
and glory of Portugal. St Xavier had come to the East represent¬ 
ing both the Pope—:is a Legate—and the King as an inspector o 
missions. As missionary work was a State enterprise charge to 1 u 
Crown's revenues in Portugal, tills identification of nation in¬ 
terest* with religious activity should not be a matter of surprise. 

The encouragemen* which the Christian missionaries received 
under Nobmiaga flight have rlius turned disastrous to the Suite 
bin for the wisdom atid foresight of the great mihtats leader w 0 
succeeded him, Hitkyo*i was no ordinary general. He was a 
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great patriot, a statesman of vision and an organizer of genius 
Like Nobunaga he was at first anxious to keep on good relations 
with the Portuguese and their missionaries. But he was a keen- 
eyed observer. He noticed that the Portuguese had landed artillery 
to protect the area in which Christian converts lived. On a visit 
to a Portuguese vessel to see Father Coelho he observed that the 
ship, though small, was heavily armed. He was also well aware of 
the interest that the western daimyos yrere manifesting in the 
arms and equipment of the Portuguese and of their attempts to 
strengthen themselves by friendship with the foreigners. Hide- 
yoshi acted with firmness and in 1587 the activities of the mis¬ 
sionaries were prohibited throughout the length and breadth of 
Japan. 

In the meantime the Spaniards had established themselves in the 
Philippines and conquered the main group of islands. With die 
Philippines the Japanese had commercial relations from the earliest 
times. Hideyoshi was not unwilling to enter into trade negotia¬ 
tions with the Spanish authorities, but an accident interfered with 
it. The commander of a Spanish galleon which was driven ashore 
spoke of Spanish power and recounted to the local daimyo, who 
had salvaged the vessel and claimed the cargo, the glories and 
prowess of the Conquistadorcs in a boastful manner. Hideyoshi’s 
suspicious mind, already aware of Portuguese actions in the East, 
ordered the arrest of all Spaniards in the country and had them 
crucified in Nagasaki as spies. 

Hideyoshi was succeeded by Ieyasu Tokugawa in 1600, and 
three years later he was installed as Sheitai Shogun, or the bar¬ 
barian subduing Great General’. The Tokugawa Shogunate lasted 
for 265 years, exercising de facto authority over the whole of the 
Japanese Empire, but preserving the form and dignity of the im¬ 
perial title. While the Shogun was the actual ruler, he had to 
submit a report of liis actions to the Emperor and inform and 
obtain his sanction on matters of great national importance. 
Military power was vested exclusively in the Shogun, and the 
daimyos or feudal lords had to swear allegiance to each Shogun. 
Those who had fought against the Tokugawa Shogunate, known 
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a* die Tozaim or the Outside Lords* were pcmiittcd to rfrwin their 
Eefs bur not allowed any share in che government of the country. 
Though the Tokugawa Shogunatc had dim restored central 
authority and established a dictatorship which lasted for over two 
and a half centuries, the feudal character of die regime, the un¬ 
subdued position of die Outside Lords and die great power of 
Princes like the Sacsunia and other western territorial chiefs ren¬ 
dered japan susceptibly external intrigue. Some of the Outside 
Lords like the Choshu, who held thirteen out of the sixty-five 
provinces ofjapan, and the Sarsumi who held power in Kyushu, 
were in combination always able tn challenge The authority of die 
Tokugawas. The Shogunate, always vigilant where the per¬ 
manency of its own regime Was concerned, realized the danger to 
die system they had established, which contact with foreign 
nations, powerful on die sea, would have meant, and the logical 
result was a decision to prohibit all foreign intercourse, except 
under official control. The policy of seclusion which theSbogunatc 
enforced from 163? had, therefore* both an internal and an ex¬ 
ternal aspect, I] item ally it was meant to safeguard the security of 
the regime from revolts oJ powerful nobles, who might have 
formed alliances with foreign Powers, or at least have obtained 
superior weapons and anus. From the point of view of external 
policy it was intended to prevent direct contact between the 
foreigners ami the people and. to limit all unavoidable relations tn 
the authorized representative of the Shogunate at a specified port. 
The Shogun had sufficient justification for his actions. Jacques 
Spex had explained to Teyasu the methods of Spain and Portugal 
and sn Hen rick Brower presented to die Shogun a memoran¬ 

dum on Spanish and Portuguese methods of conquest. In the time 
of die second Tokugawa Shogun (1 lidetada) the European nations 
were themselves denouncing each other s imperialist intentions. 
The Japanese converts had, as cLu: where, show 11 thaE their sym¬ 
pathies wtic with their foreign mentors 2nd tor tins they had to 
pay a very heavy price. The Christie rebellion of 1:63 7 in Shetn- 
bara disclosed this danger to the Shogun, It took a considerable 
army and a costly campaign to put down the revolt which was 
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said co have received support from the Portuguese. The Japanese 
were also fully informed of the acti vities of the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, the Spaniards and the English in the islands of die Pacific— 
especially in the Philippines, the Moluccas andjava—and these had 
raught them the necessity of dealing with the foreigners firmly 
of denying them an opportunity to gain a foothold on Japanese 
ternary, In mSt 5 the Japanese sent a special spy to the southern 
regions to report on the activities of thcvEtiropeatis there. They 
were strengthened by the information that readied them in 1622 
of a Spanish plan to invade Japan itself By the beginning of the 
seventeenth centu^ Spain had consolidated her position in die 
P lilippineSp vvliL-rcshc maintained n considerable navalferoxjapju 
was the only area in the Pacific which Spain could attack without 
interfering with Portuguese claims or the Papal distribution of the 
world which in her own interests she was bound to uphold. It 
seemed natural to the Spaniards that they should undertake this 
conquest. The reaction of the Shogunate was sharp and, decisive. 
Ail Spaniards in Japan were ordered to be deported, the firm policy- 
of eliminating die converts was put into effect and a few years later 
the country was dosed to the Western nations. 


it is in tenuring to compare the Shogunacc with two similar tu¬ 
rn moons thar developed in more or less similar circumstances— 
the Poshwaship of the Manilla Empire and the Ram Rule in 
Nepal. The Peishwa, like the Shogun, was the <ic facto ruler of his 
country, but always claimed that his authority was under a delega¬ 
tion from his sovereign at Satara. As with die Shogun, his author¬ 
ity Was hereditary. The Pcishwas came into power as advocates of 
a policy of expansion against the Moguls, and though unlike the 
Shoguns their authority- was mainly dvil and not military, it was 
t ie mi iciry policy of conquering Hindustan that kept them in 
power. Tine opposition of great territorial chiefs outside their own 
party was the main source of the Shoguns’ weakness: a similar 
cause operated in the case of the PehKwas also. While the miiirary 
Jeaders m die north, Holkar. Ptmrand Scindta sup ported the Peish- 
w-a, the opposition of die Gaekwad who claimed to be supporting 
tiie king at Satara was a source cf great weakness to file Pcishwi. 
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Tfit: Mamlia Empire leii became the Peidrwa* woe unable to pre- 
vcm Aek Eciid^i subordinate specially Gackwad and Sdndk, 
from intriguing with foreigners and thus weakening the nation! 
This the Sbogtms were able to Jo for over two hundred years. 

An even closer parallel is presented by the Ram family m Nepal 
In 1848, juiig Bahadur Rana alter eliirmiating bhi rivali became 
the prime minuter and commander-in-chief of die Slate, The 
posts were made hereditary in die family and continued to be so 
dll ipj 1 . The king was relegated to the background* and though 
in form the prime ministers claimed to derive their authority from 
the throne, they were themselves absolute ntisrm of the realm* 
As in die case of the Shogun, their authority was based primarily 
on their military power, as all the senior posh in the army wore 
reserved for the Rana family, while the prime minister was also 
the supreme commander. Like the Shoguns again they enforced a 
very rigid policy of oxWbn, few foreigner being permitted to 
visit even the capital until lafcjy. When* however/dunged con¬ 
ditions forced them to discard this policy of seclusion, they were 
unable to prevent a monarchical restoration. 

After die order oE exclusion was enforced, the ThkufV or the 
Shogun 5 government, which depended for its power an die mili¬ 
tary caste, developed a theory ul life which it promulgated assi¬ 
duously among its followers. Its ideology is contained in lie LfgtiCy 
of Feyasu t the founder of the Tokugawa ShogtmaLe. It is a philoso¬ 
phy of discipline, of the acceptance of hard life as the basis of 
national greatness. The Shogunaic ici fact was an attempt to or¬ 
ganise die nation on military basis, with die .security of the 
country and t of course, the permanence of the Shogunate with 
which it was identified, as the first aim of every Japanese, It created 
a powerful central government and an administrative machinery 
Capable of dealing with die complicated problems, whirl 1 were 
facing Japan. The Rakufin developed into an organized burcau- 
cradry . under a council ofddcn* Thus with the restoration of peace 
after a long period ot interna] strife, with a reasonably efficient 
administration and a Strong central govern men t + Japan was able 
to face die world without fear. 
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The exclusion edict did not, however, mean that all cun tier with 
the West was given up. In the time of Jcyasu the Dutch had 
already established a house at Hi ratio (ifm), and die Portuguese 
were trading at Nagasaki.* The Daimyo of Hlrado was profiting 
greatly by this trade* The English also arrived on the scene when 
die clave, commanded by Captain John Saris and hearing a letter 
fioni King James ( to the Shogun, arrived in Japan in un j. Sarh 
seems to have been received courteously a^d was granted permis¬ 
sion to trade. An English house was also established. The com¬ 
petition of these different ‘houses’ was advantageous to the Japa¬ 
nese. There was, however, 01 dy one article in constant demand 
cannon. Ft would appear chat both the English and die Durch used 
to east ordnance at Hi rad o, bur the Shoguiiatc officials demanded 
cannon caat in England, as according to the Diary of Richard 
Cocks, the Japanese Were aware of the difference in quality. The 
Dutch had in dieir intercourse made themselves generally useful 
and the order of exclusion did not apply to them. They were, 
however* removed from Hirado to a suiall islet of Deshlnia near 
Nagasaki. Merdinnis and seamen were not allowed to remain 
more chan a year nr a time. Annually they had to present them- 
selves like humble petitioners, before the Shogun at Ycdtltx They 
were nor allowed to bring tlieir wives or ocher European women, 
and Japanese women other than prturitutes were not allowed to 
visit diem. The Dutch were, however, not popular with the 
public. Take ki .ldii, a modern Japanese historian, remarks: 1 Despite 
the ShogmtflCe's policy of favouring the Dutch merchants, die 
Japanese in general Were not friendly with them/ 

All the same Peshmia was Japan’s window to die West, its in¬ 
fluence on the development ofjapanese thought in the eighteenth 
century, through the Rattgakiisha or the Dutch group of scholars 

* The Dutch had sent tentative trading cirpcdlEloiii to Japan on rlirfmnE 
occuiuto beginning w[ih Emt it wjj only when the U*fik t one of die 
ship oE the fuvnh expedition, drifted to the com that the Dutch it a nation 
ejjne to be blown to the Japanese. The sntvivwrs wcre/^tLiicd with conrtay 
by Ecyasu. In 1^09 the Dutch King ^eru an envoy to express his appreciation 
of ihe kindncit ilm«n to hb subject!, and the Shogun pleaded i> a result 
of diis mtsfion 10 allow Jic Dutch tq trade. 
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will be dealt with in the appropriate place* Mere it n sufficient to 
state dial from the first the Japanese displayed great interest in 
military matters. It was in ith 5 that Jacques Spex had cast a metal 
gun 600 lb in weigher. In isiS Spex was asked to teach dieJapan¬ 
ese how to cast Cannon, but though anxious to oblige he had no 
one at his disposal. But later experts were found* a_s we know that 
die Dainiyo of Hirado had many pieces cast hi his presence. In 
z6yH the Shogun sene tJsyiedal commission to examine and report 
on the performance of a present uf artillery pieces by the Dutch 
East India Company. The Durch were not liappy about the in¬ 
terest cli at die Shogun and his officers were showing in cannon 
and mortar. Francois Caron, their chief, said that for the future 
mortars should nor be cast in Japan. His successor, Anronizoon 
Over water* was even more frank. Writing to his superiors about 
the request for a mortar gunner Overw.itcr said wisely: J Qnc may 
w f cll ask whether it had not been wiser never to have taught this 
proud and haughty nation about diem, but that now bring past, 
we must resign ourselves thereto.* A mortar gunner named 
Juncaiui Sdiacdel was finally brought: from Holland and he re¬ 
mained i n Yeddo lor s ix mand 3 \ (1650). The i ntcrcrt wa% however, 
fitful* though it enabled Japan, even before the country was rr~ 
opened to the West, to have Some knowledge of the problems of 
defence, and thus helped her 10 realize her own weakness in rela¬ 
tion to European nations. 

The Order of Exclusion continued till Commodore Perry's 
'black ships' arrived off the Japanese coast in 1752. In die beginning 
of die nineteenth century* however, rhr contact with the outside 
world kept on increasing in spite of every effort on die part of the 
Shogun ate to maintain and uphold its policy. The Russians had 
already reached the Pacific and were exploring the seas to the 
north. The British* after chcir aurhnriry had been firmly established 
in India* were also show ing considerable impatience and a number 
of their ships on one excuse of another had sailed up the Japanese 
coast. Through the factors at Dcdiima the Japanese authentic^ 
kept themselves fairly fully informed, w hile a small but growing 
number of people, with strange persistence and almost heroic 
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patience kept on sjtidying die Dutch language .ind fatniliariiin^ 
themselves with die scientific developments f*f die West, DcsJuma 
helped in the process of gestation which was destined to bear such 
remarkable fruit m die half century that foftawed the visit of 
Commodore Perry-^ 

* The extern of trade which die Dutch carried «:m tom Dethinu mim tei 
leave been inignificaiit. In 170a only five ships were permitted to enter the port. 
In r 7 i .*5 it was further reduced to two. Later, in rhcuKarisLi era only 

one Dutch ship every year was permitted and xfTcr chat for several year* h.k 
' red-haired ship! 1 entered Naga&ki See Kimo, pp. 93-4, 
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Bl BLtOGR APHICAL NOTE TO PART 1 

The background of European efforts m reach India by a uni route is treated 
exhaustively m ,7t4n y booh, Raymond Ueazlcy's 'Jfte Djivrt of Modem Cko- 
jhiJ^(Lmdiin l rpotf) ,ind |F k ^rnc nutllorh Henry tin Navigator (M.Y. P 1904) 
are authoritative, Zurara'i Cktmteki of Gumtih which h tlie main sourer for 
tlie activities of the Navigator, has been edited by JVojdeV and Protwc 
for the ITiLlim Sedcs (r£pd). 

h>r the ecmiotiih Fjackground of this effort, Lei Hommes d*Affaires italieni 
d:i M$ym Agt hy Yves Reno Liard will W Found mcereiun^ while lYofcuor 
Tawney > ftflgjim and ike Rise of Capitalism Jcali with the Antwerp imereti in 
the Discoveries, A useful bur authncit.-imv sun mi ary b remained in Htuljvti 1 * 
Europe attd China [Lundon, 19,3 i), 

Cin the period of Poftis^ueH' eApxmion English hurortam hxvc 1 generally 
speaking, arccptfd unoidcally the liiiihly-colpupcd and roman be versions of 
the pLirtu^ucse Chroniclers. The one exception b R r $. Whkcaway's Rbe af 
Piirriijfursf Pou'tt in India. An early monograph by die present writer gn W^rMhir 
\md the Portuguese* (Bombay, ipz£) may i\sa be eoncnlraL 
Henri Cardie rh L'aniv? des mi Chine , Temng Pan, itid series, 

Vol. XU, is well doeumenrrd and Gtfcmg Tien-pe's Sino-Pirmjtmse Ti&tc frm 
TSU ft? K 144 (Leyden, 1934 J it also tnjurathig* 

About the e*uly aetivitiri of the Dutch in the Ibd Lin and Pacific Oceans there 
11 very little authoritative literature in Enghih. Petris' Dutch m Ceylon and the 
present writer's iKiahxknr and the Dutch deal with limited areas. John Nicuhoff 1 ' 
buoh un die Em64aty p/ Petetde Qivm flnJ faevh AGryeer tf Ivkirtg u available in 
wi FnglisFi traml.uinn byjohn Ocilhy. Pin\^nC. R. Boxer V Jm Cmp^nle itt 
Japan provides very interesting sdehgha ors the relations ot the HolwndcTi 
wTtb the Japanese Empire. 
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CHAPTER I 


INDIA AND THE ISLANDS 
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I T would have required supernatural vision for an observer in 
1750 to foretell that in the course of fifmyears a European 
nation would have conquered a third of liuhi and would be 
preparing to contest with the Mar albas for a position of para- 
raouiitcy over the rest; for after 250 years the position of Euro¬ 
pean nations in India was substantially the same a* it had been after 
Albuquerque in 1515. The Portuguese ruled over their territories 
in Gna, Daman and Diu P the sport of every Power on the Sea, and 
they counted for nothing in die political struggle chat was soon 
to follow. Tile Dutch had a few minor settlement^ the mosfim¬ 
portant of which was Cochin, hall a square mile of fortified beach 
situated on an island, from wliieh they earned on a flourishing 
pepper trade. The French 'India" consisted of the establishments at 
Pondicherry and a few minor trading posts, Karikal, Malic and 
ChandemagorCp, then under the governorship ot die flamboyant 
and tntrigtnng Duplcix. The British, whose trade had greatly in¬ 
creased during the first half of the century, had establishments at 
Surat j Madras, Masuliparam and Calcutta, besides smaller trading 
posts 111 Bengal, The island of Bombay they held in sovereignty, as 
it had been transferred to the King of England by the Portuguese and 
by him to the Eas t India Company to be held J tn free smdconmiOn 
soccage as die manor of East Greenwich on payment of the annual 
rent of 10 pounds in gold, cm the 10th of September cadi year 1 . 

It is necessary m remember that nowhere outside the island of 
Bombay did the E?tft India Company claim territorial sovereignty' 
and die Fort St George (Madras) was confined to the beach. Just 
nest to it, barely a mile and a hall away, was the Portuguese 
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settlement of St Tronic. In 1700 a Mogul governor had appeared 
in Madras, and had to be bought off widi an immense gift and 
a banquet which included 600 dishes, followed by an adequate 
supply of dancing women. The visit of the Nawab became almost 
an annual affair. The township of Madras as part of the Company’s 
settlement came into existence only in 1708, when the Central 
Government at Delhi made a grant of five villages adjacent to the 
fort. In Bengal also the position of th^inghsh was in no way 
different. The Viceroy of Bengal continued to be addressed by 
them in the most cringing terms. In addressing the Emperor one 
of the English Presidents described himself as ‘the smallest particle 
of sand, John Russel, President of the East India Company with 
his forehand at command rubbed on the ground’. The Company 
had the right of free trade in Bengal and were allowed to rent two 
villages near Calcutta. But the Mogul Government denied them 
jurisdiction and the activities of the Company w’erc restricted to 
the legitimate business of trade. They continued to maintain this 
humble attitude not only to the throne at Delhi and the Mogul 
viceroys and governors, but to local potentates, for no dream 
of political power or empire had come to possess them as yet. 

Nor was their power adequate for any serious political inter¬ 
vention. The previous experiences of the Portuguese, the Dutch 
and the British had shown that the European nations were not 
yet in a position to enforce their claims even against minor rulers. 
The Dutch came up against the Raja of Travancorc in 1739, and 
though their power in neighbouring Ceylon was considerable, the 
battle ended in a disaster for the Netherlanders, whose landing 
party, including over a hundred Europeans, had to surrender 
ign ominously. The attempt of die British to extend their authority 
to the villages near Madras had led to their forcible eviction by the 
local authorities at the beginning of the century. Even on the sea, 
as late as 1722, Kanoji Angria had defeated and put to flight a 
combined attack of the British and the Portuguese. In 1738, the 
British naval authorities on the West coast repeated: ‘Our strength 
is not sufficient to withstanding him (Sambhaji Angria) for I assure 
Your Honour that he is a stronger enemy than you and a great 
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many others think. In fact, tor well over a cjuarter of a century 
after Plassey, British military power was not so serious a factor as 
later historians have been inclined to think. 

What, then, enabled these trading establishments and the East 
India Company in England to gain political and military power 
within a period of fifty years, enabling them to fight the Maratha 
power and crush it on the field of Assaye (1803)? What forces, 
political, economic aiid social helped to bring about so mighty a 
transformation? An explanation of this change is fundamental to 
the understanding of Europe’s position generally in Asia in the 
nineteenth century, for undoubtedly it was the india-based strengdi 
of Britain, as a great Asiatic Power, that enabled it to force open 
the doors of China, establish European predominance in the 
Yangtze Valley, reduce the power of the Great Manchus, and help 
to convert the rest of Asia into a European dependency. It is the 
military conquest of India which, though completed only in 1858, 
had given to the British an unshakable foundation by 1818, that 
enabled the industrially revolutionized Britain in the post-Napo- 
leonic period to project her political and economic power into the 
Pacific. An analysis of the factors that led to this transformation is 
therefore necessary at this stage of our study. 

The picture that India presented in 1748 was one of extreme 
complexity. In the continental area, extending from the boundaries 
of Mysore in the south along the western coast to the gates of 
Delhi, including within it the fertile areas of Gujerat, Malwa and 
the vast central tract between the Ganges and the Vindhyas, the 
Marathas had established a powerful empire which was centrally 
controlled and directed from Poona. This constituted at the time 
the only indigenous dynamic political force in India, animated, as 
the Duke of Wellington noted, by a spirit of national patriotism 
and guided for another half century by policies of national pre¬ 
servation. The Maratha Empire, with its capital at Poona, had not 
yet come to look upon the merchants in Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta as possible rivals to the Empire of Hindustan and its 
main interest at the time was to consolidate its conquests in 
Malwa and Central India and take over the heritage of the 
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Moguls. It is, however, interesting to note that not only in 1803 
and 1818, but in 1858, it was the Maratha power that challenged 
Britain, for such organization, military ability and political direc¬ 
tion that the war of 1857-8 displayed on the Indian side came from 
the Marathas under Nana Sahib, the last Peishwa, Tatya Topee 
and the Rani of Jhansi—all remnants of Maratha power. 

Apart from the Marathas, there was no clearly defined political 
authority which evoked loyalty or allegiance anywhere else in 
India. A number of Mogul war lords had usurped authority in 
different provinces. The great area of the Deccan had been taken 
over by Asaf Jah, a disloyal and ambitious viceroy, who by tor¬ 
tuous diplomacy supported by large payments to the Marathas, 
was able to maintain himself in Hyderabad. When he died in 
1748, the Delhi Emperor, unable to nominate an official of his 
own choice, allowed the succession to be fought out. There was 
no local loyalty or allegiance involved, for the succession was to a 
post and not yet to a throne , and there was no dynastic claim or 
rights based on tradition, custom or popular acceptance. The 
Carnatic—the Mogul province to the south of the Deccan, which 
nominally extended to Cape Comorin, but where the Mogul 
had never exercised any authority whatever—was under a nawab 
who claimed to administer his suba from his headquarters at Arcot. 
It should be remembered that there was not even a tradition of 
Muslim rule in the area, and the nawab and his mercenaries were 
only titular representatives of a titular emperor in Delhi. His power 
was negligible and he controlled no administration worthy of the 
name. The rich and fertile province of Bengal was under a capable 
viceroy, Aliverdhy Khan, in 1750, and he also had made himself 
more or less independent. 

In the major areas where the foreign companies had their trade, 
the war lords had taken over from a fast dissolving centre, a 
position analogous to that in China after the Manchu Empire 
disappeared. The situation appeared reasonably stable so long as 
the original governors, appointed by legitim^e authority, con¬ 
ducted the administration. Thus, Asaf Jah in Hyderabad was not 
merely a powerful potentate, but in the public mind he sym- 
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bolized the central power. But his successor*, fighting among 
themselves, represented no political authority or principle. In the 
Carnatic it was even worse. Anwar Din—the Nawab—was no 
more than a subordinate official, appointed by the Nizam, himsclfa 
servant. It was no principality, no hereditary dominion that 
Chanda Sahib and Mohammed Ah claimed, but merely a nominal 
post which they desired to be conferred on them by the Mogul 
court. So far as the authority of the nawab over the Carnatic was 
concerned, how nominal it was would be evident from the fact 
that in 174° a Maratha general had laid the country waste, killed 
Dost Ah, the governor, and had exacted a tribute of ten million 
rupees from his successor! So when Anwar Din died, the claim to 
any legal authority—ifiteverexisted in the Carnatic—had vanished. 

A similar position arose in Bengal when Alivcrdhy Khan died 
in 1756. Aliverdhy had himself become the viceroy by a successful 
rebellion against his predecessor. At his death the succession to the 
viceroyalty became a matter of family intrigue. His grandson, who 
finally became the Nawab Nizam, or viceroy, no doubt received 
the Mogul authorization, but as events were to demonstrate 
clearly he had no claim on the loyalty of anyone, least cf all of 
the members of his family whom he had ousted. In fact, the basic 
factor in the political situation which developed in Hyderabad 
after the death of the Nizam Asaf Jah, in the Carnatic after 
the death of Anwar Din and in Bengal after the death of Aliv¬ 
erdhy, was the same—the extinction of political loyalty as a 
result of the attempt to convert an official post into a heritable prince¬ 
dom —thereby not only creating confusion by the extinction of 
legitimate authority which people accepted and to which people in 
general were still loyal, but reducing authority to naught by the 
unavoidable civil wars in which different parties at court supported 
different candidates. Chanda Sahib and Mohammed Ah fought 
in Arcot: Muzaffar Jung’s succession to the Deccan viceroyalty, 
confirmed by the Emperor, was challenged by Nasir Jung; Siraj- 
ud-Doula’s daims^to the Bengal viccroyalty were opposed by 
Ghasiti Begum, and her son Shaukat Jung at one time had even 
received tl\e firman of the Emperor. 
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This war-lordism in the Mogul territories and the consequent 
breakdown of local authority, following attempts to secure family 
successions, enabled the merchant groups in the ports to intervene 
on the side which promised the most liberal rewards or the 
greatest concessions. Dupleix, whose imagination outran his wis¬ 
dom, saw great possibilities of making a fortune for himself by 
intervening in the interests of the legal claimant, Muzzafar Jung, 
in Hyderabad, and of Chanda Sahib at Arcot (1749). The English 
East India Company in Madras thought that the time had come for 
them also to intervene, and they naturally threw their weight on 
the side of the rival candidate to the Suba of the Carnatic, Moham¬ 
med Ah. This individual, one of the vilest characters in history, 
achieved a remarkable eminence by the amount of his debts 
(mosdy created by collusion), by the corruption he introduced in 
British politics where through pocket boroughs he maintained no 
less than six members of Parliament at one time, and finally by 
being the subject of an eloquent denunciation by Edmund Burke. 
But apart from these claims to glory, Mohammed Ali is also en- 
tided to remembrance as the first Indian official to invite British 
intervention and with foreign help to convert the governor's 
chair into a princely gaddi. The East India Company gained but 
litde by this intervention, except the discomfiture of the French—no 
doubt satisfactory to the national pride of theBritish—and a doubtful 
ally from whom, when their power became more substantial, they 
were able to extract greater and more valuable concessions. 

The intervention in Bengal was a little more fruitful. The British 
had cautiously supported Ghasiti Begum and her Hindu bankers 
against Siraj-ud-Doula, and when that personage assumed the posi¬ 
tion of viceroy they were naturally marked out for his displeasure. 
The British, who W'ere illegally erecting fortifications at Calcutta, 
were ordered to pull them down. On their refusal he marched 
against Calcutta and captured Fort William (June 20, 1756). But 
if the East India Company could not fight against Sirajud Doula 
they could intrigue against him, and they were past masters in the 
game. As emphasized before, Sirajud Doula had no claim to the 
loyalty of anyone. He was not a legally appointed nawab nazim, 
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which title properly belonged to Shaukat Jung^ Against him there 
was therefore a powerful group of Muslim nobles, led by Mir 
Jafar. More important was a new force which began to manifest 
itself in these struggles. 

With the establishment of European trading centres in the main 
coastal areas of India, there had developed" a powerful Indian 
capitalist'class closely associated with the foreign merchants, and 
deriving great profits from trade with them. In Surat, these mer¬ 
chants had established a pre-eminence to which the Company’s 
early records bear full witness. Their influence in political affairs 
had also been considerable, for they had mediated for the Com¬ 
pany with the Mogul governors as early as 1662. The Ananaga- 
ranga Pillais (the Dubash of Duplcix) and the Pachiappa Mudaliars 
of Madras were men of great power and influence. During the 
eighteenth century, as a result of the growth of Bengal trade, the 
commercial community of North India had flocked to Murshida- 
bad and Calcutta. The Marwari millionaires of Bengal had be¬ 
come the equivalent of the comprador classes of Shanghai of a 
later period. While the nawabs and generals were able to squeeze 
them occasionally, there was no doubt that effective powgr in the 
form of control of the economic life of the province had passed 
from the decrepit Mogul nobles to the bania capitalists who 
fawned on them in their durbars but held their purse strings tightly. 

The emergence of this powerful class, whose economic interests 
were bound up with those of the foreign merchants and who had 
an inherited hatred of Muslim rule, was a factor of fundamental 
importance to the history of India and of Asia. It meant a change 
of tremendous significance in the political and economic structure 
of Asia. As we have pointed out before, India’s economy had been 
agricultural, i.c., based on the produce of land, and the industrial 
production of the country had been mainly for consumption. 
Such a system had contributed to the power of the landed rla<w 
and of a military aristocracy— -jagirdars —based on land. This 
traditional system*had for over two centuries been subjected to 
the influence of a commercial economy, based on oceanic trade. 
In the sixteenth century, as this trade was mainly in spices, it did 
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not affect the economy of continental India; but in the seventeenth 
century there was a change in the structure of India’s trade. India’s 
manufactured goods, calicoes, muslin, etc., and also commercial 
crops like mustard seed and hemp became the main items in de¬ 
mand. The produce of the rich Gangctic Valley flowed down to 
the ports of Bengal, through the agency of Marwari merchants, 
who, with their offices all over North India, soon became the 
wicldcrs of effective power. In the courts r of provincial viceroys 
they backed those who paid the largest interest on loans and 
helped diem in their business. In Bengal especially their power 
had waxed greatly'under the leadership ofjagat Seth, a veritable 
Croesus, the stories of whose wealth have become legendary in 
India. Jagat Seth had been insulted in public by Sirajud Doula, 
and the revenge he took on the nawab was to enter into negotia¬ 
tions with the East India Company at Calcutta to create a palace 
revolution. 

Plassey, which was the result, was a transaction, not a batde, a 
transaction by which the compradors of Bengal, led by Jagat 
Seth," sold the nawab to the East India Company. The nawab’s 
general^, already in league with the Hindu merchant princes and 
their British allies, did not fight and the treacherous general, Mir 
Jafar, received, as the price of his betrayal, the Nawabi of Bengal. 
But it would be a mistake to think that Plassey cither gave the 
province of Bengal to the Company or made the Company a 
military power of any significance. All that it did, in form, was 
to make the Company a Zamittdar —the landlord of the district 
known as twenty-four Parganmhs. In effect, it placed the governor 
under the Company’s thumb, a pitiful figure who could be 
squeezed by the greedy servants of die Company and from whom 
every kind of concession could be exacted. The Nawab’s Govern¬ 
ment broke down utterly as his authority now depended entirely 
on the Company’s authorities at Calcutta. In quick succession the 
nawabs were changed. The Mogul court at Delhi now thought 
that the time had come for it to intervene in the affairs of Bengal, 
but its attempted intervention proved ineffectual and at Buxar 
(1764) the Emperor, after an engagement in which his forces 
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were defeated, granted to the Company th« Diwani, i.e., the 
right of revenue administration, over the rich territories of Bengal, 
Bihar and Oriss3. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to go into the sordid details 
of the Company’s early administration of their Diwani of Bengal. 
In brief, \f may be stated that for a decade the whole power of the 
organized. State was directed to a single purpose—plunder. It was 
a robber State that had come into existence, and Richard Becher, 
a servant of the Company, wrote to his masters in London on 
May 24, 1769, as follows: ‘It must give pain to an Englishman to 
have reason to think that since the accession of the Company to 
the Diwani the condition of the people of this country has been 
worse than it was before. . .. This fine country, which flourished 
under the most despotic and arbitrary government, is verging to¬ 
wards ruin.’ In a remarkable document, some of the leading land- 
owners of the country petitioned die Council and stated: ‘The 
factories of the English gentlemen are many and many of their 
gumastas are in all places and in every village, almost throughout 
the province of Bengal. They trade ... in all kinds of grain, linen 
and whatever other commodities arc provided in the country. In 
order to purchase these articles, they force their money on the 
ryots and having by these oppressive methods bought the goods 
at a low rate, they oblige the inhabitants and the shopkeepers to 
take diem at a high price, exceeding what is paid in the markets. 
. . . There is now scarce anything left in the country .’ 

A new State, based on a merciless exploitation of the people, 
had come into existence in India, and that State had an unchal¬ 
lenged mastery of the sea, which enabled it to concentrate its 
strength anywhere on the coast. But again it would be a mistake to 
diink that the Company had already become anything like a 
powerful competitor for authority in India. In 1769 Hyder Ali, 
who had usurped the government of Mysore, was able to dictate 
peace at the very gates of Fort St George in Madras. An attempt 
by the Bombay Government to repeat the success of Clive in 
Bengal by challenging the might of the Marathas led to the humi¬ 
liating convention of Wadgoan in 1779 * But after I 77 2 » Warren 
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Hastings was steadily building up an administration in Bengal 
which in a few years’ time was to convert the robber State of Clive 
into a powerful and organized government. Also, Hastings realized 
that it was beyond the power of the Company to challenge 
Maratha authority and therefore set himself to detach the more 
powerful feudatories, the Raja of Nagpur in Central Jndia and 
Scindia who controlled Maratha interests in the north, from the 
central government at Poona. 

Two decades of settled administration under Hastings and Lord 
Cornwallis, and the complete exclusion of die French Navy from 
the Indian Ocean following the withdrawal of Admiral Suffren, 
gave to the British at the end of the century a superiority of 
strength, which, though not yet decisive, was sufficient to give 
diem a dominant influence with the lesser States of India. The 
Carnatic passed under their control: the Nawabi of Oudh had 
been reduced to a tributary. At the end of the century only three 
Powers faced die Company in India: the Maratha Empire cover¬ 
ing the west and central parts of India, the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
whose territories covered the tablelands of the Deccan, and Tipu 
Sultan,'who ruled over Mysore in the south. That was the position 
when Lord Mornington (later the Marquis of Wellesley) came 
out as Governor-General in 1798. The history of the British in 
India is not illumined by many outstanding names, but Warren 
Hastings, Wellesley and Dalhousic have claims to be considered 
among great statesmen. Though he was vain, pompous, intolerant 
of opposition and capable of chicanery and meanness, Wellesley 
had from the first a very clear vision of what he set out to achieve. 
That was to destroy the power of the Marathas and make the 
English Company supreme in India. For this purpose it was neces¬ 
sary to gain control of Mysore, so that the Maratha homelands 
could be attacked from the south, to neutralize the Nizam, so that the 
direat from the powerful force which the Frenchman Raymond 
ad organized could be eliminated, and above all to weaken the 
central government of the Marathas by sowing seeds of dissension 
in Poona. In a short and swift campaign, Wellesley, with die 
active assistance of the supporters of the Hindu Dynasty of Mysore, 
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whose power Tipu had usurped, destroyed die power of the 
Sultan and pushed the Company’s forces to within striking dis¬ 
tance of the Maratha homelands. By a determined coup d'etat in 
Hyderabad, the French-controlled forces of the Nizam were dis¬ 
banded and the Nizam himself reduced to the position of a de¬ 
pendent prince. Wellesey now felt himself to be in a position to 
challcngc'thc Marathas. He signed a treaty with a traitorous pre¬ 
tender to 'the headship of the Maratha State, which his more 
brilliant brother, Arthur Wellesley (later Duke of Wellington) 
described as ‘a treaty with a cypher’, and under the cloak of sup¬ 
porting die legitimate authority of die Peishwa-attempted to bring 
the Maradia Empire within his system of subordinate alliances. 

In the war that followed, the genius of the future Duke of 
Wellington destroyed Maratha military power at the field of 
Assayc (1803) in the Deccan, and Lord Lake routed Scindia’s 
northern forces at Laswari. But diough great victories were won, 
the Marathas could not be disposed of in die manner that Tipu 
had been dealt with, or the Nizam brought under subjection. The 
successive failures of Lord Lake before Bharatpur and the ch&ing 
of Colonel Monson’s forces up and down Central India by Holkar 
showed that British military power, while it had achieved superior¬ 
ity on the field, was yet unable to conquer and hold India. The 
effort was given up, to be renewed twelve years later. Then the 
Company, under the Marquis of Hastings, destroyed the Maratha 
power at Poona and annexed the Pcishwa’s territories to the Bom¬ 
bay presidency and reduced die power of Scindia by detaching 
from him the Rajput principalities and in general extending their 
sway up to the Sutlej. 

In 1818 the English Company had become ‘the paramount 
power’ in India, holding as its direct territory the Gangetic Valley 
up to Delhi, the Maratha homelands in the Deccan, die littoral of 
the Arabian Sea and the coastal strips extending from Bengal to 
the south. The interior of India was still under protected princes, 
one of whom, Scindia, was then considered an independent 
State. Across the Sutlej, in the meantime, had grown up the for¬ 
midable power of the Sikh kingdom extending up to the Kliybcr 
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Pass on the west, to Gilgit in the north and to Sindh in the south. 
The Company watched the growth of this powerful empire, to 
challenge which they did not yet feel strong enough. The disas¬ 
trous experience of the Afghan campaign (1838-42)—as unblush¬ 
ing an act of aggression as any in history—had taught the British 
not to over-estimate their military strength. But the existence of 
an independent Indian kingdom was an eyesore and "che same 
strategy that Wellesley had followed with regard to thd Marathas 
was repeated with the Sikhs. As a preliminary step Scindia’s large 
forces were demobilized (1843) as the Nizam’s had been in 1799. 
Sindh was conquered (1844) for the same reason that Mysore had 
been conquered by Wellesley, to enable the British to strike the 
enemy from behind. The most powerful personality and military 
commander in the Sikh Empire, Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu, was 
bribed by the fair province of Kashmir (for which the Company 
later unfairly insisted on a cash payment also). When these steps 
had been taken an excuse was found to declare war on the Sikhs, 
and after two bloody campaigns the last Indian kingdom was con¬ 
quered and annexed (1848). 

From the Indus to the Brahmaputra, from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin, the British had, in the course of a hundred years 
of warfare, established their unchallenged authority. Such king¬ 
doms as had been permitted to exist, like Kashmir, Gwalior, 
Hyderabad, Baroda, Travancorc and the Rajput States, apart from 
minor principalities set up or detached from the major States, had 
been turned into dependent territories, isolated from each other, 
and powerless individually against the authority of the British. 
The Company felt itself to be the undisputed master of India, and 
under Lord Dalhousie set itself to the task of building up a modem 
unified administration. But the Indian people though conquered 
had not yet been subdued. They made one last effort, under the 
leadership of the Maratha Pcishwas, still using the name and 
authority of the Mogul Emperor, to throw off the foreign yoke. 
The great outbreak of 1857-8—known in British history as the 
Indian Mutiny—was the last determined but ineffective attempt of 
the old ruling classes, the Marathas and the Moguls, to drive out 
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the British* It wits put down with a heavy hand after eighteen 
months of desultory fighting and in 1858 die East India Company, 
which had built uo the Empire of India, ceased formally to exist. 
The British Government, in that year, took over the direct ad¬ 
ministration of India. 

Once Brirish rule was firmly established on the land mass of 
India, with no serious challenge to its authority, it began to dis¬ 
close imperial ambitions towards neighbouring States. Previous 
Indian empires, except the Cholas (850-1150), never having pos¬ 
sessed the command Gf the seas, had not ventured to look across 
the oceans as suitable areas of imperial expansion. With the British 
the position was naturally different. Also, when the Napoleonic 
wars had forced the Dutch Republic into an alliance with die 
French, die British Government was able to utilize its position in 
India for pursuing an aggressive policy in die East. From India a 
policy of imperial expansion was planned, and the British Govern¬ 
ment of India was set on the perilous road of conquest and 
annexation in the East for the benefit of Britain, but of course at 
the expense of the Indian taxpayer. Malacca was taken originally 
in 1795 and again in 1807. Java was conquered from thu Dutch 
but returned to them after the treaty of Vienna. These were only 
die beginnings. It was only after 1818, after the Maratha power 
had been finally crushed, that the British authorities in India began 
to look upon themselves as an empire on the march. Lord Hastings 
encouraged Raffles to acquire from the Sultan of Johore the 
island of Singapore* for die East India Company. The idea behind 

* It was almost accidentally that Singapore was selected as a settlement. In 
the postscript of a set of directions from Lord Hastings to Raffles was the 
suggestion that if the Sumatran coast had already been occupied by the Dutch, 
then Johore might not be a bad substitute, and to enable Raffles to take action 
Hastings had forwarded a complimentary letter to the Sultan. Writing to his 
friend Marsden a week later Raffles said: My attention is principally turned 
to Johore and you must not be surprised if my next letter to you is dated from 
the site of the ancient city of Sinhapura.* g , 

In his note to the authorities in Calcutta he declared: Its position in the 
straits is even more commanding than even Rhio for our Cliina trade passing 
down the straits of Malacca and every’ native vessel that sails through the straits 
of Rhio must pass in sight of it.* 
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it is explained thuj: ‘You have only to glance ac the map . .. our 
station completely outflanks the Straits of Malacca and secures a 
passage for our China ships at all times and ir all circumstances. 
What Malta is in the West, Singapore may become in the 
East/ 

Burma bordered on India, and that was a sufficient reason for 
British interest in her affairs. In 1784 the Burmese conquered 
Arakan and since that time there have been occasional frontier 
incidents. One such incident in 1823 provided the occasion for a 
trial of strength. The British attempts to invade Burma from the 
land side ended in failure, and Maha Bandula, the famous Burmese 
general, gained some victories against the Company’s troops. But 
the British fitted out an expedition and occupied Rangoon and 
began an advance on Ava. A peace was patched up under which 
the Burmese King surrendered Arakan and Tenasscrim and paid 
a heavy indemnity. But the Company’s thirst for conquest was 
not quenched. Twenty years later another and even more frivolous 
excuse was found. The captain of a British vessel, Captain Lewis, 
put forward a claim for Rs. 9,200 as compensation for indignities 
and fines inflicted on him by authorities at Burmese ports. Lord 
Dalhousie, who was then the Governor-General, took it up with 
the court of Ava, and in order to give force to his representation 
about a debt of £920 sent to Rangoon a fleet of six naval vessels 
under Commodore Lambert. The Commodore, an impatient 
empire builder, and in Dalhousie’s own words ‘too combustible 
for negotiations’, forced the issue by seizing a vessel flying the 
King’s flag. The incidents leading up to the Second Burmese War 
may best be described in Richard Cobden’s words: 

‘Lord Dalhousie begins with a claim on the Burmese for less 
than a thousand pounds: which is followed by the additional 
demand of an apology from the Governor of Rangoon for the 
insult offered to our officers; next his terms are raised to one 
hundred thousand pounds and an apology from the King’s 
Ministers: then follows the invasion of Burmese territory, when 
suddenly all demands for pecuniary compensation and apologies 
cease, and his Lordship is willing to accept the cession of Pegu as a 
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“compensation and reparation” for the past whilst at the same time 
he pens long minutes to prove how calamitous it will be for us 
to annex that province to our Indian Empire. . . . Ought we not 
to advertise in The Times for a Governor-General who can collect 
a debt of a thousand pounds without annexing a territory which 
will4?e ruinous to'our finances?’* 

The war ended rather informally by the masterful Lord Dal- 
housie annexing Pegit by a proclamation. No treaty was signed 
with the Burmese king; there was no formal cessation of hostilities 
and even the debt of £920 was forgotten in the expenditure ot 
millions which the Indian treasury had to bear. And the Burmese 
were duly warned that Britain had not finished with them. In his 
proclamation Dalhousie added ominously that aggressions if per¬ 
sisted in ‘must of necessity lead to the total subversion of the 
Burman State and to the ruin and exile of the King and his race’. 
Of course the lamb continued his aggression and thirty-three years 
later, as we shall see, the prophesy was duly fulfilled. The Burmese 
State was subverted and the king and his race were exiled. 

(ii) 

Up to the time of Van Imhoff (i743~5o) the Dutch rule in In¬ 
donesia was confined to the administration of scattered establish¬ 
ments and forts, from a central point, Jakarta (renamed Batavia 
by Coen). The great State of Mataram and the Sultanates of 
Atjeh and Temate and numerous lesser principalities remained 
nominally independent, though greatly weakened as a result of 
internal troubles and the operation of economic forces. In Bali and 
Lambok, Dutch influence had not penetrated. In Sumatra the 
Sultanates of Palembang and Jambi were vassal States of Batavia, 
but the rest of the territory was politically independent, though 
the Company had the monopoly in regard to the export of spices. 
Dutch authority^ardly touched the immense island of Borneo, 

* Richard Cobden: ‘How wars arc got up in India.’ Political Writing.t oj 

Cobden. London, 1867, Vol. II (pp. 25-106). 
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and it was only in 1756 that the Company was able to conclude a 
satisfactory treaty with the Sultan of Banjermasin in the south-east 
comer of the island. / 

The Dutch had appreciated quite early the cheapness of the 
system of ‘indirect rule’ and its effectiveness from the point of 
view of unhampered exploitation. The sultans were allowed to 
fight among themselves, to oppress their peoples and do whatever 
they liked so long as the trade was monopolf/ed by the Company, 
and under the cover of the sovereign authority of the sultans the 
Dutch were able to exploit the resources of the island. But as was 
inevitable under such a system of indirect government, the States 
through which it worked began soon to disintegrate and it be¬ 
came necessary for the protecting Power to prop them up by 
direct intervention. From 1705 it was the definite policy of the 
Company to uphold monarchical authority in Mataram; the con¬ 
dition of Dutch support being the obligation to deliver all the rice 
that the Company may demand at the price fixed by them . 

This unnatural system of political independence and economic 
vassalage led to an inevitable breakdown of the State administra¬ 
tion. h/^taram was not only at war continuously with the 
Balinese chiefs, but also had to struggle against rebellions led by 
members of the royal family and vassals who had to be fleeced in 
order to meet the ever-increasingdemands of the Dutch. This state 
of affairs led to continuous interference in support of the rulers 
where the rulers were friendly; and against them, where they were 
not subservient to Dutch policy; justifying the celebrated observa¬ 
tion of Abbe Raynal that the Dutch ‘armed the father against the 
son and son against the father. The claims of the weak against the 
strong and of the strong against the weak were supported accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. One day they sided with the monarch, the 
next with the vassals.’ 

The policy of direct territorial acquisition and reduction of the 
political independence of the Sultanates was first inaugurated by 
Van Imhoff in 1743. In that year the Company had acquired all 
the coastal districts on the north side of Java, the exclusive control 
of all the seaports and also the territory of the kingdoms of Balam- 
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baurgan.^Next, they turned to Mataram itself. A civil war was 
promoted in that kingdom in which the Company, after first sup¬ 
porting the legitimate ruler against his rebellious relatives, finally 
partitioned the State. The new rulers were only sovereigns in title. 
To their courts were attached Residents who effectively controlled 
the administration. In 1755, apart from the territory directly held 
by the Company, Java was divided into five small States—Bantam, 
Chcribon, Djokjakarta, Surakatra and Mangkunagara. In Bantam 
alone a spirit of independence had remained. There a remarkable 
lady, known to us as Ratu Sjarija, had acquired great influence over 
the Sultan, but a rebellion had broken out against her led by a holy 
man, Kiai Tapa, who seems to have exploited the surviving Hindu 
feelings of the local population. The Dutch intervened, in this case, 
against the Sultan’s authority. They were soon able to get the old 
Sultan deposed and install in his place someone who accepted a 
position of dependence. 

By 1760 the Dutch position in Java had thus been consolidated, 
but in Sumatra and in the ‘outer’ territories, the Company’s in¬ 
terest continued to be solely one of trade. The Sultanate of Atjeh 
in Western Sumatra maintained a separate, if precarious, existence. 
In the ‘outer’ areas the political authority of the Dutch was still 
nominal and the Company insisted only on the monopoly of 
trade. But a central territory having come into existence, the 
gradual penetration of all areas became inevitable and within the 
course of the next few decades the Dutch became not only the 
monopolists of the Indonesian trade but the effective masters of 
the island territories. 

What forced the pace and completed the change was not so 
much the political ambition of the Dutch as the intervention of 
the British. In 1795 the Netherlands had followed the wake of 
France and opted for revolution. The authorities in Batavia were 
alarmed about the application of the revolutionary principles in 
colonial countries and made cautious suggestions: We assume 
that it is your intuition that the new system shall be applied only 
to the Government of the Company, to its servants and the Dutch 
citizens. The number of these citizens, however, is limited and 
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only a few of then} are capable of forming a sound judgment on 
affairs of importance. The interests of these few citizens cannot 
outweigh those of the Company and they must never jeopardize 
these more important interests.’ Liberty, fraternity and equality at 
home, but exploitation in the colonies—this was the slogan of 
revolutionary Holland. But revolutions could not be casilycon- 
trolled. In 1798 the Company’s charter was abrogated and In¬ 
donesia became a State colony of the Netherlands. But though the 
Government in Holland continued to profess revolutionary prin¬ 
ciples they added the rider that ‘the doctrines of liberty and 
equality... cannot be transferred to nor applied to the East Indian 
possessions of the State so long as die security of these possessions 
depends on die existing and necessary state of subordination’ (of 
the Indonesians). Nor was die Government prepared to abolish 
slavery, being content with the pious statement that the reform 
must wait ‘until a higher order of general civilization will permit 
the amelioration of their fate’. 

It is difficult to speak with restraint about the Dutch system in 
Indonesia. In the words of a Dutch historian: ‘Destruction, re¬ 
sistance/md reprisals was the monotonous story of the Moluccas.’ 
An English writer, sympathetic to the Dutch and an apologist of 
colonial rule, J. S. Fumivall, describes the effect of the Dutch 
system as follows: ‘Amboyna could produce more cloves than the 
whole world could consume and the Dutch therefore encouraged 
the King of Tematc ... to continue his war against Tidore so 
that his people could be diverted from the cultivation of cloves. 
In Banda, they substituted slave labour for free cultivation by 
peasants, and by cutting off die supply of rice from Java they 
reduced the people from a diet of rice to a less nutritious diet of 
sago. On this food many died and more slaves were required. 
These were imported from so far afield as Arakan, but the 
Archipelago itself was the main source of supply, and islands which 
grew no food raided neighbouring islands to capture slaves to ex¬ 
change for rice.’ r 

Coen, the founder of Batavia, who according to Dutch writers 
of the time ‘carried on in such a criminal and murderous way that 
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the blood^of the poor people cries for revenge’,* laid down the 
principle on which Dutch policy was built up later. ‘May not a 
man in Europe/ he asked, ‘do what he likes with his cattle? Even 
so docs the master nere do with his men, for everywhere, these 
with all that belongs to them are as much the property of the 
master, as are brute beasts in the Netherlands. The law of this land 
is the will of the King and he is King who is strongest/f Euro¬ 
pean kings had also claimed that the law was their will, and a little 
after Coen’s time, Louis XIV even claimed that he was the State. 
Neither under Hindu nor under Muslim theory was there ever 
a claim that the ruler owned the people, but this pernicious 
doctrine of Coen became the basis of Dutch practice and the 
theoretical foundation of the planter-coolie relationship which 
held sway for a hundred years in Indonesia. 

Armed with a convenient theory of this character, the Dutch 
had no occasion to pretend that they had any moral obligation to¬ 
wards the people of Java. In fact, it must be said to their credit 
that the avowed purpose of their presence in the Indies was to 
make maximum profits by every method, moral or immbral, 
open to them. The cry of ‘Mission Interrupted’ is only a recent 
pretence and the Dutch themselves never considered the claims of 
the population till international events at different times forced 
them reluctantly to do so. 

Till the beginning of the eighteenth century the trade in spices 
had yielded them the largest profits. The profits of the clove trade in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were phenomenal. Magel¬ 
lan’s ship Victoria , which had taken a cargo of cloves from 
Moluccas, had sold it at a profit of 2,500 per cent. But by the 
beginning of the eighteenth century these profits had begun to 
dwindle, as the Dutch by their monopoly had forced other 
countries to encourage the cultivation of cloves, in India and else¬ 
where. Then it was discovered that coffee had a large market in 
Europe and would be a very profitable trade. About 1660 coffee 

* Report of some pTbple who hove returned from the Indies , 1662. Kroniek, 

pp. 321-39. 

f Gongrijp—quoted in Fumivall, p. 44 - 
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had been introduced into Europe and had soon become^ popular 
beverage. The demand for it appeared to be inexhaustible. In Java 
the plant was introduced from Malabar in South India at the be¬ 
ginning of the century and in a few years it became a major pro¬ 
duct of the island. As it fetched high prices in the world market, 
this crop might have restored the prosperity of the peasants of the 
islands, but this the Company did not desire. ‘The Javanese might 
become too rich’ was the fear most comnTbnly expressed in the 
documents of the period, and to prevent Javanese prosperity and 
to gather as much of the wealth of Java into their own coffers 
were the simple and openly declared aims of the Dutch. 

The Company therefore followed a threefold policy, an arbi¬ 
trary reduction of coffee prices in Batavia, a restriction of planta¬ 
tions and an open system of cheating under which the producers 
were forced to deliver 240 to 270 lb for the price of 125 lb, of 
which also, after deductions on various accounts, only the price of 
14 lb went to the Indonesian cultivator. Thus cheated out of their 
profits and denied even a fair price for their produce, the peasants 
werefnot willing to cultivate coffee. The ‘Regents’, who were the 
Indonesian agents of the Company, also showed no enthusiasm. 
The Dutch, therefore, decided to force both the regents and the 
peasants to cultivate coffee and to deliver it to them at a fixed 
price. The theory of the Company was simple. They had in¬ 
herited the sovereign rights of the sultans and therefore they had 
the right of absolute property over the land; the right of exploita¬ 
tion belonged to them wholly. The regents and peasants were 
merely their agents. In fact, in the eyes of the Company Java had 
become a vast coffee estate owned by them, and the sovereignty 
which they exercised was meant only to give the planter—in this 
case the Company—the right, on legal pretext, to deprive the 
Indonesian even of reasonable wages for his labour. 

Coffee had been previously made an article of monopoly. By 
about 1760 the regents were made responsible for the cultivation, 
and were placed under the supervision and control of a Dutch 
official. A number of minor officers, known as Coffee Sergeants, 
were appointed to see that the regents and the peasants did not 
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neglect coffee cultivation. In fact the whole business was planned 
systematically as in an estate, and the coffee thus cultivated was 
collected and sold by the Company. 

It was a silent but far-reaching revolution that the plantation 
system introduced in the Dutch-Indonesian relations. Previously 
the Dutch had only been merchants buying the spices and rice 
that die country produced and selling them at profit. True, they 
used their'power to establish a monopoly, but beyond this the 
trading activities of the Company did not interfere with the life 
of the people. But the change-over into a plantadon economy in¬ 
volved the actual exploitation of labour, a control of the economic 
activity of the population and an effective supervision: in fact 
‘estate management’ over a whole country. The island of Java 
became a plantation of the Company, and the relations between 
the sovereign, which the Company now claimed to be, and its 
subjects were in substance those of planter and coolie, in which 
the former was not merely the employer of labour, but also die 
authority invested with the rights of life and dcadi and the wielder 
of the machinery of comprehensive oppression diat only a legal 
system enforced with the authority of the ruler can devyc. The 
latter was not merely a coolie, but one without even nominal 
rights against his employer, against whom he could not appeal 
cidier to the judiciary or to the executive. There is no parallel in 
history where a whole people was thus converted by the exercise 
of sovereignty into a nation of estate coolies, with their own 
natural aristocracy reduced to the position of foremen and super¬ 
intendents, through whom the work was exacted and die oppres¬ 
sion carried out. The Incas of Peru no doubt were ruthless and 
equally systematic in their exploitation of the people, but they at 
least lived in the country and the profits were spent there. Here 
on the other hand the profits were sent to a distant land to enable 
the masters to live a life of luxury far away from the scenes of toil. 

The regents, who were the instruments through whom the 
Dutch worked thi* cruel and heartless policy, were appointed by 
the Governor-General, though the position was considered here¬ 
ditary and the Dutch authorities took into consideration and 
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generally respected hereditary claims. Though appointed by the 
Dutch they ‘considered the peasants as well as the soil as their 
personal property* and exacted forced labour on coffee plantations 
from all. That the regents themselves were not allowed to grow 
rich is demonstrated by the fact that the Commissary for Native 
Affairs, the dignitary under whose directions the regents worked, 
had usually to give them loans at usurious rates in anticipation of 
coffee deliveries, and the debts became so Heavy that after a short 
time the coffee delivered was not sufficient to pay the interest. 
Thus neither the poor Indonesian who by a system of corve was 
forced to work in the fields, nor the regents who supervised the 
labourer, received any profit. The policy of preventing the Indo¬ 
nesians from becoming rich was carried out with the utmost 
thoroughness.* 

From the miserable degradation to which the people of Java 
were reduced they were saved by the virile inspiration of Islam. 
We have already seen how, at the time of the arrival of the Por¬ 
tuguese, Islam had only been established at the great trading 
centres and at some of the courts of the rulers. The attempt of the 
Portuguese to convert the Hindu population of the interior met 
with no success, and by the end of the sixteenth century most of 
Java and Sumatra had accepted Islam. The pressure on them was 
continuous, and when the kingdom of Balambangan in East Java 
fell in 1639 to the attack of the Sultan of Mataram, organized 
Hinduism ceased to exist in Java. Slowly the character of Islam 
itself began to undergo a change. Introduced originally from India 
by Gujcrat merchants, it was, until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, no more than an Islamic layer on the old Hindu beliefs. 
But in the case of a religion like Islam, whose solidarity, orthodoxy 
and rigidity are maintained by the annual pilgrimages to the holy 
cities and by a constant diffusion of learning through maulvis and 

* Apart from this utterly depressed position of the people it should be re¬ 
membered that under the Dutch law the evidence of non-Christians was not 
admitted in courts. After 1633 their testimony was admitted ‘in some cases in 
which no Christians were involved*. With a judiciary established on this basis, 
the Indonesians, even if any rights had been accorded to them, would have 
found it impossible to get them enforced. 
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preachcrs^such a situation could not last for a$iy length of time. 
Returning Javanese hajis brought learned men with them. Also 
it should be remembered that in the seventeenth century the world 
position of Islam was represented by Turkey, whose menacing 
power in the Middle East, in the Levant and along the entire 
African littoral of the Mediterranean still made Europe tremble. 
Nor was die Mogul Empire in India a factor which could be 
overlooked in Eastern" politics at the time. A great pride in the 
international position of Islam, the privilege of belonging to a 
mighty world community was always a sustaining force with 
Muslims everywhere even when their political position appeared 
weak or depressed in any particular area. With die arrival of 
sheikhs, hajis and maulvis from Mecca and die Middle East, a 
major transformation in religious, social and political conditions 
began to take place in Indonesia. 

The period of intense missionary activity, starting with 1630, 
witnessed in its religious phase the intensification of Islamic beliefs, 
the establishment of die authority of religious leaders and a general 
approach to the Muslim oudook on life. Its object was both to 
wean the Indonesians away from persistent Hindu traditions as 
well as to organize resistance to Christian religious aggression. 
Socially, the Mecca influence was directed towards Islamic con¬ 
formity—in marriage, law’s of inheritance, etc., which arc 
governed in most Muslim countries by the shariat. Politically the 
movement represented a spirit of resistance. An Arabian sheikh is 
said to have conveyed to the Ruler of Mataram the tide of sultan 
on behalf of the Khalif’s Governor of Mecca. The other sultanates, 
especially Atjch, situated nearest to die mainland, began also to 
enter into relations with the Muslim Powers in the Middle East. 

In Bantam, Sultan Abdul Fateh made a determined effort to 
convert his State into a centre of Islamic activities. His own son 
was sent on a pilgrimage to Mecca with instructions to proceed to 
Constantinople. Another notable character who represented this 
political revival ofifclam was Ibn Sikandcr, who organized a fleet 
to operate against the Dutch . Jehad was proclaimed against the in¬ 
fidels. The leader was Sheikh Yusuf, a Mecca-educated Indonesian 
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who had acquired the reputation of being a saint. Auraigzeb, the 
zealous Muslim Emperor of India, seems also to have taken a hand 
and dispatched a number of agitators to preach resistance to the 
Dutch. He also protested to the Dutch against the arrest of one of 
them who in consequence had to be released. 

It should not be understood that diere was no local ruction 
in Java itself against the influence of Mecca-educated priests. Sultan 
Amang Kurat I, for example, is said to have put to the sword a 
large number of mullahs and their families, because they had tried 
to assume authority over the people. He also deprived the priests 
(kadis) of all the jurisdiction that his father Sultan Angling had 
given them. 

The strengthening of Islam led to a great intensification of re¬ 
sistance against Dutch aggression in the islands. The resentment 
of Muslims at the missionary efforts of the Dutch in Amboyna 
led to war in the Moluccas. The leading officials of the Company 
at the time, like Rycloff Van Goens, were convinced that religion 
was^ one of the main causes of the continuous wars against the 
Dutch in the Archipelago, which constituted a marked feature 
of history in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 

Of course the Dutch took no interest in the education of the 
Indonesians. This afforded an opportunity for Islam to con¬ 
solidate its position. Education became die effective monopoly of 
the Muslim priesthood, and mosques were the natural centres from 
which Islamic learning influenced the masses. Continuously re¬ 
inforced from Mecca and India, Muslim teachers were able to 
keep the spirit of the people alive. The parsimony and short¬ 
sightedness of the Dutch thus helped the Indonesians to save their 
soul. 

Dutch policy under Daendals (1808), the Jacobin Governor- 
General, brought the problem to a head. He set himself to re¬ 
organize the administration and to strengthen the defences of the 
country, but the opposition of the local Dutch was so great that 
he had to be withdrawn. Soon afterwards a^British expedition 
with a fleet of a hundred transports and carrying 12,000 soldiers 
arrived before Batavia. In six weeks the campaign was over and 
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the Dutch, signed die capitulation on September 18, 1811. The 
British became for a period of fourteen years the masters of the 
Dutch Empire. 

The British interlude in Java is the real dividing line between 
die Company’s rule and the Dutch State imperialism in the nine- 
teentb>£entury. The indirect system of rule which had yielded 
large pronts to the Dutch without the trouble and worry of 
government was practically abolished. Raffles deprived the princes 
of die rights of management. Bantam was annexed, the Sultan 
voluntarily resigning his government in consideration of an annual 
pension of ten thousand Spanish dollars (1813). Chcribon was 
taken over in 1815. In Surakarta and Djokjakarta the sultans pro¬ 
mised to regulate the conduct of the affairs of their States accord¬ 
ing to the advice tendered to them. Thus Raffles, in a short time, 
destroyed the old system and substituted for it the direct adminis¬ 
tration of the colonial power. In this he was merely completing 
the policy that Daendals had himself inaugurated. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of Raffles’reforms—they were 
undoubtedly humanitarian, far-sighted and meant to give rights 
to the Javanese cultivators and therefore subject to hostile cyticism 
by Dutch historians and by apologists of colonialism like Fur- 
nivall—there is no denying the fact that they put a stop to the in¬ 
humanly oppressive plantation system. When the colony was re¬ 
turned to the Dutch they had no option but to accept the principle 
that Indonesia should be governed for the sake of its own people. 
The aim of the King, now restored to his throne in Holland, was 
proclaimed to be to promote the interests of all his subjects with¬ 
out exception. 

Holland’s policy after the restoration was one of intense ex¬ 
ploitation of Java and portions of Sumatra (Padang and Palem- 
bang) and abstention in the Outer Territories. The Dutch authori¬ 
ties were absolutely frank as to the reason of this neglect of the 
immense area outside Java and Sumatra. The development of the 
outer areas would Jkave required the utilization of the surpluses of 
the Java administration which had to be sent to the mother coun¬ 
try. Known as the ‘favourable balance’ policy, it judged adminis- 
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tration by the amount of net profits that the Java administration 
could send to Holland. 

It is true that the Portuguese in their relations with the Moors, 
at least during the first half of the century of their arrival in the 
East, were cruel and without a sense of humanity. This could at 
least be explained as being a continuation of the bitter fight be¬ 
tween Islam and Christianity in Europe. They were also for a time 
fanatical in the enforcement of Catholic conformity and persecuted 
the non-Christians in Goa and their other possessions. The British 
for a short period of 15 years in Bengal established a robber 
State where, without reference to the rights of others, they freely 
plundered and looted under the cover of their ‘rights’, but even 
during that period the Indian merchants were not interfered with 
and the public had the right even of protesting in public as wc 
have already seen. The Dutch alone of the European nations in the 
East carried out a policy which systematically reduced a whole 
population to the status of plantation labour, without recognizing 
any moral or legal obligation to them. Cringing and kow-towing 
in China, humble and reverential before Japanese officials, they 
were tyrannical beyond belief to the people from whom they de¬ 
rived their greatest profit. Lacking the spiritual enthusiasm of the 
Portuguese, or, generally speaking, the wide human interests of 
the British, at least in areas where they exercised direct political 
authority, or the sense of cultural mission to which the French 
laid claim, the Dutch held firmly to a theory of possession and 
exploitation, without accepting in the least degree any obligation 
for the welfare of the people over whom they had acquired con¬ 
trol. When they were forced to change their policy during the 
course of the next century, it was not out of any conviction, but 
by the strength of the movements outside Holland and Indonesia. 

NOTE 

The literature about the Dutch in Indonesia in English or French is not very 
extensive. The following books are, however, of special interest: 

Amry, Vandenbosch: The Dutch East Indies. University Press, California, 
1942. 

Angclino, A. D. a dc Kat: Colonial Policy. London, 1931. 
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"Y ir ttith Britain established as a major land Power in South 
\f m/Asia, an overflow of British commercial interests into the 
▼ ▼ Pacific was clearly an unavoidable development. The posi¬ 

tion of European nations in China in the first quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century was in many ways similar to their position in India 
before 1748. They had a few trading stations on the 'coast, but 
political influence or military power they did not possess. They 
were interested solely in trade in competition with other Euro¬ 
pean nations in a spirit of rivalry. They did not desire to penetrate 
into the interior and were content to deal with middlemen who 
waxed rich on the profits of the trade. But there were two im¬ 
portant differences between the position of Europeans in India and 
in China. In India the trade was encouraged and had, in fact, be¬ 
come an integral part of the country’s economy. The coastal areas 
to which financial and economic power had shifted from the in¬ 
terior depended for dicir prosperity on this trade. The rulers of 
the coastal tracts were, many of them, directly interested in its 
maintenance. Thus Hyder Ah of Mysore considered Mahe, the 
small French settlement on the French coast, as a matter of vital 
interest to him. The Governor of the Carnatic, the Raja of Tan- 
jorc, and the other minor potentates of the east coast, looked upon 
Madras and Pondicherry as their natural outlets. In fact, India, 
with age-long traditions of maritime commerce, did not consider 
the foreign trade centres as anything objectionable. The position in 
China was different in this respect. The Chinese Government was 
not interested in maritime trade. When Chien Lung wrote to 
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George III that his Empire possessed all ‘thingsTn prolific abund¬ 
ance and desired nothing from outside, he was voicing a well- 
established Chinese tradition which looked upon exchange of 
commodities with foreign countries as unnecessary and against the 
prestige of China. 

A §qcond difference of political significance between India and 
China w 2 s that, while China even in die days of her weakness 
maintained a political iinity, and the Emperor was able to enforce 
his audiority in the most distant provinces and die viceroys 
‘trembled and obeyed’, in India by 1740 the Imperial authority 
had completely broken down. In the great coastal provinces, 
where the European trading communities were established under 
the protection of forts, the local authorities had become in fact 
independent of the Emperor and were moved mainly by dynastic 
considerations, that is, of transforming their governorships into 
hereditary princedoms. In China, the issue therefore had to be 
fought out in every case with the central government, while in 
India the British and French companies dealt with local governors, 
viceroys and princelings, and were therefore able to exercise pres¬ 
sure on them. 

The political situation in the world had also changed radically 
in die first half of the nineteenth century. Apart from her un¬ 
challenged position in India and on the oceans everywhere, 
Britain, after the Napoleonic wars, had become the colossus of 
the world. She enjoyed a polidcal, economic and moral pre¬ 
dominance in the world such as no country before or since has 
enjoyed. The United States was still in the making and in fact 
had not reached the Pacific coast in her continental expansion. 
France, after her revolutionary and Napoleonic adventure, had 
not recovered and was content to follow a policy of building up 
her strength. The Austro-Hungarian Empire, the only other major 
Power in Europe, was only anxious, then as at all times, to main¬ 
tain unimpaired her dynastic heritage on the Continent of Europe, 
while Germany ovjtside Austria continued to be the playground 
of princelings and the Prussian monarchy was but slowly building 
up its leadership. Italy, divided between the Habsburgs, the king- 
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doms of Sardinia ^nd Naples and the Holy See, was still only an 
area on the map and not a nation. 

The pioneers of maritime empires, Spain, Portugal and Holland, 
had fallen back in the race. Portugal still had its tiny possessions 
in Asia, but the successors of Vasco da Gama and Albuquerque, 
though still enjoying the same titles, had become mere historical 
anachronisms. Spain continued to hold the Philippine Ardhipclago, 
but it had not taken any part in Asian developments. The position 
of Holland was peculiar. During the Napoleonic war, Britain had 
divested the Netherlands of her colonial possessions. But in 1826 
the Indonesian islands were generously returned by Britain with 
the gesture of a medieval emperor reinstating a rebellious vassal 
in his fief after mulcting him of some portion of his estate 
(Ceylon) to be resumed again at will in case of trouble. From that 
time the Dutch were happy to concentrate themselves on a sys¬ 
tematic exploitation of their rich estate, without political ambitions 
or imperialist pretensions. Thus apart from Russia, the whole of 
Europe was represented in the East in the era between 1815-48 
by the overwhelming power of Britain. 

Econpmically and financially also Britain’s position was 
supreme. The Industrial Revolution of die eighteenth century had 
placed her far in advance of her rivals. Her expanding economy 
and her dominant position in shipping gave her a position which 
no Power or group of Powers was in a posidon to challenge. It 
was therefore to be expected that the restrictions which China 
had so long enforced would no longer be acceptable to a country 
whose commerce required new and expanding markets. The con¬ 
ditions of foreign trade in Canton were indeed humiliating. The 
following were typical of the attitude of the Chinese. Women, as 
we have already noticed, could not be brought into the factories; 
so late as 1830, the Chinese authorities threatened to stop the trade 
to force some women to return immediately to Macao. Foreigners 
could not employ Chinese servants; foreigners could not use sedan 
chairs, but must walk. Foreigners could not make representations, 
but might only present petitions through their Chinese guarantors. 
In 1831 a concession was made in regard to this. If the Chinese 
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Hong merchants would not forward representations ‘then two or 
direc foreigners might go humbly to the city gate (but not enter 
the city) and leave their petition with the guard of the gate’. 

It was not to be expected that Britain, in the pride of her 
dominant position in the world, would continue to allow her 
merchi3it$ to trade under such humiliating conditions. The East 
India Company had fqr over a hundred years accepted this posi¬ 
tion, though with occasional grumbling, because die trade was 
profitable. As Sir John Pratt has pointed out, ‘it is the profitable 
nature of the trade that made the foreign merchants consent to 
endure the humiliations which the Chinese officials in their arro¬ 
gance delighted to heap upon all foreigners’. As long as the East 
India Company, dirough their taipan , dealt with the Chinese 
authorities the system worked fairly satisfactorily. But in 1832 the 
monopoly of the Company was abrogated by Parliament, which 
brought to the South China trade a large number of adventurous 
merchants who, in their pride of race, were not prepared to accept 
any restrictions and almost ‘itched’ for a fight. 

Also, the theory was gaining increasing acceptance that there 
was a divine right to trade everywhere: that it was unnatural for 
governments to close their countries to the free flow of trade. In 
an era of expanding economy such an attitude is perhaps natural; 
and no one could then have foreseen that England herself, in 
less dian a hundred years, would be enforcing quotas, prohibit¬ 
ing imports, and regulating trade by every conceivable method. 
In the thirties of the nineteenth century all such ideas seemed to 
the English merchants reactionary and against the rights of peace¬ 
ful trade. If the Chinese Government did not desire to encourage 
foreign trade she must be made to do so, in the interests of peace, 
prosperity and progress. 

China trade had long been a one-sided affair, the European 
merchants buying immense quantities of silk, tea and rhubarb and 
selling but little. The difficulty had always been to find something 
for which there w££ a demand in China. The adverse balance had 
in the past been adjusted by the export of bullion to China. A 
new methqd of payment was discovered in the growing popularity 
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of opium. The efedit for this discovery goes to the Portuguese. 
In 1729, opium, however, was prohibited by Imperial decree. 
After a time, not much notice was taken of this prohibition, but 
the trade was not very considerable. In 1773 Warren Hastings 
made the sale of opium a monopoly of the Company in India, 
and in 1797 it assumed the monopoly of the manufacture of 
opium. The East India Company thus caipc to have an immense 
interest in the promotion of this trade both for filling its coffers 
in India and as a payment for its trade with China. In the first 
quarter of the century the sale of opium on a large scale became 
the most flourishing part of the European imports into China. In 
the sixteen years from 1818 to 1833 opium jumped from 17 per 
cent to 50 per cent of the total British imports into China. 

Though this trade was strictly illegal, especially after its total 
prohibition in 1800, the Company had worked out a system by 
which, though its own ships did not carry the drug and the Hong 
merchants officially did not deal with it, an immense quantity of 
opiyim reached China through ‘country ships’, sailing under the 
licence of the Company, which sold direct to ‘outside’ merchants. 
With «die abolition of the Company’s monopoly, this system 
could not be maintained, as the private merchants were no longer 
under the control of the Company. Anticipating the confusion 
that would prevail if private traders were not controlled, the 
Viceroy of Canton asked the Hong merchants to inform the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company that as hitherto 
‘it will be incumbent on them to deliberate and appoint a chief 
who understands the business to come to Canton for the general 
management of commercial dealings’. The British Government 
recognized the desirability of such a step and appointed Lord 
Napier as the ‘Chief Superintendent of the trade of British subjects 
in China*. 

Lord Napier came out to China prepared ‘to stand no nonsense’. 
Though his appointment was not that of an envoy, but merely 
as a superintendent of trade and had not bCcn notified to the 
Chinese authorities, he proceeded to Canton without permission. 
On reaching Canton he insisted on communicating direct with 
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the Viceroy, a strange demand on the part pf a commercial 
superintendent, whatever his personal rank might be. It was as if 
a non-diplomatic minor trade official of a foreign government 
insisted on writing to the Viceroy of India. He refused to deal 
widi the Hong merchants who were, according to die Chinese 
regulations, die sole channel of communication for foreign traders 
with the "Chinese Government. The Viceroy, while refusing to 
receive any letter from the Chief Superintendent of Trade and 
insisting on the responsibility of Hong merchants, was conciliatory 
and showed every inclination consistent with the rights of his 
government not to force the issue. But Lord Napier, whose name, 
translated into Chinese, meant ‘Laboriously Vile’, would agree to 
no compromise. The Chinese authorities then took the only 
action open to them. After issuing a proclamation drawing atten¬ 
tion to the stupidity and obstinacy of the English, the Viceroy 
ordered the withdrawal of servants and porters from the factory, 
prohibited the local population on pain of death to sell pro¬ 
visions to the British and warned other foreigners against supply¬ 
ing goods to diem. He also sent troops to the factory to see that 
these orders were obeyed. 

Lord Napier, who had previously thought that, in view of 
Britain’s overwhelming prestige, he had only to show firmness and 
determination for the Chinese to go down on their knees, now 
felt that his honour demanded satisfaction, and ordered the frigates 
under his command to force the passage of the Bogue and landed 
marines as a guard to the factory. This violation of Chinese terri¬ 
tory and authority called forth an immediate warning from the 
Viceroy followed by effective preparations to surround the area 
and to isolate die British. Lord Napier now realized that he had 
gone too far and reluctantly agreed to return to Macao, taking his 
frigates with him. He died there two weeks after his hasty and 
rather humiliating return. 

The attitude of the British could best be judged from Napier’s 
letters to Lord Palmerston. These documents are interesting be¬ 
cause of their arrogance, refusal to understand the Chinese point 
of view and the firm conviction that nothing that the British 
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desire can be wropg. Though it was clearly Napier whp had acted 
against established procedure, had even forced an entry for his 
frigates and landed marines, his letter speaks of ‘chastising* the 
Viceroy and he recommends to Palmerston the policy of always 
negotiating with the Chinese under the threat of force. This was 
also the view of the British merchants in China. Since thq.mono- 
poly of the East India Company had come to an end iif 1834, the 
free merchants had become the most powerful element and they 
were spoiling for a fight. In fact an article in the China Repository 
signed by ‘a British merchant*, which was generally considered 
to have been written by Jardine, advocates die benefits of‘private 
and untrammelled enterprise’, and speaks eloquently of England’s 
economic power and her industries crying out: ‘Obtain us but a 
sale for our goods and we will supply any quantity.’ How is it to 
be done? The ‘British merchant’ had an easy answer. ‘Nor indeed 
should our valuable commerce and revenue both in India and 
Great Britain be permitted to remain subject to a caprice, which 
a few gunboats laid alongside this city would overrule by the discharge 
of a few mortars (italics added). . . . The results of a war with the 
Chinese could not be doubted.* 

The ‘British merchant’ spoke for his community, for indeed the 
situation had become intolerable. The Universal Monarchy of 
China, looking upon all outside States as vassals or barbarians, was 
face to face with the Universal Supremacy of Britain. While half 
a century earlier it was possible for the Son of Heaven to maintain 
and uphold his claim at least within the extensive territories of 
China, in 1830 it had become merely a mummery and a make- 
believe, while Britain in her turn had, after the establishment of 
her Empire in India, and her victories in Europe, become strong 
enough to exercise her world supremacy at least along the coastal 
areas of every country. The whole system of Hoppos, Hong 
merchants and Eight Regulations, with their numerous restric¬ 
tions on merchants and impositions on trade, could no longer be 
maintained against a country whose power w*s so overwhelming. 
The pretence of the Manchu court was that it was dealing with 
an inferior people, who had to be instructed in morals and kept 
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in order. At the beginning of each season (August) the Hoppo, 
the English equivalent of Yueh hai kan pu, Superintendent of 
Yueh Sea Customs, posted a proclamation telling the Hong mer¬ 
chants that since it was difficult for the barbarians to understand 
the proprieties of the Celestial Empire, it was the duty of the Hong 
merchants ‘continually to instruct the barbarians to repress their 
pride and profligacy and to insist on their turning their hearts to 
propriety*. The Hoppo also communicated his gracious senti¬ 
ments more or less in similar terms to the barbarians. Such ad¬ 
monitions the British were no longer in a mood to tolerate. 

Indeed the system had for at least two decades become a make- 
believe, for the trade with China had gone out of formal and 
official channels. From Canton, where these regulations existed 
and were enforced, shipping had been diverted to the anchorage 
of Lintin, an island at the mouth of the Canton river. There the 
foreign merchants, with the connivance of Chinese officials, de¬ 
frauded the imperial treasury, defied the authority of the Hoppo 
and the Viceroy and ignored alike the Eight Regulations and the 
Hong merchants. In 1831, while the official foreign trade of 
Canton was valued at only seven million dollars, the trade through 
Lintin carried on by private firms amounted to seventeen millions 
out of which eleven millions were accounted for by opium 
alone. 

It was therefore clear, as Jardine had foreseen and expressed 
with clarity and vigour, that a radical change in the system which 
provided for the equality of nations and for facility of trade had 
become urgent. It was also clear that such a change could not be 
brought about except by the use of force. A war was perhaps un¬ 
avoidable under the circumstances. What shocked the world and 
created misunderstandings for the future was the excuse and the 
method: for the excuse was opium and the method was piracy. 
The extraordinary increase in the volume of opium trade has 
already been alluded to. Though the East India Company was not 
directly exporting^ to China, the opium which was carried by 
private traders was sold by the Company at the Calcutta auctions. 
The methqd of its sale was by smuggling at Lintin and by pirati- 
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cal actions along die coast. The great firms engaged i:i the trade 
used armed ships and operated in defiance of Chinese laws along 
the coast to sell the poisonous drug to the people of China. That 
it was by Chinese, British and international law clear piracy for 
ships to be armed without licence from any government and to 
carry cargoes of prohibited goods, cannot be doubted, ' 

The Imperial Government was fully aware of these activities. 
The Emperor especially felt gravely concerned at this deliberate 
attempt to force opium on his people and he now decided to take 
effective measures to stop this traffic. For this purpose he appointed 
as special Imperial Commissioner a man of proved integrity, 
honour and patriotism, Lin Tsc-hsu, who was then Viceroy of 
Hu Kuang. Lin was invested with almost unlimited powers, in¬ 
cluding those of Imperial Commissioner and High Admiral, which 
placed him above the Viceroy of the two Kwangs. It is said that 
on hearing the news of his appointment, the Viceroy fainted. Lin’s 
programme was a simple one: he desired to continue and even 
encourage legitimate trade; but he was determined to eradicate 
root and branch the traffic in opium by every means at Ills dis¬ 
posal. There is no evidence at all to support the view that he was 
unfriendly to the foreigners or aggressive in his action except where 
the maintenance of law was concerned. 

He demanded and secured the surrender of the chests of opium 
with the merchants (20,000 chests) and to everyone’s surprise 
destroyed them at a public ceremony. Then he obtained from the 
merchants bonds that they would not carry on this nefarious 
trade, contrary to the laws of the Empire. Though the British 
merchants signed up, they did so with mental reservation, as the 
most important British firm, Jardinc and Matheson, was planning 
at die same time to carry on coastal smuggling through armed 
vessels based on Manila. So far matters had gone well. A few weeks 
later trouble arose when a party of drunken British sailors killed 
a Chinese on the mainland. The British superintendent of trade 
refused to surrender the criminal. Lin, realizing that the authority 
of his sovereign was being questioned, issued a peremptory order 
for die surrender of the sailor and demanded that the British ships 
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at the mouth of the river should either enter qr sail away within 
three days, failing which he would take action to enforce his 
authority. The High Admiral followed this up with a concentra¬ 
tion of war junks. The British on their part brought up two 
frigates, the Volage and the Hyacinthe , and, without waiting for 
negotiations, started firing on the junks and sank them. Thus 
began the first Opium War. 

Lin had made two miscalculations. He was under the impres¬ 
sion diat the British Government was not a party to the smuggling 
of opium, which like an honest man he thought was the activity 
of unscrupulous traders and of depraved and barbarous pirates. 
This is well brought out in the letters which he addressed to 
Queen Victoria. ‘We have reflected/ he said, ‘that this noxious 
article is the clandestine manufacture of artful schemers under the 
dominion of Your Honourable nation. Doubtless, you the Hon¬ 
ourable Chieftaincss have not commanded the growing and sale 
thereof/ Lin pointed out that in Britain itself‘people are not per¬ 
mitted to inhale the drug. If it is admittedly so deleterious, how 
can you seek to profit by exposing odiers to its malific power to 
be reconciled with the decrees of Heaven?' Here he wa$ in the 
wrong. The Queen’s Government, as the Committee of the 
London East India and China Association emphasized, was fully 
and knowingly in it. A memorandum by that body said: ‘When 
we find the growth of opium within the territories of the East 
India Company is a strict monopoly, that the drug is sold by 
Government of India at public sales, and that its destination is so 
well known that in 1837 the East India Company’s Government 
actually directed by public notice a large sum of money to be 
given as a bonus to shippers to China of the season; when we ob¬ 
serve that the Committees of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
have inquired minutely into the subject of the growth of opium, 
the amount it contributed to the Indian revenue and with a full 
knowledge of the place of its ultimate destination have arrived 
without hesitation at the conclusion that it did not appear ad¬ 
visable to abandon so important a source of revenue. . . . When 
we know, moreover, that the India Board, over which a Cabinet 
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Minister presides^ has an effective control over the -East India 
Company and might prevent what it did not approve, we must 
confess that it docs seem most unjust to throw any blame or 
odium attaching to the opium trade upon the merchants, who 
engaged in a business thus direedy and indirccdy sanctioned by 
the highest authorities.’ 

Indeed the British Government was committed up to'the hilt in 
this illegal and depraved traffic and in the piracy which went along 
with it. This Lin did not and could not be expected to know, es¬ 
pecially when his own view of the State, as a true Confucian, was 
a moral one, where die Emperor under a mandate of Heaven up¬ 
held the proprieties. His second mistake, which flowed naturally 
from die first, was his conviction that the British Navy would not 
intervene to protect the malefactors. He, of course, had no proper 
idea of the might of Britain on the sea, and as Lord High Admiral 
of War Junks he had the complacent belief diat he could enforce 
his audiority against the clippers, merchantmen and even the 
frigates of the British. These miscalculations affected the result, 
but they did not alter the legal rectitude of Lin’s action. Nor could 
they b% held to justify the action of Elliot in forcing a war on the 
Chinese and giving his Government’s moral authority to a com¬ 
mercial system based on illegal traffic in drugs enforced by or¬ 
ganized piracy. 

The details of the war do not concern us here, but it is necessary 
to note diat as soon as war began the British claimed compensa¬ 
tion for the opium surrendered and for surrender of islands! Also 
the British were determined to push the war to a conclusion, for 
the chimera of a great Chinese trade, the sale of British goods to 
the most populous nation in die world and practically in terms 
of a monopoly, had begun to operate powerfully on the imagina¬ 
tion of the British. Here was the greatest single country, so far un¬ 
tapped, which would provide an inexhaustible market for British 
goods. So it was argued. That was the chimera which was to drag 
Britain deeper and ever deeper into the quagmire of China. The 
British forces occupied Shanghai on June 13 (1842), penetrated 
the great central line of China’s life, the Yangtze, and preparations 
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were made, for an assault on the great city of Nanking. There the 
treaty of Nanking was signed (August 29, 1842). 

One strange act, which was precursor of many such in Chinese 
history, may be noted. The Chinese Repository, XI, 680, records: 
Sept. 3. A party of British officers and others acting the barbarian 
in right; j*ood earnest visited the porcelain tower. They went (so 
the Abbots testified) with hatchets and chisels and hammers and 
cut off and carried av?ay large masses doing no inconsiderable 
damage. A Chinese observer of this desecration noted that ‘the 
English barbarians frequently ascended the pagoda ... took away 
several glazed tiles, which is indeed detestable in the extreme’. 
William Dallas Barnard even excuses this act of desecration as ‘a 
not unnatural desire to possess specimens or relics’. This inveterate 
tendency to desecrate and destroy was repeated again and again in 
European relations with China, in the Summer Palace in i860, 
in Tientsin in 1870, and in Peking itself in 1900. 

Apart from the annexation of Hong Kong, the main clause of 
this treaty, on which the entire structure of relationship of China 
with the Western Powers was to be raised, was the clause opening 
five ports for trade ‘where the foreign merchants with their 
families and establishments shall be allowed to reside for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying on their mercantile pursuits, without molesta¬ 
tion or restraint. It was also provided that ‘consular officers’ or 
superintendents should be allowed to reside and that a fair and 
regular tariff and customs duties would be established at these 
ports.* Similar treaties were signed with the Americans at 
Wanghia (July 3,1844) and with the French at Whampoa (Octo¬ 
ber 24, 1844); and in Macao the Portuguese claimed authority 
which they never had at the height of their power. 

Before considering what these treaties meant for China it is 
perhaps necessary to emphasize one point. The Chinese pleni¬ 
potentiaries were not fully aware of what they were being forced 

* One curious aspect of the British treaty, which histories by European 
writers gloss over, was j^ic exaction of ‘ransoms’ for towns which had not been 
occupied. This was supposed to be compensation for not plundering the city , 
which the soldiers would have done had they occupied it. For the city of 
Yangchow alone a sum of 500,000 dollars was demanded and so for others also. 
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to sign. The treaty was a diktat . ‘Throughout negotiations,’ says a 
recent Chinese historian, ‘the terms were set up by the British 
and written not only in English but in poor Chinese, and though 
as a matter of courtesy some discussions and remarks were 
allowed, yet everything as originally demanded by the British 
was eventually carried through with little change/* The Chinese 
dignitaries who negotiated the treaty had less information about 
events outside than even Commissioner Lin. For instance, Niu 
Chicn on being received on board a British ship thought that the 
wheel was turned by oxen! 

The treaty of Nanking is the basic act in the imposing but un¬ 
stable structure of international relations which governed China 
for a hundred years. Its main purpose was forcibly to break down 
China’s isolation and to compel her to trade with European 
nations and also to teach the Chinese that far from being superior 
to all other nations of the world she was actually inferior. The 
treaty ports were at the mouth of the Yangtze and along the 
coast, Shanghai, Ningpo, Foo-chow, Amoy and Canton. There 
foreign merchants had the right of direct trade. A warship was to 
be stationed at each of the five ports and the French and Americans 
demanded and obtained the right that the ships of war ‘cruising 
for the protection of commerce should be well received in any 
of the ports of China at which they might arrive’. The French in 
their treaty added a clause, which led in time to the undoing of 
all efforts to build up friendly relations between China and the 
West—the championship of Christian religion. By this act, the 
European nations identified themselves with a religion which 
they and their missionaries desired to impose on the people of 
China. * 

The merchants who had so long been cooped up in their fac¬ 
tories breathed freely. The golden dream was about to be 
materialized. They had now freedom of trade in the great ports 
of South China. In Shanghai, England, America and France had 
their settlements. Shanghai was organized as a fpreign commercial 
port, with its own municipality, land regulations, etc. The great 
* Chang Hsi and the Treaty of Nanking , p. 13. 
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British firms moved up to a port which seeired to provide un 
hmited markets in the interior of China. But the golden dream 
somehow did not materialize. The value of British exports to 
Chili a in 1850, in spite of the special privileges of the Treaty ports, 
showed no increase over that of 1843. In 1854 it was even less.' 
The correspondence of the China firms at this period speaks in¬ 
variably of depression’, of the ‘unpromising aspect of things’, the 
wretched position of your (China) markets’. There was a market 
for opium; but for other goods none. Jardine & Matheson, the 
most powerful firm in China trade, reported in June 1850: ‘Our 
last monthly advices informed you of the unfavourable turn our 
markets had taken for imports. This we confirm and advise 
serious fall in cptton yam and shirtings, vessels with further goods 
causing glut that for a long period will not be easily got over.’* 

The dream not only did not come true but was turning into a 
nightmare. The China merchants could not understand this. To 
them it seemed clear that if the market of three hundred million 
Chinese did not appreciate the quality of Lancashire goods, there 
must be hidden reasons for it. The opposition and obstruction of 
Chinese officials and the weakness of British consular representa¬ 
tives were put down as the reasons for this failure. Matheson in 
his evidence before the Parliamentary Select Committee on com¬ 
mercial relations with China (1847) complained that ‘where an 
Englishman gets into trouble in China, the British authorities... 
almost invariably take the side of the Chinese’. The British com¬ 
mercial community had a simple remedy consisting of three ele¬ 
ments to meet their difficulties. These were extension beyond 
treaty ports, consuls to be given the right to use force to redress 
grievances and direct dealings with provincial authorities to the 
exclusion of the Central Government. ‘Our trade with China,’ 
declared the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, ‘will never be 
fully developed until the right to sell and purchase is extended 
beyond the ports to which we are now restricted.’ 

<■% 

A comprehensive study of British-China trade and its political bearings is 
contained in Old China Hands and the Foreign Office, Nathan Peicovits. King’s 
Crown Pres^ N.Y., 1948, and George Allen 8c Unwin, London. 
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The chimera w%s beckoning. Now it was not in the treaty ports, 
it was in the Yangtze Valley. Excuses were not wanting for a 
further advance. There had been numerous riots and cases of 
violence occasioned generally by die unruly and overweening 
conduct of the foreigners. An instance may be quoted. An English¬ 
man named Compton felt annoyed by the cries of a jjawker in 
the street, took the law into his own hands and drove away the 
hawker and damaged his property (July 4, 1846). Soon after 
another hawker was beaten in the street for a similar reason by a 
friend of Compton. The result naturally was a riot. The Chinese 
authorities protected the foreigners but die result was strange. 
While neither Compton nor Church who assaulted the Chinese 
hawkers were punished, the British audiorities called upon the 
local administration to punish the rioters. A ship of war was to 
be stationed in Canton to protect the merchants and no doubt to 
enable them to kick and cane hawkers with impunity. 

A study of the correspondence at the time clearly demonstrates 
two tilings: first, the anxiety of the Chinese Government to fulfil 
the terms of the treaty and to avoid trouble if possible, and 
secondly, die overweening pride of the foreign merchants who 
in the words of highs’ evidence in court ‘never paid any attention 
to any law in China’. The merchant traders were desirous of ex¬ 
tending their privileges and authority by a constructive interpreta¬ 
tion of the clauses which ensured the rights of foreigners in China. 
The result was also two-fold—intense hatred of the foreigner on 
the part of the Chinese and a continual weakening of the Govern¬ 
ment’s authority by displays of the mailed fist of the British 
Navy. The local authorities were forced to yield even on the most 
unreasonable demands against most determined popular opinion. 

It was clear that the treaty of Nanking had only unsettled 
things and the situation had not been stabilized. The British 
authorities especially were under constant pressure to reopen the 
issues and effect a definitive setdement by force. Negotiations for 
treaty revision were taken up in 1854 by British, French and 
American representatives. These were to be directed towards the 
achievement of four main objects: free access to all^>arts of the 
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Empire, free navigation of the Yangtze, the legalization of the 
opium and pig (Chinese labour) trades and direct diplomatic 
relations at Peking. It was known to the envoys that these objects, 
two of which, the navigation of the Yangtze and the legalization 
of opium and pig’ trade, could not have been agreed to by any 
Power except after an overwhelming defeat, would be resisted by 
the Chinese. 

The excuse for a v?ar was found without difficulty. A ship 
named Arrow, owned by a Chinese, Ssu Ah-cheng, but claiming 
British registration (actually its certificate of registration had ex¬ 
pired some time before), arrived in Canton, carrying on board a 
notorious pirate, Li Ming-tai, who had been implicated in many 
acts of piracy. The Viceroy and High Commissioner of Kwan- 
tung, Yeh Ming-chin, ordered the vessel to be boarded and the 
wanted persons arrested. The British authorities found in this 
action the excuse they were looking for. An apology was asked 
for and redress demanded, which the Viceroy, feeling himself to 
be within his rights, refused. The British entered on a studied 
course of coercive measures, but the Viceroy, a man of determina¬ 
tion, refused to be intimidated. If he had agreed, somij other 
excuse no doubt would have been found, for treaty revision had 
been decided upon and this could be effected only by force. 

If the excuse for the first Anglo-Chinese war was opium, that 
for the second was the protection which the British authorities 
extended to illegal activities of Chinese whom they had taken 
under their wings. The course of the second war was not very 
different from that of the first. The French, who under Napoleon 
III were being taught anew the benefits of La Gloire, were also 
anxious for a share in the spoils of the East, and joined the war 
now on the excuse of the murder of a French priest. 

It thus became an Anglo-French war, and though the Ameri¬ 
cans did not associate themselves with the conflict, the United 
States Government also showed itself in complete sympathy with 
the objects which tjjic Anglo-French associates were pursuing. As 
the war in India (1857-58) intervened, operations could not pro¬ 
ceed effectively. However, in 1857 Canton was taken, the Viceroy 
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Ych being arrested and taken to India. The representativcs of the 
Powers now demanded direct negotiations with Peking. If Peking 
refused, the navies were to take possession of the Taku forts 
guarding Tientsin. The Viceroy of Tientsin offered to negotiate, 
but that did not satisfy the Allies. They were determined to break 
down once and for ever the pretended superiority of Chiua and 
to negotiate with imperial plenipotentiaries and sign the' treaty at 
the capital of the Empire. The Emperor'refused to admit the 
foreign envoys to Peking. On this the admirals occupied the Taku 
forts, the troops protecting the fort offering no resistance. Seeing 
that resistance was hopeless the court now agreed to negotiate and 
appointed imperial plenipotentiaries. 

The Tientsin treaty, of course, gave to the Western nations 
what they had been fighting for the past twenty years, the right 
of navigating the Yangtze, the addition of eleven more ports for 
the residence and trade of foreigners, including the more im¬ 
portant Yangtze ports up to Hankow, the exclusion of Europeans 
from Chinese jurisdiction and freedom for Christian missionaries, 
and In the case of France protection for apostates to Christianity. 
Foreign* Powers were to have the right of resident envoys. The 
British, however, were bent on humiliating China further. Elgin, 
who was appointed the first Minister, had instructions to take with 
him ‘a sufficient naval force’ to Taku while proceeding to Peking 
to exchange ratifications: he was to insist not only on proper re¬ 
ception at the capital but at Taku and Tientsin. The Russians and 
the Americans had exchanged ratifications, but the British insisted 
on attacking Taku forts on the ground that their warship was not 
allowed to enter the river. The Frencli under Napoleon III were 
anxious to demonstrate their friendship for Britain by joining in 
every act of aggression, and the Anglo-French allies opened hos¬ 
tilities again. But the attack on Taku failed, though the next year 
the forts were taken and Tientsin occupied. Attempts were made 
to reopen negotiations, but the British and the French were ob¬ 
durate, insisted on proceeding to Tung Chow ^ith a considerable 
military force. Either through misunderstanding or through bad 
faith or through both (there was bad faith on both sides; Canton 
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had not been evacuated by the British) the Chinese made pri¬ 
soners of three officials who went to them under a flag of truce. 
On this the Allies decided to force their way to Peking. When 
dicy reached Tung Chow on the outskirts, negotiations were again 
opened through Prince Kung, the younger brother of the Em¬ 
peror,^ who was destined to become the leading statesman of the 
Mancha during the critical period to follow. As the preliminary 
negotiations failed, the Allied armies advanced to the Summer 
Palace, the beautiful residence on the lake built by Cliien Lung. 
There the Allied soldiery and their chiefs repeated the vandalism 
which we noticed in regard to the Porcelain Pagoda at Nanking. 
The Palace, which according to the French Commander Mon- 
tauban was of a character that nothing in our Europe can give 
any idea of such luxury’, was systematically plundered by the 
officers. 

Not satisfied with this, after entering Peking, Lord Elgin 
ordered the burning of the Summer Palace ‘whose splendours’ 
the conquerors themselves had ‘found it difficult to describe’. This 
action Elgin in his ignorance had imagined would impress the 
Oriental and leave a lasting fear of the European in the Chinese 
mind. By a strange process of reasoning, the Europeans have, 
throughout their relations with Asians, convinced themselves that 
acts of savagery and inhumanity will increase their prestige* in 
the eyes of Asian people. 

The event did create a lasting impression, one of burning hatred 
mixed with unspoken contempt of the character of the ‘barbarians’, 
The burning of the Summer Palace has not been forgotten and the 
present writer was told by a high official of the Central People’s 
Government in 1951 that the account is still left open and awaits 
setdement. The Elgins have been unfortunate in their historical 
imagination—whcdicr it be in respect of Greek marbles or Chinese 
palaces. 

* A recent example of this was a suggestion by American representatives at 
a conference in 1943 of which the present writer was also a member, that the 
Imperial Palace in Jrwan should be destroyed as a symbolic act. It met with 
widespread support and only the opposition of a British Member of Parliament, 
Captain Gammans, and a few others persuaded the conference to drop it. 
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By the Convention of Peking, which brought these unedifying 
incidents to a close, the Emperor was made to express his ‘deep 
regret* for the breach of friendly relations. The foreign Powers 
were permitted to establish legations in Peking, higher indemni¬ 
ties were exacted, Tientsin was added to the list of treaty ports, 
and Britain, of course, gained something for herself again. China 
was made to cede Kowloon in perpetuity to the British" Crown, 
and France, it would appear, surreptitiously and without know¬ 
ledge of the Chinese, added a clause to her own treaty making it 
lawful for French missionaries in any of the provinces to lease or 
buy land and build houses, in the hope that thereby she would be 
able to extend her spiritual domination over the Celestial Empire. 

The treaties of Tieptsin, together with the convention of Pek¬ 
ing, opened a new chapter in Sino-European relationship. That 
it should have been inaugurated by a gross breach of international 
faith and by an act of unparalleled vandalism and an unnecessary 
humiliation of the Emperor was to have unfortunate results for 
the future. The European nations continued at all times to be sus¬ 
picious of Chinese faith, and proceeded invariably on the assump¬ 
tion that international morality had no bearing on their relations 
with China and that European nations should act together diplo¬ 
matically as one body in matters affecting their interests.* The 
Chinese on their part have never been able to forget or forgive 
the crude and uncivilized barbarism which considered the destruc¬ 
tion of a beautiful national monument as an act ensuring political 
prestige. 

* This continued rill 1895. 
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CHAPTER I 

INDIA 


T 1 HE last sovereign independent State in India, the kingdom 
of the Punjab, was conquered and annexed in 1846-8, and 
with it British authority extended from Kashmir to Cape 
Comorin and from the Hindu Kush to Assam. Though the king¬ 
doms and States of India were thus annexed or reduced to depend¬ 
ence, the people of India made one last effort on a national scale 
to recover their freedom. The Great Rebellion of 1857-8 was a 
desperate attempt led by the former ruhng classes, who found 
themselves dispossessed and bereft of all their power. The Rebellion 
was put down after fifteen months of fighting. It was the last gasp 
of an old and dying order, and though it evoked the loyalties of 
the past and called forth the enthusiasm of the masses over wide 
areas, it had not the idealism, organization or strength to budd up 
and sustain a State which could at that time have taken over from 
the British. From 1858, when the Rebellion was crushed and the 
last Mogul Emperor who was its titular head was banished to 
Rangoon, up to the Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms, 1919, there 
was no serious threat or challenge to British rule. Till 1947, that 
is ninety years from die Mutiny, the Union Jack flew over the 
Mogul fort as the symbol of British authority. 

The history of India during this period of imperial domination 
is especially significant for the unseen transformadon that the 
British ride underwent as a result of economic, political and geo¬ 
graphical factors. Starting from the status of a ‘possession’ and a 
colony, British IncHa, by slow stages, developed into an ‘empire’, 
no doubt subordinate to the authorities in London, but claiming 
to be heard m its own right, and often forcing the home govern- 
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ment into policies with wliich it was not in entire agreernent. The 
size, importance, resources and geographical position of India 
began slowly to assert themselves, and the interests of the British 
Empire in India soon became a major factor in shaping imperial 
policies. As we shall see, many aspects of British policy in China, 
Persia and Afghanistan were determined by considerations of 
India’s safety or what Britain then considered to be the interests 
of India. This transformation, which of course had but little to do 
with the people of India, during the period of imperialism became 
in the succeeding period, when Indian nationalism began to assert 
itself, a highly significant fact in the shaping of the new Asia. 

During the first part of this period (1858-1914) India was, in 
fact no less than in name, a British possession: a country ‘owned’ 
by the British people and governed primarily in their interests. 
The authority over India after 1858 was vested in the British Par¬ 
liament, which, through a Secretary of State responsible for it, 
supervised, directed and controlled the Government of India. Till 
I9464he Government of India was in every sense an agent and in¬ 
strument of the British Cabinet, though after 1919 the British 
Goveminent accepted certain limitations to its own authority in 
regard to financial matters. All-important decisions had not only 
to be referred to London but were actually taken there, or at least 
they had to secure the Secretary of State’s approval. The contracts 
of superior appointments in India were with the Secretary of 
State, and officers of the ‘Covenanted’ service had the right of 
appealing to him even in matters connected with their service 
conditions. The Viceroyalty of India conferred immense prestige 
and high honour, but the authority of the incumbent was strictly 
limited and, as against the Secretary of State for India, he was no 
more than a subordinate whose voice no doubt was entitled to 
weight, but was not in any way to be considered decisive. The 
Government of India was what Lord Curzon, himself a celebrated 
Viceroy, described it to be—a subordinate branch of Government. 

Under the ‘Imperial’ or Central Govemmnt of India there 
were the provincial administrations, again with authority dele¬ 
gated from the centre. The administration of India was ^conducted 
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by a Civil Service, a regular mandarinate, recrfiitcd in England by 
open competitive examination. The curriculum of the examina¬ 
tion was so arranged as to place a premium on candidates from 
the two metropolitan universities of Oxford and Cambridge, with 
their preponderance of public school students, thereby ensuring 
both the ‘class composition* of the services and the imperial tradi¬ 
tion. In the first quarter of a century after assumption of direct 
government of India by the Crown (1858) there were hardly any 
Indians in the Civil Service. Though from the end of the century 
a number of Indians continued annually to secure admission to 
this service, their proportion was not considerable till after 1919, 
that is, during the whole period of imperial supremacy. The Civil 
Service not merely administered, that is, collected the revenues, 
maintained law and order, and forrqcd generally the magistracy 
over the entire country, but also participated in higher judicial 
work, a proportion of the judges of the Provincial High Courts 
being drawn from the administrative service. 

Below this practically ‘all white* service was a large Indian 
bureaucracy recruited on a provincial basis and strictly controlled 
and supervised in its functions by the former. It was through this 
subordinate or provincial service, exclusively Indian in personnel, 
that the authority of the Government penetrated to the masses. 
The control, however, was for a long time solely in the hands of 
European officials. A similar system was also evolved for the 
police, the all-Indian or superior cadres of which were recruited 
in England, while a provincial police service recruited locally did 
die less important work. 

The defence of India was under a commander-in-chief appointed 
directly from England. The forces consisted of a ‘sepoy’ army 
whose commissioned ranks were open only to Europeans, and 
this force was stiffened by contingents of British troops posted in 
India. The great Indian army, which was the main instrument of 
British authority in the East and whose prowess in battle became 
famous in three cwtinents, was thus in man-power Indian, but 
during the period under review officered wholly by Europeans. 
After the experiences in the Great Mutiny, the British Govern- 
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ment took every 'precaution to respect the sentiments of the 
troops in religious matters and this is one of the major reasons 
why the Indian Government gave no official encouragement to 
missionary propaganda. More, it provided priests for their re¬ 
spective religions for Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims in the army, a 
matter of considerable importance in safeguarding India ftpm the 
proselytizing aggression of Western missionary bodies. . 

The policy of depending on a ‘sepoy’ army had other political 
results. It became one of the primary concerns of British authori¬ 
ties to ensure that those from whom dicy recruited their armies did 
not get infected by political ideas. It became necessary, therefore, 
to confine recruitment to well-defined groups, who could be 
shown special favour, flattered and kept in good humour. Thus 
was developed the famous theory of martial and non-martial races, 
which overlooked that die sepoys, who had originally fought and 
conquered for the British, came from classes which were later de¬ 
clared non-martial. Also the Marathas, who had shown out¬ 
standing military ability and valour, ceased to be counted as being 
martial as they had a marked sense of nationalism and could not 
be isolated from the rest of the community. The Sikhs, Rajputs 
and Jats, the Punjab Muslims, Baluchis, Dogras and other favoured 
communities became in diis manner the special reservoir for re¬ 
cruitment. The policyof‘divide and rule’was nowhere more clearly 
practised than in the concessions shown to these classes who were 
made to believe for a long time that they were the special favour¬ 
ites of the Empire. 

By conquest Britain had acquired only three-fifdis of the terri¬ 
tory of India. Two-fifths of the entire area were still under Indian 
rulers, some of whom, like the Maharajas of the chief Rajput 
States and of Mysore, Travancorc and Cochin, represented the 
survivals of older dynasties, while the more important ones like 
Hyderabad, the Maratha States and Kashmir were, as we have 
seen, but the territories of ‘war lords’ who had made peace with 
the growing powxr of the East India Company. Slowly, the 
British rulers, after their authority had been established firmly in 
the areas under their direct rule, inaugurated a policy of reducing 
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the independence of these rulers by systenratic intervention in 
their affairs. In 1875, the Maharaja of Baroda, one of the most 
powerful of Indian rulers, was deposed. By entrusting the ‘Resi¬ 
dents’ or diplomatic officers at the court with greater powers, by 
appointing direct administrators, and sometimes even by restrict- 
ing tl*c authority of the ruler, these States were one by one brought 
into the same pattern*: a system of indirect rule which imperial 
authorities elsewhere, e.g., France in Indo-China, Japan in Man- 
chukuo, etc., began in time to imitate. In this way both British 
and Indian India became in effect a single, immensely powerful 
political entity under the control of the authorities in London. 

The economic control of India during this period was com¬ 
pletely in British hands. India provided a monopoly market for 
Britain during the expansive period of her industrial life in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. The Lancashire cotton in¬ 
dustry, which as a result of the Industrial Revolution had become 
the greatest supplier of the world’s cotton goods, seemed to have 
an unlimited market in India till the rise of the Indian textile in¬ 
dustry, and even then British vested interests were able to impose, 
through the dictation of Whitehall, a countervailing excise duty to 
deprive it of the protection of a small customs tariff. Railway con¬ 
struction in India was entrusted to British firms widi guarantees of 
interest on capital. Large-scale plantations of tea, rubber, coffee 
and indigo were financed by British capital, and areas like Assam, 
portions of Bihar and the hill territories of South India assumed 
the aspect of a colonial regime, with planters exercising a local 
authority and often dominating die policy of the Government. In 
the planter’s regime that was established in these regions, the Indian 
labourer was no more dian the chattel of die plantation owner. 
Labour contract was enforced by criminal law. Murders by plan¬ 
tation managers went unpunished, and the small European 
colonies assumed and enforced their own authority within the 
plantations. 

The Government of India after 1858 encouraged European 
setders in these areas. Lord Canning made the acquisition of land 
* See Indian States and the Government of India by the present author. 
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easy for Europeans by issuing a special law entitled W^ste Land 
Rules’, under which large areas of hill land were alienated to Euro¬ 
peans in the hope of getting them to settle down in milder climates 
and of building up large-scale plantations. In Assam and the Nil- 
giris this process led to enormous plantation colonies. European 
indigo planters had been imported from the West Inches and 
settled in Bihar. There they established a semi-feudal system of 
land holding. ‘They were a lawless set,’ says Edward Thompson, 
‘who combined some of the worst features of the eighteenth- 
century Zamindars (landowners) with the tenacity of the Indian 
moneylender. Very few grew indigo themselves. They obtained 
their raw materials by advancing money to cultivators and grad¬ 
ually getting them completely under control.’* As the Official 
Indigo Commission’s Report stated: ‘It matters little whether the 
ryot took his original advance with reluctance or cheerfulness: the 
result in either case is the same. He is never afterwards a free man. 
In fact, in the plantation areas conditions amounting to slavery 
were re-established by the planters with the acquiescence of the 
Government. 

Some idea of the misery to which die population of these areas 
was reduced by this system of merciless exploitation in the in¬ 
terests of British capital may be gained from the Bengal Indigo 
Commission’s Report and from some of the literature of the 
period. Nil Darpan or the Mirror of Indigo a Bengali drama, 
created a sensation by throwing a litde light on this dark comer 
of Britain’s action in India, and the reaction in official circles was 
so great that a European missionary, Mr Long, who translated 
and published it in English, was fined and imprisoned. During die 
whole of this period, in fact till die rise of nationalism after the 
Great War, conditions in plantations were of a kind which showed 
the worst features of European relations with Asia. 

British monopoly interests in India were not primarily based 
on plantations. They rested on shipping, banking, insurance and 
the control of trade inside the country through die machinery of 
distribution, because Indian capitalists, realizing that they had little 

* Thompson and Garret: British Rule in India , p. 474. 
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chance of independence, adjusted themselves' to the position of 
being agencies of British firms. In the early decades of our period 
British interests did not develop the idea of establishing industries 
in India. Raw jute went to Dundee, and it was only when it was 
felt that, with cheaper labour and no welfare laws in practice, the 
indus'ey would yield greater profits in India that the Dundee firms 
opened their factorieson the Hoogli. The exports from India were 
raw materials, and in the nineteenth century India continued to be 
thus not only a market for British goods but a leading supplier of 
raw materials for British industries. 

That India was becoming poorer as a result of the drain of 
wealth from the country was one of the favourite themes of 
Indian publicists and economists of the time. Poverty and * un- 
British’ Rule in India was die name of a detailed study on the subject 
by Dadabhai Naoroji, an Indian nationalist leader who became 
a Member of Parliament in England. Whether the British Govern¬ 
ment consciously drained India of her wealth or not and whcdier 
unjust payments were exacted from India or not, there is no doubt 
that during the second half of the nineteenth century British 
capital exploited Indian resources without competition and drew 
enormous profits and in this process was helped by the economic 
policies approved by the British authorities in London. This was 
perhaps natural and not a matter one need complain about, but 
has to be stated as fact, against which many offsetting factors have 
perhaps also to be stated. 

One other aspect of British audiority in India at this period was 
the conviction held by every European in India of a final and 
enduring racial superiority. Seton Kerr, a Foreign Secretary of the 
Government, explained it as ‘the cherished conviction of every 
Englishman in India, from the highest to the lowest, by the 
planter’s assistant in his lowly bungalow and by the editor in the 
full light of the Presidency town—from those to the Chief Com¬ 
missioner in charge of an important province to the Viceroy on 
his throne—the conviction in every man that he belongs to a race 
whom God has destined to govern and subdue’.* Many equally 
* Quoted, in Thompson and Garret, p. 536. 
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authoritative statements of this point of view, from persons in die 
highest official position in India, could be quoted to show how 
universal this conviction was during die last century and indeed 
up to the time of the First Great War. One further quotation may, 
however, be permitted, as it dirows light on the attitude of the 
army. Lord Kitchener, a most distinguished Commander-iiv*Chicf 
of India, declared: ‘It is this consciousness of the inherent superior¬ 
ity of the European which has won for us India. However well 
educated and clever a native may be, and however brave he may 
have proved himself, I believe that no rank we can bestow on him 
would cause him to be considered an equal of the British officer. 

This frank racialism permeated all the services and constituted 
the distinguishing characteristic of British rule in the East in the 
nineteenth century. Its effects were widespread. In the army no 
Indian could hold a King’s Commission. In the Civil Service, 
though Indians could enter by open competitive examination, no 
appointments above a certain rank were open to him and the most 
distinguished Indian administrator of his day, R. C. Dutt, had to 
resign because, on the ground of his race, he was not promoted to 
the posr of a commissioner. Social life was, of course, exclusive, 
and from hotels and clubs and even from certain parks unwritten 
rules excluded Indians. Also Indian life was held cheap. Rudd, a 
planter’s assistant who committed an unusually brutal and cowardly 
murder, became, on his conviction, a martyr and the European 
public carried on agitation for his reprieve. Even Lord Curzon, 
the apostle of imperialism, became unpopular for a time because 
he punished a regiment which, it was alleged, deliberately sheltered 
a murderer. In fact, during this entire period and for a short time 
afterwards also, it was impossible to secure criminal justice against 
a European, and more than one Viceroy had to face public odium 
from his own community for making known his views on this 
subject. 

It was the agitation in regard to the Ilbert Bill that made everyone 
realize how deeply rooted this feeling of racial superiority was 
among Britons in the East. The Bill was meant to remove the dis¬ 
ability which prevented Indian magistrates from trying Euro- 
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peans. ItVwas introduced by the great jurist. Sir Courtney Ilbcrt, 
in order to place British and Indian magistrates in the Civil 
Service on a position of equality. The agitation that European 
non-officials, numbering at that time less than two thousand, 
organized was exceptional in so far as it was directed against the 
highest authorities of the British Government itself. Defence 
Leagues Were formed: money was collected and a furious cam¬ 
paign was set on foot against the Viceroy himself. Irate Sahibs 
wrote to the papers asking what right Indians had in India! If 
India is not a white man s country and if once it was accepted that 
Indians had any right at all, where would it all end? The whole 
idea was considered an insult to the British race, and English 
women wrote home reminding people of the outrages of the 
Mutiny days and protesting against the inconceivable degradation 
to the entire white race which would follow if Europeans were 
tried by Indian magistrates. In England, Florence Nightingale, 
shocked by die violence of this exhibition of racialism, quietly in¬ 
formed Queen Victoria of the dangers of the situation and calmed 
the sovereign’s conscience* But the Europeans in Lidia realized 
what was at stake—it was the principle of race supremacy on 
which the Empire in India rested. The Europeans won for the 
time and the Viceroy had to yield to their pressure. Racialism 
continued to be the official doctrine, though widi lessening 
strength for another forty years. 

If race was the basis of government, then it followed diat the 
prestige’ of the race should be maintained at all costs and an 
elaborate code, formulae and ceremonies had to be devised to 
keep up the authority of the white man. The British authorities 
went into this question systematically. Their assumptions were 
unfortunately fallacious. They held the view, and cherished it 
almost as a superstition, that the ‘natives’ were impressed by pomp 
and circumstance, and the prestige of the European required him, 
even the planter’s assistant in his lowly bungalow’, to live in state. 
Mackrabic, as quoted in Busteed’s Echoes of Old Calcutta, talks of 
one hundred-and-ten servants to wait on a family of four people. 

* See Cecil Wood ham Smith: Florence Nightingale. London, 19JO, pp. 550-1. 
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In the anonymous Letters Jrotn Madras : Every horse h*s a man 
and a maid to himself—the maid cuts grass for him and every dog 
has a boy. I inquired whether the cat had any servants, but I found 
she was allowed to wait upon herself.’ At the end of diis period in 
1913, Olive Douglas remarked: ‘It seems to me that I go about 
firing “why” all day and no one gives me a satisfactoryanswer 
to anything. Why, for example, should we require a troop of 
servants, living as we do in a kind of hoteh * Tliis kind of hving 
in style was supposed to be necessary to keep up the prestige of 
the Sahib. 

An elaborate code laid down what language should be used to 
the different classes of natives, where they should be received 
and with what shades of courtesy or discourtesy they should be 
treated; who should be seen only in die courtyard, who on the 
veranda and who could be allowed to enter the drawing-room, 
who should be offered a seat and who should not. Indeed kurzi 
nishan, the right to be offered a chair, was raised to the position 
of an ‘honour’ given personally or in heredity for services ren¬ 
dered to the administration. The European believed that his pres¬ 
tige was kept up by these rules and regulations and the native was 
impressed by the shades of discourtesy shown to him. How foolish 
this belief was and how much it contributed to the dislike of 
Europeans and contempt for their manners, they in their isolation 
did not know. 

Another favourite superstition, again bearing on die doctrine 
of‘prestige’, was the belief that Indians as a whole were impressed 
by grandeur. Every collector, therefore, held his durbar, every 
Commissioner a bigger durbar with even more elaborate cere¬ 
monies, while the Governors and Viceroys felt it to be a part of 
their official life. ‘Imperial durbars, in the grand style of Lytton 
and Curzon, with jewelled princes, elephant processions and the 
rest of the magnificence of Oriental courts were one thing. The 
routine durbars of officials were in another category. It was pre¬ 
sumed that these occasional doses of ceremony would keep the 
memory of the Sahib's dignity and authority green in the minds 

* Olive in India . London, 1913* 
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of all. ThcHmpcrial durbars were the extensions of this principle on a 
national scale. It was meant to impress the princes and peoples of India 
with the might, majesty and magnificence of the British Empire. 

Undoubtedly, the Indians, like all other people everywhere, love 
tatnashas, festivals of gorgeous colour with processions, crowds 
and gr^at displays. But it was never more than a shallow super¬ 
stition on the part of foreigners to have believed that their prestige 
was increased, or thatf*a deep impression of their greatness was 
created on the mind of India, by these regulated ceremonials. In 
fact, earlier statesmen of Anglo-India, like Hastings, Munro and 
Malcolm, knew this, but with increasing distance between Euro¬ 
peans and Indians, the Sahibs preferred to believe that the Oriental 
was impressed by display. It was only in the twenties of the next 
century, when they saw the strange phenomenon of a ‘naked fakir* 
being honoured by proud potentates who had refused to bend at 
durbars , that doubts began to assail them. But anyone with normal 
vision could have told them even in 1877, when Lytton held his 
first imperial durbar , that generally in India what conferred pres¬ 
tige was neither rank nor power, but the reputation for goodness 
and holiness. In fact, Indian reaction to British officials should have 
also told them this. Lord Ripon, because he was considered ‘good’, 
and Lord Irwin (Halifax) later for the same reason, impressed 
Indians, and the same was true of lesser personages like Munro 
whose ‘good works* and religious faith earned respect, while 
dwr/wr-holding and prestige-worshipping viceroys and officials 
made themselves only ludicrous in the eyes of the people. 

As a result of this doctrine of prestige and race superiority, the 
Europeans in India, however long they lived there, remained 
strangers in the country. An unbridgeable chasm existed between 
them and the people, which was true till the very end of British 
rule in India. Penderell Moon, an officer of the Civil Service, writ¬ 
ing in the forties of the present century, emphasized this fact, but 
in the period of imperial domination this was so obvious that it 
required no explanation. They lived in two countries, Anglo-India 
and India, and the two never met. The one governed the other. 

It is in the field of administration that Britain was able rapidly 
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to demonstrate her ability and proclaim to the world het' achieve¬ 
ments. Great codes of law were promulgated, and enforced, from 
one end of the country to another. An imposing judicial machin¬ 
ery, suitably graded with its apex in the different High Courts, 
but with appeal to the Privy Council, was established to dispense 
the laws thus promulgated. Lands were ‘assessed and settle^, and a 
uniform system of taxation introduced. Large irrigation schemes, 
at least in the Punjab and the Gangetic Valliy, provided water to 
the cultivator. A system of roads was constructed, no doabt 
originally for strategic purposes, but it connected vast areas ind 
helped the development of commerce. Railways, telegraphs and 
a national system of cheap postal communication gave India the 
apparatus of a modem State. Universities, technical institutions 
like the Roorkee Engineering College, institutions for medical and 
other studies were opened in India. These, it should be noted, 
were the results of Government activity. 

Politically also, though in a lesser degree, similar developments 
were taking place under Government auspices. In 1861 the Indian 
Council’s Act provided for the inclusion for legislative purposes 
of non-rofficial members. Among those nominated in 1862 were 
also three Indians. In the provinces also similar councils were 
established. The principle of indirect election for representation in 
these councils was established in 1892, with the right of discussing 
the budget and of asking questions on matters of public interest. 
This reform, though very modest, gave opportunities of public 
criticism of Government measures and a share in the making of 
laws. In 1909 a further step was taken. The Indian Legislative 
Council was given a majority of non-official members, twenty- 
seven of whom were to be elected, some by special constituencies 
like landowners and chambers of commerce and others by the 
provincial legislatures. The Central and Provincial Cabinets also 
were to have Indian members for the first time. The Minto- 
Morley reforms were not the inauguration of parliamentary 
government, but they represented a principle o£associating Indians 
with the government of their own country. India was under¬ 
going a process of transformation. 
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Two further facts may be noted on the political side: the de¬ 
velopment oflocal self-government institutions and the deliberate 
introduction of the vicious principle of separate electoral rolls for 
Muslims—die precursor of the doctrine of two nations. It is Lord 
Ripon s name diat is associated with the first, the reform which 


laid the foundation of popular government in India by establish¬ 
ing a system of district boards and municipal authorities in which 
the popular element had the first real experience of administra¬ 
tion. It is the existence of these institutions that enabled the pro¬ 
vincial legislatures to function smoothly, for they formed the 
electorate which chose members to the provincial bodies. The 
growth oflocal self-government institutions familiarized the rural 
population with the machinery of representative institutions and 
thus became the cornerstone of Indian democracy in the period 
that followed. 


The institution of separate electorates for die Muslims was the 
first expression of the pernicious two-nation theory, which ulti¬ 
mately resulted in the foundation of Pakistan. Published docu¬ 
ments fully establish the fact diat this was created by deliberate 
policy as an effective method to keep the Hindus and Muslims 
apart. Lady Minto, the wife of the Viceroy who was responsible 
for this piece of political Machiavellianism, noted with glee that 
her husband had by this act ensured for a long time the authority 
of the British in India. The system of separate electorates was a 
simple device. It provided that Muslims should be represented 
only by Muslims, elected only by Muslim voters and, further, that 
no Muslim could represent a Hindu constituency or vice versa. 
By this expedient the Muslims in India from Cape Comorin to 
Kashmir became a separate political entity, perpetually at odds 
with the Hindus and judging all issues from the point of view of a 
religious community. As the Muslim candidates to the legislatures 
had to depend on a religious franchise, their views and policies 
came to be moulded by considerations of religious fanaticism. 
India took over ferty years to be rid of this vicious system and 
that, too, at the terrible cost of a partition. 

It would be clear from the preceding analysis that the twin 
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doctrines of‘possession* and ‘racial supremacy underwent a subtle 
but far-reaching change during this period. True, both these doc¬ 
trines persisted well into the twentieth century, but their trans¬ 
formation was real enough, and the edge soon wore out of the 
doctrine of ‘possession’, and even the sense of racial superiority 
lost much of its political, though not its social, content eveirbefore 
the nineteenth century came to a close. How this transformation 
was effected is a subject of the utmost importance for a proper 
understanding of the evolution and ultimate success of Asian 
nationalism. 

The emergence of India under the British as a powerful State, 
with an efficient administration, was the work of a bureaucracy, 
carefully recruited, elaborately organized and maintained with 
dignity and prestige. The British bureaucracy in India was not 
merely an officialdom. It was a governing corporation, holding 
all but four or five of the most important posts in India, the Vice¬ 
royalty, the Governorships of Bengal, Bombay and Madras and 
the c Law Membership in the Central Cabinet. In the judiciary also 
they were adequately represented. They, therefore, had the pre- 
pondeFant share in the making of Government policies and con¬ 
stituted the sole machinery of putting those policies into practice. 
Soon, they developed a common tradition, an esprit de corps , doc¬ 
trines of political integrity and a general attitude towards India. 
India as the country where their career began and ended and as 
die country they were ‘serving’ became their exclusive concern. 
True it was not the India of the Indians, but a special India of their 
own conception. To that India they developed a sense of loyalty. 
They visualized it as a country whose millions of inhabitants were 
entrusted to their care. Thus developed that strange identification 
of themselves ‘with the masses’ of which the counterpart was a 
deep distrust of the educated classes who questioned the right of 
the Civil Service to govern. 

The most important result of the development of the Civil 
Service tradition was the conflict which grew out of it between 
the Secretary of State, representing the British Government s 
policies, and the authorities in India representing the Civil Services. 
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Before die development of nationalism and the consequent con¬ 
version of British politicians, beginning with the time of Edwin 
Montagu, to the view that Indians were best represented by 
Indians themselves, the Civil Services fought the case of their India 
against the dictates of Whitehall. The doctrine of‘the man on the 
spot, jhe man who knew local conditions and was dierefore best 
able to judge, became the slogan of the Civil Service, against the 
policies decided undei"’parliamcntary or financial pressure in Lon¬ 
don. An important characteristic of the Civil Services was its open 
refusal to be influenced by commercial and industrial interests in 
India. The classes from whom the Civil Services were recruited 
helped to form this idea. Sir Bartle Frere, writing to Lord Gode¬ 
rich, had insisted that it was ‘of more consequence to the natives 
that he (the British Civil Servant) should be good on the cricket 
field, and on horseback, popular with the servants and the poor, 
and the champion of the bullied fags’ than that he should be in¬ 
tellectually superior. Russell, the famous Correspondent of The 
Times, noted that though ‘a successful speculator or a merchant 
prince may force his way into good society in England... in India 
he must remain for ever outside the sacred barrier, which keeps 
the non-official world from the high society of the services’. There 
was thus no alliance between the Civil Service and big business, 
and the British Indian bureaucracy was not interested in the ex¬ 
ploitation of India. In fact it could legitimately be said that the 
services championed ‘their India’, the India of the dumb masses, 
against British businessmen and capitalists, except where these had 
become powerful vested interests in rural areas, like tea plantations 
in Assam and indigo plantations in Bihar. 

The continuous struggle widi Whitehall, which in some cases 
even assumed a public and political aspect, as when a distinguished 
Viceroy resigned rather than enforce a policy clearly in the in¬ 
terests of Lancashire and against the interests of India, led to the 
public enunciation by successive Secretaries of State of the doc¬ 
trine of the absolute subordination of the Government of India to 
the authority of W hitehall, but it was a difficult doctrine to en¬ 
force against a permanently entrenched Civil Service, holding not 
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merely secretariat and executive posts but Cabinet petitions in 
respect of all major departments. Gradually, in a very large sphere, 
the Indian Government began to exercise an effective authority, 
which led to the formulation of independent policies based on what 
the Civil Services considered to be the genuine interests of India. 

An even more important cause of this transformation \yas the 
realization in England of the position of India as an imperial struc¬ 
ture, a great land Power from which Britain’s authority radiated 
to all parts of Asia. The transformation of the Government of 
India into an Empire was not merely one of name or title. Even 
before 1858, India under Britain had begun to play some role in 
the affairs of her neighbours, Afghanistan, Burma, etc., to which 
we shall revert later. But with the firm establishment of the Indian 
Government, British statesmen began gradually to realize that 
they had now a vast storehouse of power and resources and, with 
a great army and an efficient administrative machinery, it was pos¬ 
sible for them to exercise a dominating voice in the affairs of Asia. 
India’s part in the first China war has already been noted. In the 
period under study British authority based on India began to pene¬ 
trate into Sinkiang during the rebellion of Yakub Beg, and into 
Afghanistan which, as we shall see presently, was sought to be re¬ 
duced to the position of a protectorate. It also annexed Burma, 
tried to intervene in Persia and generally established a supremacy 
on the Arabian coast and in the Persian Gulf. In fact from 1875 
India became an Imperial State, the centre of a political system in 
South Asia. 

Lytton, a poet and the son of a famous novelist, may claim to 
be the founder of Imperial India not only in the literal sense that 
he held the great durbar to announce the imperial tide which the 
Crown of England had assumed and thereby conferred a status 
on the country different from that of colonial possessions, but by 
his fanciful vision of ‘bequeathing to India the supremacy of Cen¬ 
tral Asia and the revenues of a first-class Power’, in fact a revived 
Mogul Empire. Lytton annexed Baluchistan,^ occupying Quetta 
in 1877, thus stepping out of Indian boundaries. From 1863, the 
Indian Government had taken a sporadic interest in the affairs o 
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Afghanistan, but with the extension of Russian power in Central 
Asia, it began to feel that it should play a greater role. Lord Lytton, 
as Viceroy, began a series of manoeuvres meant to reduce Afghani¬ 
stan to the position of a protectorate. He began by asking Shcr Ali, 
^ ^ighati monarch, to receive a mission to announce the assump¬ 
tion of imperial tide. Sher Ali politely declined it on the ground 
that the Russians might also demand the same right. After fruidess 
negotiations, the object of which was clear to the Afghans, Lord 
Lytton decided on intervention. In a letter to Lord Cranbrook 
he declared: ‘I am persuaded that the policy of building up in 
Afghanistan a strong and independent State, over which we can 
exercise absolutely no control, has proved by experience to be a 
mistake. If by war, or by the death of the present Amir ... we 
should have the opportunity of disintegrating and breaking up the 
Kabul power, I sincerely hope the opportunity will not be lost 
by us.’* Soon the opportunity which Lytton was hoping for 
arrived and, in violation of instructions, he decided on war in the 
hope of dismembering Afghanistan in the interests of his Indian 
Empire. He forced the issue over the head of the audioritics in 
London. On trumped-up pretexts war was declared. Threcdndian 
armies marched into Afghanistan. The Amir, failing to secure the 
assistance of Russia, fled the capital, and his son, Yakub Khan, 
signed a treaty under which Afghanistan agreed to the control of 
its foreign policy by the Indian Government. But this quick 
success was illusory. The British Resident, appointed under the 
treaty, along with his staff was attacked and killed by the Afghans, 
and Lytton’s political structure across the Hindu Kush crashed 
overnight. W riting to Beaconsficld he complained that ‘the web of 
policy so carefully and patiently woven has been rudely shattered. 
We have now to weave a fresh and I fear a wider one from un¬ 
doubtedly weaker materials’, f It was the firmness of the imperial 
structure in India which made it possible for the Viceroy, in spite 
of the military disaster, to think in terms of weaving wider webs. 
The notorious General Roberts marched again at die head of an 

* Lord Lytton's Indian Administration , p. 247. 
t Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration , p. 358. 
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army, occupied Kabul and indiscriminately began hanging and 
burning villages so that the Afghans might know what it costs to 
resist the British. But the Afghans refused to lcam. They fought 
and made the position of the British invaders intolerable, so that 
finally a political settlement had to be reached. The army which 
had marched into Afghanistan with the hope of a cheap- success 
withdrew, at least with no credit to itself. Abdur Rahman, the 
founder of modem Afghanistan, established himself on the throne, 
and though he agreed to receive a British envoy and not to enter 
into relations with other Powers the independence of Aghanistan 
was saved. 

It should be noted that the Afghan campaign was an utter 
military failure and cost India an immense amount of money by 
increasing her public debt. The political system established after 
the war, however, continued practically undisturbed till 1919- The 
Afghan kingdom remained an independent buffer State where the 
influence of the Indian Government, though not visibly exercised, 
was dominant in the country’s political relations. But India also 
discovered that her status as an empire cost her money, for all 
the wars in the East were debited to her account. 

The intervention in Burma was more successful, though it was 
a crude and brazen instance of commercial imperialism. We have 
already seen how in the time of Dalhousie, Lower Burma had been 
annexed on the pretext of collecting a petty debt. Upper Burma, 
however, continued to be an independent State. This was an eye¬ 
sore to British commercial interests, who for some time past had 
been interesting themselves in the possibilities available in that rich 
and undeveloped country. A pretext was found in the action 
which the Burmese Government took in imposing a heavy fine 
on the Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation, a timber company, 
in which among other highly-placed persons some of the rela¬ 
tions of the then Viceroy of India had a financial interest. A politi¬ 
cal excuse was also found in the influence that France was building 
up in Indo-China and Siam and reportedly in Burma itself through 
the activities of her Minister. In 1885, Lord Dufferin sent an ulti¬ 
matum to King Theebaw and when that was rejected a force was 
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sent to Mandalay which concluded che 'campaign' in fifteen days 
and caponed the King. Again the expenses were charged to India - 
but it could at least besaid that the influence of the Imperial State had 
now been earned to the borders, of Siam, Indo-China and Yunnan! 

To the west British Indian authorities had from the beginning 
showed considerable interest in Persian affairs as Sir Jol£, Mal¬ 
colm s mission in the .830s shows. This interest became keener 
when the authority of Russia became more firmly established on 
the northern border of Persia. There, of course, the issue was not 
purely Indian, as the rivalry between London and Moscow and 

ntain s interests in die Middle East were also important factors 
In the words of Sir Reader Bollard: 'The dispute, which began 
early in the nineteenth century, as to whether HM Government 
or the Government of India should be responsible for diplomadc 
relations with Persia, lasted for nearly half a century. The diffi¬ 
culty resulting from the presence of Malcolm representing India 
and Harford Jones representing Home Government was solved 
for the moment by the appointment of Sir Gore Ouslcy as sole 
envoy to Persia, but the question of principle was not settled until 
i860 when it was agreed diat diplomatic relations should be in 
the hands of the Foreign Office and the Government of India 

should contribute towards th« cost of the diplomatic establishment 
in Persia. * 

If Persia was a divided responsibility, the intervention in Tibet 
was undoubtedly in the alleged interests of India and was exclu¬ 
sively the outcome of the policy of the Imperial State. As early as 
the end of die eighteenth century attempts had been made to open 
up trade with Tibet, but dicy had not been successful. In 1886, the 
Tibetans made an incursion into Sikkim, over which State they 
claimed some authority, but the Government of India, who had 
a so established relations with the ruler, intervened and drove out 
t c invaders in 1887. Later the boundary was marked by a Sino- 
ntish Commission in 1890 and, though an agreement on trade 
was also concluded^ at the same time, the Tibetans were able to 
prevent it from being brought into effect. However, with Lord 
* Bullard: Britain and the Middle East. London. Hutchinson, 1951, p. 90. 
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Curzon the situation began to change. It seemed to him that the 
isolation of Tibet and the refusal of the Dalai Lama to permit free 
intercourse with the outside was almost an insult to British power 
in India, for he felt that such a desire did not go well ‘with proxi¬ 
mity to the territories of a great civilized Power at whose hands 
the Tibetan Government enjoys the fullest opportunities both for 
intercourse and trade*. The Imperial State wanted its unique posi¬ 
tion recognized by neighbouring courts, the old doctrine of 
Samrajya in India and of the universal empire in China. 

An excuse was soon discovered. It was put out, as it is now 
known with hardly any truth, that Russia was trying to gain in¬ 
fluence over the Dalai Lama. A Buriat Buddhist monk by name 
Dorjieff, whose later history as a dispenser of wisdom at Fontaine¬ 
bleau is interesting, reached the high office of the Grand Almoner 
to the Dalai Lama. Dorjieff was a Russian national and wrote 
letters to high officials in St Petersburg, which gave Curzon his 
necessary pretext for discovering Russian intrigue in Lhasa.* In 
1902 the Viceroy, thirsty to play an imperial role, pressed the 
Secretary of State to agree to the dispatch of a mission to Lhasa. 
Though at first the British Government in London objected, Lord 
Curzon was able to force the issue by putting forward impossible 
demands to the Tibetans and, on their refusal, claiming that the 
Tibetans had shown unfriendliness and were being provocative. 
An expedition crossed the frontier, shot down Tibetans armed 
with antiquated weapons, to the use of which they were not 
trained, marched into Lhasa, to earn the glory of having captured 
the veiled city, but only to find that the Dalai Lama had fled to 
Mongolia. A treaty was forced on the Regent, but even the 
London Government was shocked by this exhibition of unpro¬ 
voked imperial expansion. Also the international position forced a 
withdrawal of troops from Tibetan territory and an agreement was 
reached with Russia that both Powers recognized the suzerainty 
of China over Tibet. The Tibetan expedition was the high-water 
mark of the ‘Empire State* in India. r 

If Lord Lytton was the originator of the doctrine of the Empire 
* For an authoritative statement see Bell: Biography of the Dalai Lama. 
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State, Lord Curzon was its most outstanding representative, almost 
the personification of the idea of the British power in India, as a 
great Empire shedding its greatness and glory on the neighbouring 
States. « agmficant that even before Curzon was appointed 
Viceroy he had prepared himself for the task by extensive travels 
on India s borderland. As Viceroy, he pictured himself, as Lord 
Morlcy remarked with reference to the Tibetan expedition, as the 
Grand Mogul running an imperial policy of his own. To him, as 
Viceroy, India was the centre of the world around which every¬ 
thing rotated. He visited the Persian Gulf, tried to increase, with 
only a moderate measure of success, the influence of the Indian 
Government ,n Afghanistan and in Nepal, and generally claimed 
for India a position of importance in South Asian affairs as if it 
were an independent country. 

Actually, as a distinguished English observer has noted, the 
ndian Empire at this time was a ‘continental order’, a political 
structure based on India and extending its audiority from Aden 
to Hong Kong Its spread,’ says Mr Wint, ‘was the result of Indo- 
Bntish partnership, of Britain and India, of the emigrants of'the 
British middle class and of Indian man-power which they had 
organized. India could not have established the Empire without 
Great Britain, nor could Great Britain without India. All the prin¬ 
cipal actors who conceived the expansionist policies were Eng- 
hshmcn; but the Empire which they built was based on Indian 
not British, needs. Except for the sake of Indian security what in¬ 
terest would Great Britain have had in the Persian Gulf, Tibet or 
Sinkiang, in all of whose affairs it began to intervene? Indian 
emigrants, not British, swarmed into the new provinces and, while 
British capital built the railways, mines, plantations and new in¬ 
dustries, Indian moneylenders acquired the land. The fact that in 
their activities in Asia the British were in part doing India’s busi¬ 
ness and acting as servants of the Emperor of India rather than of 
the King of England explains much about the past and present of 
the Empire which is otherwise obscure. 

‘The Indian Empire is to be thought of,’ Mr Wint continues, ‘as 
consisting of a kernel which was the rich lands directly adminis- 
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tercel and of a protective rind; this rind was made up partly of 
minor and more or less primitive States, such as Bhutan and Nepal 
and part of mountain and desert territories, inhabited by people 
tribally organized ... Over both these groups the Indian Govern¬ 
ment exercised a control whose form varied . . . but whose com¬ 
mon purpose was to prevent or restrict their relations with other 
countries or at least to ensure that they could not be used by them 
for hostile purposes. 

‘Still further afield, and as a sort of open ground in front of the 
outworks, the Indian Government formed a ring of neutral States, 
Persia, Arabia, Tibet and Afghanistan, and even for a time a part 
of Sinkiang. On one side the limit of India’s interest was in 
general the Arabian Desert between Baghdad and Damascus, 
which forms the true division between the countries which look 
towards Europe and those which look towards Asia and which 
was once the boundary of the Roman Empire. ... On the other 
side the interest extended to Indonesia and Indo-China, diough for 
various reasons it was less keen and alert than on the Western side. 

'A corps of specialists in the Indian Army and the Foreign Office 
of the Indian Government, inconspicuously and at times with the 
sense of carrying on a conspiracy or an esoteric rite, secured the 
continuity of policy. Round it grew up a romance, a vision of the 
seas swept by the British Navy, the 3,000 miles of mountain 
frontiers of Northern India, the lands beyond, supposed in the 
imagination of the classically educated officials to be so much like 
the barbarian territory beyond the lines of the Roman Empire, 
the mysterious Central Asia in which the forces might one day 
collect and coalesce for a descent on the tropic lands of the south, 
the small frontier forces whose wars with tribesmen (if heard of 
at all) seemed such amusing anachronisms to the outside world, 
but which protected millions of peaceful peasants, the secret 
agents who, like the associates of Kipling’s Kim, flitted through 
the mountain lands disguised as traders or Lamas, loaded with 
silver rupees and measuring rods.’* 

This ‘Continental system’ involved, as haS been stated, a sub- 

* Guy Wint: British in Asia , pp. 21-3. 


ordinate participation of India, symbolized by the Sikh policemen 
in the Shanghai municipal concession and the large and prosperous 
Indian trading community in Hong Kong which grew up simul¬ 
taneously with the British occupation of the island and the settled 
Indian traders m Smkiang. Also the system was responsible for the 
Urgc-sca^enugration of Indians to Malaya, Mauritius and even 
to Fiji, for British development of these areas came to be depend¬ 
ent to a large extent on Indian labourers who were followed by 
dian traders, merchants and often moneylenders. Thus this 
period witnessed the growth of an overseas India’, a large-scale 
emigration of Indian people into the tropical areas of die Empire 
where they carried with them not only their agricultural and 
labour skills but a modified Indian social system, India’s religions, 
temples and festivals. In South Africa, in the British Colonics of 
East Africa and in the distant lands of British Guiana, Trinidad and 
Jamaica, flourishing Indian colonies came into existence which 
were not without significance for die internal life of India. Though 
the status of India did not improve, as she remained a very mioor 
partner m this grandiose development, the status of the Indian 
Empire improved and became that of a major Pdwer in Asia. 

^ orc ^ Curzon ma Y be said to be the supreme representative 
of the Indian Empire school, the Grand Mogul on liis peacock 
throne, the Victoria Memorial in Calcutta may be said to sym¬ 
bolize its spirit. Pretentious and vulgar but conceived on a grand 
scale, built in marble, with representations of the peoples of Asia 
in adoration of the might and beneficence of the British, this imita¬ 
tion Taj Mahal symbolized alike the ambitions and failure of the 
British experiment. The Victoria Memorial, alas! has no beauty 
and no soul. It is built of white marble; it is placed in surroundings 
of majesty, it represents a century of British effort in India, but it 
breathes no atmosphere, radiates no beauty and was from the be¬ 
ginning nothing but a monument. It was imitative and in that 
sense showed the keen disappointment of the British of not being 
able to contruct in Jpdia anything which rivalled die great build- 
lngs of the past, a sense of distrust in its owti achievements as not 
having touched the heart or soul of India. 


CHAPTER 2 


CHINA 


'w t'e have seen in an earlier section how the treaties which 
\/\/thc Anglo-French allies compelled the court of Peking 
▼ ▼ to sign established the doctrine of cxtra-tcrritoriality. This 

included the freedom of missions to propagate religion in every 
part of China and protection for missionaries and their converts. 
Tientsin was added to the treaty ports, and envoys of treaty Powers 
were allowed to open Legations and remain permanently in Pek¬ 
ing. By these treaties the court of Peking, which had so far main¬ 
tained only a distant relationship with foreign governments, be¬ 
came subject to the daily pressure of diplomacy in the capital when 
it was^east prepared to meet such an attack. The British and French 
Legations reached Peking in March 1861, the Russian envoy in 
July of the same year; the American, Mr Anson Burlinghame, 
who was destined to have a romantic career later, reached Peking 
in 1862 after a leisurely journey from Canton. Thus China opened 
a new chapter in her long history, the main feature of which was 
her subordination to and dependence on the representatives of the 
Powers who had forced themselves on her. Under the treaties, 
these now claimed rights, privileges, dignities and prerogatives, 
which by a liberal interpretation, backed by force, developed with¬ 
in a period of fifty years into a special corps of international law 
controlling practically every aspect of Chinese life. How the treaty 
system was used to ‘chain the dragon/ and how under its cover a 
system of imperialist exploitation of the resources of China was 
built up steadily and systematically, and ho\y the proud Empire 
of the Hans, Tangs, Mings and Chings was reduced to the position 
of complete impotence when areas under her flag were quietly 
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snatched away and the Powers virtuaUy partitioned her vast terri- 
inhhto^ SPKrCS ° f lnfluence ’’ is a stor y w hich has no parallel 

During this entire period die destiny of China, by an unfortunate 
turn in the wheels of fortune, was placed in the hands of an 
ignorant, corrupt and unscrupulous woman, Ychonala, known 
to historyas Dowager Empress Tzu Hsi or, familiarly, as ‘the Old 
Buddha . From i860, when she became one of the Regents, to her 
death on November 15, 1908, this woman ruled China as un¬ 
disputed autocrat, except for a short period when the Emperor 
tried to assert his authority. She had three outstanding charac¬ 
teristics. Ychonala was a dommating personality, a truly imperious 
woman, a person who was born to command. She had a remark¬ 
able capacity for court intrigues, an almost feline sense of danger 
and an ability to spring unexpectedly and strike down her enemies; 
Thirdly she had no conscience and no scruples. Nothing restrained 
her, neither family bonds nor human relationships, except perhaps 
in the case of Jung Lu, her early and devoted lover. National in¬ 
terests she equated with her own whims and caprices. It was'thc 
unfortunate destiny of China that in the most critical perioclof her 
history the audiority of the State should have been concentrated 
in the hands of an obstinate, ignorant and unscrupulous woman 
Ychonala (bom 1835), the daughter of a Manchu nobleman, 
was merely one of the concubines of Emperor Hsicn Feng till 
1856 when on the birth of a son to her she was raised to the rank 
of a first-class concubine. From this time, as the mother of the 
heir-apparent, she came to have considerable influence on the 
Emperor, which she used to encourage the Emperor in the policy 
of resisting the Anglo-French’demands. On the death of the 
Emperor at Jehol, she, with the assistance of Jung Lu, the Com¬ 
mander of the Guards and the friend of her early davs, put down 
a conspiracy of leading Manchu princes reestablish their authority, 
and assumed full powers in association with the Empress Consort,’ 
a colourless and ineffective lady, who yielded in everything to her 
masterful ‘junior sister’. 

The first problem that Yehonala, now known as Tzu Hsi, or 
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Motherly and Auspicious, had to tackle was the Taiping Rebel¬ 
lion.* This strange movement was itself in a measure the outcome 
of foreign impacts. Primarily it was the weakness of the Manchu 
Government, laid bare by the aggression of die West, that opened 
the eyes of the patriotic societies which joined forces with Hung 
Hsu-chuan, the Celestial King, and made the rebellion the serious 
affair that it became. Secondly, Hung himself, the' professed 
younger but more meritorious brother ofjesus, was the product 
of a misconceived Christian teaching. It was a strange version of 
Christianity that he preached, a doctrine under which Hung him¬ 
self, as the Son of God, represented his Father in Heaven and 
claimed to rule the world as the Celestial King. 

The defeat of the Chinese forces in the first serious clash with 
the West had, as we saw, a profound influence on Asia as a whole. 
The leaders of Japan were themselves thunderstruck that the 
Celestial Empire could so easily have been beaten. Fantastic 
stories gained currency about die might of the foreigner and many 
equated it with the Christian religion. In China itself, especially in 
the'south, the defeat of the imperial forces served as an eye- 
opener to all the discontented elements in the Empire, especially 
the anti-Manchu Secret Societies which had always been active in 
those areas. The teachings of Issachar Roberts may not have 
given Hung any real idea of Christianity, but the future Celestial 
King, when he came away from the missionary’s house, was 
deeply convinced of the doctrine of a Messianic incarnation to 
save the world and, having been persuaded by numerous visions 
that he himself was the new Messiah, announced the fact to the 
world and established a church called the Society of the Supreme. 
Not only did Hung claim divinity for himself but also for his son. 
In an edict of i860, quoted by Hail, Hung claimed: ‘The Father 
and the Elder Brother (Jesus) have descended upon earth and have 
established the heavenly kingdom and have taken me and the 

* For a history of this rebellion, its religious theories and the way it was put 
down, see especially Hail: Tseng Kuo-fan and the Taijrng Rebellion. Yale His¬ 
torical Publications, XVIII, New Haven and London; and Events in the Taiping 
Rebellion , Egmount Hake. London. Allen, 1891. 
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junior Lord (Hung s son) to regulate the affairs pertaining to this 
world. Father, Son and Grandson are together Lord of the New 
Heaven.’ 

Hung describes his ascent to heaven in the following poem: 

He returned to heaven 
•. Where the great God 
* Gave him great authority. 

The celestial mother was kind 
And exceedingly gracious, 

Beautiful and noble in the extreme. 

Far beyond all compare. 

The celestial elder brother’s wife 
Was virtuous and very considerate, 

Constandy exhorting the elder brother 
To do tilings deliberately. 

hail (p. 93) 

Thus the two elements mingled, Christian fanadcism and'anti- 
Manchu nationalism, and the mixture produced a revoludonary 
force of great vitality which spread over vast regions of the 
Empire and all but engulfed the dynasty. 

From the provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi the rebels 
spread to Hunan and, striking along the Hsiang river, captured the 
dries on the way till they reached the great rity of Changsha, 
where they met with organized and determined action by an 
offidal who was on leave, Tseng Kuo-fan. He was fated to be the 
most distinguished figure of the century in China. Though checked 
at Changsha, the rebels moved north and, without meeting serious 
opposition, reached the great Wu Han cities (Hankow, Wu 
Chang and Han Yang) almost along the same route and with the 
same case as Chiang Kai-shek’s armies did in 1926. In 1853 they 
captured Nanking, the southern capital. The Celestial King made 
it his headquarters and continued to reign there for full ten years. 

In i860, when the Anglo-French War was concluded and 
Empress Tzu Hsi took over as effective Regent on the return of 
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the court from Jehol, the Taipings were still in control of the 
Yangtze Valley and die Celestial King was ruling from his palace 
in Nanking. His principal assistant at the time was a man named 
Li Siu-ching, known to history as Chung Wang or the Faithful 
King. This man was a soldier and administrator of genius. He had 
enlisted with the Taipings as a private and had taken part iivprac- 
tically every action of importance from the beginning of die move¬ 
ment. After a notable victory in 1856 he Had been put in com¬ 
mand of an army and had later been raised to the position of a 
king. His autobiography, translated by Walter T. Lay, and said 
to have been edited by Tseng Kuo-fan himself, is a document of 
primary importance.* Chung Wang maintained the authority of 
the rebel chief over large areas to the south of Yangtze. Faced by 
this grave menace to the regime, the Regent showed her deter¬ 
mination in organizing an effective campaign against the rebels. 
Nanking fell in 1864 to Tseng Kuo-fan, and the Celestial King 
joined his Father in Heaven by committing suicide. His son, who 
was proclaimed his successor by Chung Wang, had but a brief 
reign and in July both he and the usurper were caught and 
executed. 

A most serious consequence of this rebellion which lasted for 
fourteen years was the setback that traditional learning received 
in the centre of China’s cultural life—the Yangtze Valley. Three 
imperial libraries with their immense treasures and numerous 
other collections were destroyed by the rebels in the fanaticism 
of their perverted Christianity. Many seats of old learning, col¬ 
leges known as Shu Yuang, were also ruined by their destructive 
zeal. Monuments of inestimable artistic value, among them the 
world-famous Porcelain Pagoda of Nanking, proclaimed one of 


Empire for die succeeding forty years and saved the Manchu 


e wonders of the world, were destroyed as symbols of idolatry'. 
The successful campaign against the Taipings brought to national 
ominence diree statesmen, who between them dominated the 


* A detailed analysis of this autobiography, with fumerous extracts, is 
available in Mr J. H. Teesdale’s article on the Faithful Prince in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, North China Branch, 1926 (pp. 92-109). 
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Dynasty from internal collapse and as far as possible maintained 
its position under the most difficult conditions in the face of in¬ 
creasing foreign presurc. Tseng Kuo-fan, the eldest of them and 
the leader and guru of the other two, Tso Tsung-tang and Li 
Hung-chang, was primarily responsible for the defeat of the 
Taipiugs.^ Later he became the Viceroy of Chilili, the great 
strategic ftorthem province, and it was mainly because of his 
pre-eminent influence at court that the relations with the foreign 
governments were maintained in a satisfactory manner. To Tseng 
Kuo-fan’s credit also stands the establishment of the ironworks 
at Shanghai, which later became the Kiangnan Arsenal. He it was 
who supported Yung Wing in building the first modern ship in 
China. Tso Tsung-tang* another distinguished official who had 
taken part along with Tseng in the suppression of the Taipings, was 
by no means a favourite of Tseng, who disliked him as a militarist. 
Tso’s services were, however, remarkable. He was responsible for 
suppressing the Nienfei Rebellion. But his greatest achievement 
was that he put down the Muslim Rebellion which for another 
period of fourteen years, from 1864-78, devasted the provinces of 
Shensi and Kansu. Sinkiang, under a leader of ability, Yakwb Beg, 
became virtually independent and began to enter into relations 
with foreign Powers. The situation that faced the Manchu Empire 
was in many ways more critical than the one caused by the 
Taiping Rebellion. The Taiping movement was a revolt of the 
Chinese. Its success would only have affected the dynasty. The 
Muslim Rebellion of the north-west was, on the other hand, a 
revolt against China. The British in India and the Russians in 
Central Asia had begun to show an interest in what was happening 
near their borders. For a time it seemed that the work of Kang 
Hsi and Chicn Lung in bringing this great territory within the 
Chinese Dominion would be undone. From this dismemberment 
Tso Tsung-tang saved the Empire. He moved slowly into the area, 
pacifying as he went and making careful preparation before ad¬ 
vancing. Showing^extrcmc resourcefulness, tact and statesmanship, 

* There is an interesting biography of Tso Tsung-tang by W. L. Bales. 
Kelly and Walsh. Slianghai, 1937. 
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and, when required, unequalled ruthlcssness, Tso penetrated into 
Sinkiang and destroyed the new State that Yakub Beg had 
founded. In 1878 Kashgar and Yarkand surrendered and the 
Chinese were again masters of Sinkiang.* 

With Li Hung-chang’sf work, which was mainly in the diplo¬ 
matic field, extending from the time of the Tientsin incident in 
1870 to the Boxer Protocol in 1901, we shall have to deal as we 
proceed with our own narrative. Here it is sufficient to say that, 
like his senior and protector Tseng, it was by independent and 
patriotic action against the Taipings that Li Hung-chang came into 
prominence. On receiving information of this action, Tseng Kuo- 
fan took him under his own command. It was Li who was asso¬ 
ciated, first, with the American adventurer Ward and, later, with 
Gordon in the organization of a Western-style army. Thus, early 
in his official career, he came into contact with the foreigners, an 
experience which was to stand him in good stead during the three 
decades of tortuous diplomacy in which he had to be the chief 
negotiator of the weaker and often defeated side. 

From the defeat of the Taiping and Nicnfei Rebellions (1865) 
to the Sino-Japanese War in 1895 the Empire had an appearance 
of great prosperity. Peace reigned from one end of China to^ 
another and, after the failure of the Sinkiang Rebellion, even in 
border areas. There was a great revival of trade and the finances 
of the State appeared to be sound. A band of experienced officials, 
the last generation of great mandarins, administered the country 
with a fair amount of efficiency. Internally, the prestige of the 
dynasty and of the Empire stood high. There were no serious 
complications with foreign Powers, though the Tientsin incident 
and the French action that followed gave a preview of what was 
to happen. 

* In 1876, when Ts<\ was putting down the rebellion, the British Foreign 
Office even suggested to the Chinese envoy, Kung Sung-Tao, that it would be 
in the interest of China to set up a Muslim kingdom in Central Asia under 
Yakub Beg, to which Tso replied that if Britain wanted a Muslim State, she 
should furnish the territory in India (Bales, pp. 360-1). 

| There are four biographies of Li Hung-chang: the P>st is J. O. P. Bland s, 
1917, London. Also see R. K. Douglas, Li Hung-chang and Mr A. Little , 1903, 
and the Mannix memoirs of Li Hung-chang. 
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But during this period the foreign Powers were building up the 
structure of relationship which was to reduce China to impotence 
and render it a helpless prey to their aggression. Under the cover 
of the clauses of the treaty of Tientsin, the Western Powers, 
and especially England, were quietly and unostentatiously forging 
political, commercial and economic fetters which limited the 
sovereignty of the Central Government, undermined its authority 
in the provinces and established over wide areas an economic in¬ 
fluence which converted them into British ‘protectorates’. At the 
same time, the United States and France were putting into effect 
a planned spiritual aggression, which in one case was meant to 
conquer China for Ghrist and American trade, and in the other 
case for the Catholic church and French political influence. The 
methods used by the Powers which within twenty years brought 
them much political profit and converted China to the position 
of a semi-colonial area arc worth close examination. 

Under the treaties at the ports opened to trade, foreigners had 
been permitted to reside and do business. The ports—the iribst 
important of which were Canton, Swatow, Amoy, Foochow, 
Ningpo, Shanghai, Tsingtao, Chcfoo and Tientsin—were* spread 
over the entire coast of China from Canton in the south to 
Tientsin in the north. But apart from the ports on the coast, many 
towns on the Yangtze from Chinkiang to Chungking, including 
Nanking and Hankow, for a distance of nearly a thousand miles 
in the interior, were considered treaty ports. At these ports, the 
foreigners, on the basis of the clause permitting them to reside 
and trade, began slowly and quietly to build ‘setdements’ and 
claim the right to set up municipal establishments and courts. Thus, 
at Hankow, many hundred miles up the Yangtze, there came into 
existence Bridsh, French, German and Russian settlements. Since 
the foreigners enjoyed extra-territoriality, they set up courts in 
these places. In a few years, spread all over China were small bits 
of territory, from which Chinese authority and jurisdiction were 
ousted and which in some cases became the centres of every kind 
of illegal traffic. * 

Besides these ‘settlements’ there were the concessions, the most 
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important of which were the International and French concessions 
in Shanghai, the British, Italian and German (later Japanese) con¬ 
cessions in Tientsin and the British and French concessions at 
Canton. The story of the rise (and fall) of the International con¬ 
cession at Shanghai, a fascinating romance of adventure, com¬ 
mercial spirit, Western co-operative methods of administration, 
police and business management, together with international sharp 
practice, aggrandisement at the expense of the weak and tolera¬ 
tion of vice and malpractices of all kinds, will serve to epitomize 
this chapter of Western relations with China. Shanghai, in 1842, 
was a small walled city at the mouth of the Hwangpu River, 
which joins up with the Yangtze at its mouth. Its importance arose 
from its position at the mouth of the Yangtze Valley and in the 
treaty of 1842 it was included in the list of five ports open to 
foreign residence and trade. By agreement, the British, French and 
later American Consuls acquired from the local authorities ‘settle¬ 
ments’, i.e., areas marked out for the residence of their nationals. 
Consulates came into existence and along with them the agencies 
of the firms engaged in China trade. There was no question of any 
jurisdiction over the territory, but the British consular officials 
immediately set about establishing an embryonic municipality, 
which body also set up committees for various affairs. During the 
next twenty years they consolidated their position and in 1869 
the Municipal Committee on its own authority issued what were 
called the Land Regulations under which they assumed to them¬ 
selves the right to levy rates and taxes and the control of sanita¬ 
tion and police. This was the so-called self-created charter of 
Shanghai which Mr Justice Feetham widi a curious and peculiarly 
South African form of logic declared as possessing the sanctity of 
a treaty. 

Under the Land Regulations the Shanghai Municipal Council 
had claimed the right to construct roads leading out of the settle¬ 
ment. This provided cover for an extension of the ‘rights’ claimed 
by the municipality. Thus larger territorial claims were gradually 
advanced. Briefly, within the first twenty years after the Treaty 
of Tientsin, in the period betweei^i86o and 1880, ‘the interna- 
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tional settlement* of Shanghai developed into a sovereign city 
State, independent of China, where the Chinese police were not 
allowed to function, where Chinese courts had no jurisdiction 
even over its own subjects, where Chinese laws did not apply and, 
what is worse, where the Chinese were treated as members of an 
inferior race with no rights and a prominently displayed notice 
announced that ‘Chinese and dogs were not allowed inside a park’. 
The American and British settlements had been amalgamated and 
what was known as the international city had arisen, housing many 
thousand foreigners and a large Chinese population. 

Shanghai claimed to have the longest bar in the world, the 
amenities of an immense race-course and numerous country clubs 
luxuriously appointed and imitating in die East the pleasures of 
the wealthy in Europe and America. It had also the largest and 
most expensive houses of pleasure, opium dens and all the other 
aspects of civilization which seem to be a concomitant of great 
maritime activity. These were perhaps inevitable in so exotic a 
growth, where the restraints of national laws were not operative. 
But what is significant and material to our study was die fact 
that during this period Shanghai had developed into an independ¬ 
ent city of which the sovereign authority was vested in a body of 
foreign consular officials and the administration of which was in 
the hands of foreigners. It was almost a sixth Great Power in the 
East, with the vested interests of commerce and banking deciding 
its policy. 

The growth of this financial and commercial megalopolis had 
a profound, if imperceptible, effect on China. By a process similar 
to the one we examined in India at the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury', the economic life of the country, which had for centuries 
been land-based, began now to flow into the coastal cities of 
China especially to Shanghai. The comprador economy of this 
city soon produced a class of merchants, middlemen, bankers and 
agents of foreign firms whose financial power when allied to the 
old merchant guilds became immensely powerful in relation to 
the internal conditions of China—as indeed in similar circum¬ 
stances die Seths and merchants of the port cities of India had 
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become in relation to the Mogul Empire in India. Shanghai in 
fact became a rival capital to Peking. 

Apart from this development of concessions and settlements 
dotted all over China, the foreign Powers began at diis period also 
to exercise authority over the great internal waterways. The 
Treaty of Tientsin (Article 52) provided that British ships of .war, 
coming for no hostile purpose or being engaged in the pursuit of 
pirates, should be at liberty to visit all ports'within the dominions 
of the Emperor of China. Overriding the Chinese point of view 
that this clause gave to the British warships only the right to visit 
ports which were open to foreign shipping, the British authorities, 
and following them the other Great Powers, maintained fleets of 
gunboats to patrol the Canton River and the Yangtze. The area 
from Chungking to Shanghai, a distance of fifteen hundred miles 
right across the centre of China, was thus made subject to the con¬ 
trol of foreign navies. Nothing could make it clearer how grossly 
the Western Powers abused their treaty rights than this singular 
extension of what was meant to be a right to visit ports. Britain 
even maintained an officer with the curious title of Rear-Admiral 
Yangtze, and it may help us to understand the Chinese point of 
view if it is recalled how angry Britain was when Wilhelm II 
styled himself Admiral of the Atlantic, though that ocean had 
never been claimed to be an inland waterway. The fleet of gun¬ 
boats that cruised up and down the Yangtze was a standing tempta¬ 
tion for the local representatives of the great Powers to give point 
to their often unreasonable demands by a demonstration or the 
threat of a bombardment. Many instances could be given of this 
kind of ‘gunboat diplomacy* in the interests of missionaries, 
private debtors and even ordinary Christian converts. 

Apart from cases involving only local intervention, in two 
notorious cases gunboat diplomacy in the interests of Christians 
and missionaries was also utilized for the assertion of political 
authority. In 1867, when the missionaries opened a house in one 
of the interior towns, Yangchow, the local population rose against 
them and rioted in the city. The mission house* was burnt down, 
though none of the missionaries was killed. On this, after some 
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attempt to browbeat the officials, the British Consul at Shanghai, 
Medhurst, went to Nanking escorted by four ships of war and 
threatened the Viceroy and secured the dismissal of the magistrate 
of the locality where the riot had occurred. Christ had been vin¬ 
dicated and the power of the British gunboat demonstrated. 

France was not to be outdone. French bishops began assuming 
authority'and writing directly to the Tsungli Yainen—the Chinese 
equivalent'of die Foreign Office—about the interests of dieir mis¬ 
sions. On die excuse of die pillaging of two mission houses far in 
die interior Comte dc Roche Chouart, the French Charge d’Af- 
faires, visited the Viceroy at Nanking escorted by two warships 
sailing up the Yangtze. 

The structure of foreign rights in China was based on extra¬ 
territoriality of the nations of the treaty Powers. In the setdements 
and concessions the Consuls made the most extravagant claims of 
jurisdiction, the British Consul in one place claiming without 
success to exercise police audiority even on American nationals 
resident within a British settlement. Police jurisdiction me^nt 
constables, jails, courts of appeal, etc., and the British, of course, 
maintained the entire paraphernalia with a supreme court in 
Shanghai. But many of the other Powers did not have these 
facilities. Appeals from other consular courts were to the capitals 
in Europe. All the Consuls of the Great Powers claimed a kind of 
fiduciary interest in the trial of Europeans who had no extra¬ 
territorial rights. All this might have been overlooked, as it 
was confined to limited areas, but for the position that the mis¬ 
sionaries arrogated to themselves in the interior and the protection 
that the converts claimed. Under the treaties, missionaries had only 
been given the right to reside and acquire property anywhere 
they liked. But the French had inserted a clause into their treaty 
without the knowledge of the Chinese, by which France claimed 
a general right of protection over Catholics including Chinese 
converts. In any case, it was claimed that the clause in the treaties 
with the other Powers that Chinese converts should not be per¬ 
secuted gave the r?ght to foreign Consuls to intervene in litigation 
in which Chinese Christians were parties. This question will be 
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dealt with in some detail in a later chapter. What is important 
to emphasize here is diat between 1865 and 1885, not only the 
Catholics and the China Inland Mission but numerous other sec¬ 
tarian bodies had penetrated into the farthest comers of China 
taking with them dicir own extra-territoriality and their claims 
to protect the Chinese Christians. Actually this proved to be a 
greater violation of China’s sovereignty and her authority over 
her own people than even the ‘concessions’; settlements and terri¬ 
torial aggrandisements. 

Also during this period, the Powers started on the policy ofdctach- 
ing from China States which had accepted her suzerainty. Cam¬ 
bodia and Annam were the first to go. In 1886, Upper Burma 
was annexed. China was forced to agree to both these changes. 
The pressure on the periphery was to continue till China recovered 
her full sovereignty after the Second Great War, but it is perhaps 
desirable to emphasize in view of the foreign criticism of Japanese 
action in Korea, Manchuria and Mongolia, that the pattern of 
aggression on outlying territories and their gradual detachment 
from China was originally set by France in respect of Cambodia, 
Annam and Tongking and followed by' Britain in regard to Burma. 

The attitude of the Powers to China at this time can be best 
understood in die light of two incidents, known as the Tientsin 
massacre and the treatment of the Browne expedition. The first 
of these is important as it is the real prelude to the attacks on 
China’s authority which every Power was to try later with 
success. 

On the site of a temple in Tientsin, which was also an imperial 
palace, the French, without any legal tide, erected a Roman 
Catholic Cathedral in 1869. The behaviour of the French authori¬ 
ties in general during the ten years they were established in 
Tientsin before the incident is tersely described by the American 
historian Morse: ‘It is not too much to say that at Tientsin, the 
French nation and the Catholic missionaries as a whole were de¬ 
tested.’* At Tientsin was also established an orphanage by a 
Catholic sisterhood. These sisters arranged foi*the payment of a 
* See Morse and MacNair, International Relations, p. 404. 
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sum for every child brought to the orphanage, that is in plain 
words established a kind of purchase system, encouraging the less 
scrupulous Chinese middlemen to kidnap children. Payments were 
also made for children to be baptized in the last stages of illness 
in die no doubt pious belief that death immediately after bap- 
dsm^vould ensure safety of the soul. Naturally the Chinese public 
was greafly agitated by this procedure which incited people to 
kidnap children and also the system by which immediately after 
baptism so many children died and were buried in the Christian 
cemetery. At this time an epidemic also visited the orphanage and 
many children in the orphanage died. The Imperial Commissioner, 
to whom the matter was represented, took it up with the Consul. 
An agreement was reached that a committee of Chinese should 
inspect the institution. But here the French Consul, feeling diat 
his authority was being infringed, interfered and opposed any idea 
of inspection. Public resentment ran high and the following ex¬ 
tract from the report of the Imperial Commissioner will show the 
temper and attitude of the Consul. ‘On going out to receiveJiim 
(the Consul) I saw the Consul, whose demeanour was furious, had 
two pistols in his belt and that a foreigner who accompanied him 
was armed with a sword. They rushed towards me and as soon 
as M. Fontainer came up to me he began talking in an indecorous 
manner, drew a pistol from his belt and fired it in my presence. 
The shot fortunately did not take effect and he was seized. To 
avoid a personal collision I withdrew/ The impetuous Consul 
while returning from the Yamen fired on the crowd and was 
murdered. Following this, the crowd set fire to the cathedral and 
the Christian institutions were destroyed. On June 21, 1870, the 
crowd went out of hand and took vengeance on the French. 

The occasion was utilized by the Powers to present a collective 
note to the Peking Government. This w”as followed by the arrival 
in Tientsin of a French admiral with men-of-war, soon joined by 
ships of the British, American and Italian Navies. The Western 
Powers had lined up. The French demands, which the other 
Powers supported, included death by decapitation of the officials 
concerned, and if that demand was not acceded to the French 
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Consul threatened that he would hand over the charge of the 
situation to the naval authorities. War had just been declared be¬ 
tween France and Germany and the French envoy, like his masters 
in Paris, was hoping for a victory which would re-establish the 
pre-eminence of France. The Chinese, while refusing to decapitate 
the officials without trial, offered to execute twenty rioteriTand 
banish the officials. The representatives of Prussia (then at war 
with France), England, Russia and America sent again a collective 
note saying this offer was unsatisfactory! Li Hung-chang, who 
in the meantime had been appointed Viceroy of Chihli and in 
that capacity was responsible for the negotiations, stood firm and 
a setdement was effected mainly because France lay stricken after 
the German war. Now China realized that the Powers were united 
against her. 

The second incident was even more strange. The British 
Government in India decided in 1874 to send an intelligence 
mission across the Burma frontier into Yunnan. An expedition 
numbering over 190 persons was fitted out under Colonel Horace 
Browne, who was to start from Bhamo. An officer of die con¬ 
sular service in China named Margary had been attached to 
Colonel Browne as an interpreter. When the party crossed the 
Chinese frontier it was warned that the local population was ex¬ 
tremely hostile. But paying no heed to this and depending on 
the reports of Margary, the party moved forward but were am¬ 
bushed and were forced to return to Bhamo; but the foolhardy 
Margary, who remained behind, was murdered along with five 
Chinese by the hostile tribesmen. The Chinese Government had 
little indeed to do with this. Yunnan was in a state of rebellion. 
The British were forcing their way into an area where dicy knew 
that conditions were unsetded and where they desired to carry 
on what was frankly an expedition of espionage. Besides the five 
Chinese with Margary had also been murdered: and yet Colonel 
Wade immediately made this the excuse for comprehensive de¬ 
mands including such things ‘as freedom of trade from all import 
duties’ and ‘the settlement of all outstanding disputes of a local 
character’. Every method that Western diplomacy knew for bully- 
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ing a weaker country was brought into play. The British Minister 
desired once and for all to settle on the basis of this minor in¬ 
cident the major issues outstanding between the two countries. 
The Chinese* Government again nominated Li Hung-chang to 
negotiate with the British authorities, and what was known as the 
Chefoo convention was the outcome. Wade's two chief advisers 
during these negotiations were Admiral Ryder and Admiral 
Lambert, making it dear that the Royal Navy stood ready to take 
suitable action. The strange portion of this convention arising out 
of the murder of Margary and his Chinese friends was that re¬ 
lating to trade. This provided for the opening of many more 
towns on the Yangtze as ports of call for steamers, for declaring 
Wuhu, Wenchow and Pakhoi as treaty ports, etc. It is also in¬ 
teresting to note that by a separate article the Chinese were re¬ 
quired to afford protection to a British mission to be sent from 
China to India via Tibet. 

This brief analysis will show that the twenty-five years, be¬ 
ginning with the suppression of the Taiping Rebellion, werg'thc 
most crurial in die history of China's relations with the West. The 
apparent prosperity of the country was deceptive. While th^ 
treaty ports were flourishing, the internal economy of the country 
was moving towards a collapse. True, China had no debts to pay, 
but actually during this period Chinese audiority had been so 
undermined and the prestige of the Government with its own 
people so completely destroyed that it may well be said to have 
prepared die ground for the Walpurgis night of imperialism, 
which was witnessed in the decade following the Sino-Japanesc 
War in 1895. 

One major complication which rendered diplomatic relations 
between China and the Western nations led by Britain extremely 
difficult was the attitude of the British mercantile community. 
The chimera of inexhaustible trade had drawn diem into the in¬ 
terior. The central highway of China, the Yangtze, had now been 
opened. ‘Settlements’ and trading establishments existed in every 
important city. Bit for some reason the results were bitterly dis¬ 
appointing. The fabulous China trade did not materialize. In 
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1857, fifteen years after the Treaty of Nanking, the trade position 
in Shanghai was as follows: exports from China were valued at 
just over 10 million pounds, while the legitimate imports into 
China were only just over 3 million. The balance was met by 
opium (4 million pounds) and bullion. As the leading consular 
authority Alcock pointed out: 

‘When the Treaty of Tientsin was made, the cry for more ports 
and the opening of the Yangtze to Hankow was equally unani¬ 
mous and loud. Their desire was granted and widi what result, 
let the universal bankruptcy, the nearly total transfer of foreign 
trade into native hands, and the unoccupied land at all ports . . . 
attest.’* 

The mercantile community attributed their failure to the op¬ 
position of the Chinese officials and to vexatious imposts. Their 
remedy, pressed on the British Government through every source 
open to them, was for the exercise of compulsion on China to 
buy British goods. Their cry was ‘treaty enforcement’, of direct 
dealing with the Chinese consumers. Their openly expressed de¬ 
sire was that the whole country should be enlarged into a vast 
(treaty port, with all authority vested in local officials, in dealing 
with whom the Consuls were to be given the right of calling up 
the gunboats as a final argument. They pleaded frankly for the 
establishment of a protectorate at least over the Yangtze Valley 
and promised in that case that Lancashire would have an un¬ 
limited market, and that ‘all the mills of Lancashire , as Pottinger 
said, ‘could not be making stocking stuff sufficient for one of its 
provinces’. 

That this was nothing but vain and foolish optimism, ex¬ 
perienced consular officers did not fail to point out. Mitchell, the 
Assistant Magistrate at Hong Kong, made a remarkable analysis 
of the Chinese commercial prospects which explained to the 
Foreign Office the absurdity of the mercantile claim. After point¬ 
ing out how strange it seemed that ten years after the restrictions 
were removed China did not consume one-half of what Holland 
consumed, Mitchell explained: ‘When we opened the seaboard 

* Quoted in Old China Hands, p. 47. 
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provinces of this country to British trade ten years ago, the most 
preposterous notions were formed as to the demand that was to 
spring up for our manufacture. Our friends in Manchester and 
their counterpart on the spot here . .. seem to have all gone mad 
together upon the idea^of an open trade with “three or four 
hunched millions of human beings”/ 

One of the Consuls, after an experience of ten years, reported 
that, with the exception of our own domestics I have never yet 
seen a Chinaman wearing a garment of our long cloth, who had 
to get his daily bread by his daily labour 1 . Other consular officials 
warned the British Foreign Office regularly against ‘any hope of 
supplanting the sturdy household thrift of the Chinese’, but the 
treaty port merchants thought otherwise. Their conviction was 
that the ordinary Chinese were being prevented by the man¬ 
darins from buying freely, and that if they, the merchants, could 
be given a free hand, one province of China could consume all 
that Lancashire could produce and more. 

Though the Foreign Office was ultimately persuaded of .the 
correctness of the view put forward by their own consular officers, 
die pressure of mercantile opinion was sufficiently strong at all 
times to make compromises necessary. For example, Wade used 
the opportunity presented by the Margary incident to force the 
Chinese Governments to open for foreign trade many more towns 
on the Yangtze. But the failure of the commercial dream remained 
an unpleasant factor till the beginning of the railway age, when 
investment rather than trade became the object of British financial 
interests. 

An unexpected result of the extension of foreign business into 
the interior was the growth of a powerful commercial Chinese 
class. In 1869, Sir Rutherford Alcock drew attention to the fact 
that the distribution of trade in the interior was being taken over 
by the Chinese merchants. The diversion of foreign trade at Amoy 
to Chinese merchants was noted by the Consul, and at Foochow 
it was reported that ‘owing to superior knowledge of language 
and markets and lo&er overhead charges, the Chinese were almost 
monopolizing the business of distribution’. A similar position, it 
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will be remembered, had existed in India from the very begin¬ 
ning, and after British authority was established it was the Indian 
merchants who handled the distribution of British goods. The 
growth of this powerful commercial class, not only in the coastal 
areas but along the entire Yangtze Valley, was a social revolution 
of major significance, as we shall see later. 

There is another aspect of this question which requires mention 
before we leave this period, and that was tne establishment of the 
Chinese maritime customs service. The Rules of Trade attached 
to the Treaty of Tientsin had laid down that at the open ports 
customs duties should be levied on a uniform basis, and that 
foreigners should be appointed at the discretion of the Chinese 
to assist in diis administration. In i860, under the convention of 
Peking, when the indemnities exacted from China were made a 
charge on the customs revenue, the foreign representatives came 
to have a direct interest as mortgagees in the customs administra¬ 
tion. In 1863, Robert Hart, an Irishman, was appointed to the 
pott of Inspector-General of the maritime customs service, a de¬ 
partment nominally belonging to the Chinese Government, but 
admiriistcred almost exclusively by foreigners belonging to every 
nationality in the West. That die service was honest and efficient 
is recognized, but that it constituted a visible limitation of Chinese 

authority is too often forgotten. 

It is, however, important to note that the British mercantile 
community looked upon this service, administered by foreigners 
themselves, as a major obstacle to the growth of their trade. In 
numerous communications, the action of the customs authorities 
in enforcing laws was held up as unpatriotic, anti-European an 
generally as something which the Powers should oppose. The 
Shanghai and Hong Kong merchants even proclaimed the view 
that smuggling was not an offence against Chinese laws, but otih 
against the treaty and that Chinese customs authorities therefore 
could not deal with such offences without consular approval. 

The attitude of Europeans in general towards China and the 
Chinese may be judged from the development of what is known 
as the ‘Pig Trade’. From 1847 Chinese labourers were illegally, 
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and against the protests of the Imperial Government, being shipped 
to mines, estates and plantations in the colonies in place of slave 
labour. To San Francisco alone 108,471 Chinese labourers had 
been taken before 1863. The Portuguese and Spanish possessions 
and Australia and California were the main receiving areas. The 
recruitment of labourers was through contractors who received 
a capitation fee for every person brought to the depot, and once 
the miserable labourers were within the premises of the depot 
nothing could save them. They were transported in ships known 
as ‘floating hells* and the rate of mortality among the passengers 
was often as high as 45 per cent. This system of semi-slave traffic 
where the recruiting was based on abduction and kidnapping (in 
1859 the Viceroy at Canton decapitated eight convicted kid¬ 
nappers) led to incalculable scandals. When the Chinese authori¬ 
ties insisted on enforcing some kind of regulation as a condition of 
repealing the decree prohibiting emigration, the trade was trans¬ 
ferred to Macao, from which microscopic colony in a single year 
5,207 Chinese labourers, kidnapped from China, were shipped to 
Cuba, and 8,417 to Peru. 

It was also during this period that China finally took^die de¬ 
cision of establishing diplomatic missions abroad. The first step 
taken in this connection was the curious Burlinghame Mission. 
Anson Burlinghame, who had been American Minister at Peking, 
was, on his retirement, appointed as a roving ambassador for 
China and accredited to all the courts of the West. Burlinghame 
first reached America with an impressive retinue and was well 
received. He negotiated there a treaty on die basis of equality. It 
also contained clauses upholding the territorial integrity of China 
and providing for reciprocal rights of trade and residence. Bur¬ 
linghame, having been the American Minister himself, knew the 
methods of Western diplomacy in regard to China, and while in 
London he asked for assurances that undue pressure would not be 
exercised to secure rights which infringed China’s sovereignty. 
Unfortunately, before his mission could be completed, Burling¬ 
hame died in St Petersburg. His mission was important from two 
points of view. In the first place he was able to secure assurances 
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both from America and England that they would deal only with 
the Central Government at Peking, and the danger that existed 
at one time of the Powers directly negotiating with viceroys and 
thus securing a dissolution of the central authority on which British 
mercantile opinion was insistent was avoided. The Shanghai 
merchants’ refrain at this time was ‘when will the Foreign Office 
realize that China was a confederation of many States?’ Secondly, 
the Chinese Government realized the necessity of establishing per¬ 
manent diplomatic missions abroad; though it was only a few 
years later that the Peking authorities finally decided to open 
legations in Western capitals. 

Thus the Empire continued, with its moral authority shattered, 
its hold on its own people weakened, and its diplomatic machinery 
abroad not firmly established, when a new chapter in her relations 
with the West was opened as a result of the Sino-Japanese con¬ 
flict. It is unnecessary for our purpose to discuss the relations 
between Japan and China, except in so far as they affected the 
relations of either with Europe. Korea was a State over which 
China had exercised a general kind of suzerainty. The Emperor 
of Kor^a had willingly accepted the protection of, and paid his 
annual tribute to, the Peking court for over three hundred years. 
Various European nations had tried to intervene in Korea, the 
French Charg£ d’Affaires at one time (1866) even notifying the 
Chinese Foreign Office of the intention of his country to annex 
diat kingdom. An invasion was actually carried out and after an 
indecisive campaign France was compelled to abandon her 
schemes. Thereafter the Koreans resisted the attempts of all Powers 
to force them into friendly relations. The only serious effort was 
the one made by the Americans in May 1871, when an American 
admiral, receiving no response to a demand opened fire, captured 
the coastal fortifications and killed a few Koreans, but finding that 
this action had not created the impression he had hoped for with¬ 
drew in disappointment. The only effect of the American action 
was a formal appeal by the Korean Government to the Chinese 
Emperor for effective protection. * 

It is at this time that Japan stepped upon the stage. She had also 
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some claims on Korea, as it had been customary for the Korean 
monarchs to send missions on formal occasions bearing tributes 
to the Japanese Emperor. A mission which Japan had sent in 1868 
had been treated rather unceremoniously; and similar treatment 
was meted out again two years later. This led to a demand in 
Japih for a punitive expedition to Korea and, though feeling ran 
high, the Emperor decided in favour of peace. In 1876, however, 
Japan was able to force a treaty on Korea, under which it was 
stated that Korea was completely and absolutely independent, 
thereby opening the door for Japanese action later. 

The Koreans, however, continued to recognize China as the 
suzerain State. The American treaty with Korea was negotiated 
in Peking with Li Hung-chang and was signed by the Koreans 
without discussion. Further the American plenipotentiary ex¬ 
changed letters with Li Hung-chang stating that the negotiations 
had taken place through China as Korea was a vassal State and 
that die treaty was being signed widi China’s consent! Shordy 
afterwards odicr countries also entered into treaty relations J^ith 
Seoul. The establishment of foreign legations, especially the claim 
of Japan, was resented by the people who rose up ill revolt, 
attacked die Queen who was the Regent and also the Japanese 
Legation, killing several members of the staff (1884). 

This gave Japan the long-awaited opportunity of sending a 
force to Korea. China countered the move by sending a force of 
her own and war was averted only widi difficulty. Japan does not 
seem to have been anxious for war at this time and even suggested 
a plan for neutralizing Korea. Her immediate desire was to fore¬ 
stall European Powers whose intentions of annexing Korea had 
become increasingly clear during the preceding decade. This 
scheme did not materialize as the Powers, not fully aware of 
Japan’s strength, were still casting their eyes on the Hermit King¬ 
dom. At this moment China decided to act. Li Hung-chang, as a 
first step, issued a set of Trade Regulations applicable also to Korea, 
where, on the basis of it being a vassal State, the most favoured 
nation clause in tliie Chinese treaty was, the Chinese declared, not 
applicable. Japan stood by her treaty with Korea and insisted on 
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the same treatment as China. Li Hung-chang, who suspected 
Japan’s aims, took the further step of sending to Korea as Amban 
or High Commissioner his protegd and secretary, Yuan Shih-kai, 
whose subsequent career was to a large extent determined by his 
struggle with the Japanese in Seoul. As trade and customs adviser 
he nominated a German in China’s own customs service. ' 

A diplomatic struggle began in the Korean capital, in which 
the Japanese Legation, with the assistance of a group of Korean 
young men, tried to force the issue by a palace revolution. But 
the civil population supported die Chinese and the war was again 
postponed. A temporary agreement reached between Li Hung- 
chang and Count Ito led to a lull in Korean affairs, but the 
Chinese, by a careful handling of the situation by Yuan Shih-kai, 
were able to assert more and more authority, especially in the 
Korean customs administration which was reorganized and ad¬ 
ministered by officers seconded from China. China had thus prac¬ 
tically checkmated Japan there. In 1890 the envoys from China 
wer^ received by the Korean court with the time-honoured cere¬ 
monials emphasizing its vassaldom. But the Japanese were getting 
ready tc force a decision, if necessary, and the occasion presented 
itself in a revolt staged by an anti-foreign society which seemed 
to be particularly directed against Japan. The revolt, however, 
soon became a rebellion which the Korean Government was un¬ 
able to put down. The Seoul Cabinet therefore appealed to China 
as the protecting Power. The Chinese responded to the appeal by 
sending a small force. The Japanese also sent their marines. After a 
short period of preliminary negotiations Japan announced her 
decision to ‘reform Korea’. The Korean Government, itself an¬ 
xious to maintain the right to be protected by China, was not 
agreeable to this forced reformation and the Japanese attacked the 
palace, seized the royal family and confined them in the Japanese 
Legation. 

The war that followed was short and swift. Both on land and on 
sea the Chinese were defeated decisively. After defeating the land 
forces,in Korea, the Japanese crossed the Yalu fever and invaded 
Manchuria, while the fleet moved into Dairen and invested Port 
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Arthur. The Chinese now offered to negotiate, but the Japanese, 
desirous of settling other issues also, declined the intervention 
of the Powers. The Chinese fleet, shut up in Wci-hai-wci, 
surrendered and the mainland of China itself was invaded. 
Realizing that foreign intervention would not help her the Peking 
Government sued for peace, and Li Hung-chang was sent as 
special aihbassador to negotiate the terms. The outcome was the 
Treaty of Shimonosftki, under which China recognized the in¬ 
dependence of Korea, ceded Formosa and the Pescadores and the 
Liaotung Peninsula in Manchuria, besides agreeing to an indemnity 
of 200 million taels. Japan also insisted on being given all the privi¬ 
leges, including extra-territoriality, which the European Powers 
enjoyed. It would appear that Li Hung-chang, before his departure 
for conducting peace negotiations, had already been in contact 
with the Russian Ambassador and had received some assurance 
from him of intervention in case Japan demanded territorial con¬ 
cessions in China.* Before he signed the treaty he had also re¬ 
ceived assurances from Detering, his agent in Berlin, that Russia 
had persuaded the German Foreign Office to support her action. 
In any case eight days after the treaty was signed, Russir, France 
and Germany joined in a demand that the Liaotung Peninsula be 
returned to China, a demand to which Japan yielded reluctantly. 

The Treaty of Shimonoseki is a turning-point in the history of 
China’s relations with die West. The territorial loss to China was 
not very great. The suzerainty over Korea was no doubt im¬ 
portant, but the Chinese had not previously attached much sig¬ 
nificance to it. They could have overlooked die loss of Formosa 
and the Pescadores, but what was infinitely more serious than all 
this was the irretrievable damage inflicted on her international 
position from which she did not recover fully till half a century 
later. It was clear to all that corruption had eaten into her vitals 
(actually the navy had an insufficient supply of ammunition and 
could not therefore fight and battleships had to be used as trans¬ 
ports); that her administration had become altogether inefficient; 
that the court, infiierscd in its pleasures and dominated by ignorant 

* See J. O. P. Bland: Li Hung-chang. London, 1917, pp. 179-80. 
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and debased eunuchs, was unable to give any leadership to the 
country; that die old classes had lost much of their prestige and 
authority as a result of the commercial economy of the ports; 
finally, that China was totally helpless before any kind of foreign 
aggression. She was in a worse state than any country of reason¬ 
able size, resources and civilization had ever been—in an infinitely 
worse position than the Turks under Abdul Hamid' (for the 
Turkish Army had always been able to fight) and even than 
Persia at die beginning of the century. 

A new complication which was to be the undoing of the 
country was introduced by the treaty with the Japanese. An im¬ 
mense indemnity had to be paid. The extravagance of die court 
and the expenses of the war had left the treasury empty. A loan 
was therefore negotiated in which French and Russian banks, 
under die guarantee of the Tsarist Government, agreed to advance 
the money. Other Powers, especially England and Germany, 
protested and insisted on lending money to China, nominally for 
reconstruction also. These loans were charged to the customs, and 
the salt and likin revenues of the Yangtze Valley were also 
pledged to cover the debt charges. This ushered in the period of 
control by loans. 

The pattern of events that followed is difficult to delineate in 
detail, but easy to describe in general outline. Every European 
Power, great and small, began to press Peking for concessions. 
Railway construction was the first programme. We have already 
seen the shattered dream of commercial expansion. An easier way 
of profit, with at least limited political control, now seemed to 
open with the prospect of railway concessions. Even in the 
’nineties the China market had shown no notable expansion. In 
1894, for example, the intake of Lancashire goods in China was 
less than 20 per cent of that of India. The big business interests, 
led by the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, were 
therefore turning to die export of capital as the most profitable 
business in China. The French in the south (Yunnan and the three 
southern provinces), the Belgians (Pcking-Hanlow), the Ameri¬ 
cans (Hankow-Canton), the Russians (Manchuria), the British 
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(in the Yangtze Valley and under the cover of an Anglo-Italian 
syndicate in Shansi)—all these, within the three crucial years of 
1896-9, parcelled up the Chinese territory under die control of 
various European States. Germany, at this rime the most power¬ 
ful country in Europe, felt left out in all this loot and scramble and 
decided to carve out an empire for herself in China. On the classic 
pretext of the murder of two German missionaries (1892) by 
bandits, the Germans landed troops, expelled the Chinese garrison 
from Tsingtao, and occupied die port. Later, the German Minister 
presented the demands of his Government which, apart from in¬ 
demnity, punishment of officials, erection of tablets and other 
recognized Western formulae, asked for the sole right to con¬ 
struct railways and open mines in Shantung and for die lease of 
Kiaochow as a naval station. The European Powers were in¬ 
timidated by the firm attitude of Germany, and the Kaiser was 
able to boast that ‘the German Michael has firmly planted its shield 
with the German eagle upon the soil of China, in order once for 
all to give his protection to all who ask for it\ How vain »his 
boast was came to be proved less than twenty years after its 
utterance. 

Odicr Powers immediately followed with demands of a similar 
nature. France first thought out and enunciated what may be 
described as the doctrine of‘soldering’. The idea was simple. Indo¬ 
china being a French possession, France demanded diat the areas 
adjacent to it should be ‘soldered’ to her. The great province of 
Yunnan was to be connected to Tongking by a railway. In 1899, 
Kwangchow Bay with its dependencies was taken over as a naval 
base. Kwangsi, Yunnan, Kweichow and Szechuan, in fact over 
one-fourth of die total area of China proper, was to be ‘soldered’ 
to Indo-China. French imagination saw a greater empire than 
that of the British in India in the making. The British were 
naturally alarmed. The China Association of London in a letter 
to Lord Salisbury declared: ‘Holding the opinion that diese several 
railways arc so many political stakes driven into regions, which 
an endeavour wilTbe made one day to encircle by a cordon, the 
Association has noted with great regret the admission of French 
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interests in a province which is the hinterland of Hong Kong.’ 
The British merchants looked upon South China as a privileged area 
of political influence and trade, a mere hinterland of Hong Kong. 

The doctrine of the ‘spheres of influence’ was formally re¬ 
cognized by Britain in 1899, she herself claiming wide and ex¬ 
clusive authority in the entire Yangtze Valley. With what high¬ 
handedness Britain upheld diis claim may be seen from the action 
she took in the matter of the Peking-Hankdw railway concessions. 
The Chinese Government had agreed to allow a Belgian company 
to build this line. When the British Minister was informed of this 
he demanded that his country should immediately receive ‘the 
concessions which she had demanded on terms identical with 
those of the Pcking-Hankow agreement. Otherwise, it was 
threateningly added, the Chinese Government will be considered 
as having shown deliberate hostility against this country and ‘we 
shall act accordingly’. 

Thus began a scries of manoeuvres the object of which was to 
sta’^c claims for the future. This was secured by what was described 
as a declaration of non-alienation. The French again started the 
ball rolling by asking that China should declare that she would 
not alienate the island of Hainan to any other Power, Britain 
asked for a similar assurance in regard to the Yangtze Valley, and 
Japan asked for the Fukien coast, opposite Formosa. Russia 
occupied Port Arthur and Britain countered it by occupying 
Wei-hai-wei. Claims were also put forward for permanent national 
rights in regard to the headship of the customs and salt administra¬ 
tion. Italy, feeling that she had been left out of the scramble, 
demanded a naval station in Shamcn Bay in Chekiang, but this 
time China refused and declared that she would resist by force 
any further violation of her territory. 

Thus within three short years after the treaty with Japan, China 
was effectively parcelled up for economic activity, for political 
influence and for railway development. Briefly, Yunnan add the 
area bordering on Indo-China were claimed to be a French 
sphere: Canton and the Yangtze Valley anc? the large area in 
between were claimed by the British; Russia was established in 
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Manchuria, Germany controlled Shantung and Japan looked to 
Fu-kien. Foreign controlled railways intersected the country. In 
the coastal and inland waters foreign shipping operated freely. As 
Mr Hudson has observed: ‘A system of semi-sovereign rights ot 
an essentially colonial character had been elaborated on the 
Chinese soil which covered the most fertile and valuable parts ot 
China, France in die soudi-west, Britain in the Yangtze Valley, 
Germany in Kiaochow and Shantung, Japan in Manchuria. Brie y, 
in 1899, China not only lay prostrate but her historic homelands 

were all but formally partitioned. 

The ‘spheres of influence’ for which the British merchants had 
been pressing for so long a time had at last materialized. A further 
doctrine of the ‘Balance of Influence’, by which it was meant that 
if one Power obtained an extra concession others should be given 
something equal to balance it, was also promulgated. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the West this programme of breaking up China met 
with a sudden check by the declaration of the United States ot 
what came to be known as the ‘open door’ policy. By the acquisi¬ 
tion of the Philippines, the United States had become a major 
Power in die Pacific, and when the scramble for concessions was 
at its highest the American Secretary of State demanded forma 
assurances from all interested Powers that the claim of spheres ot 
influence’ would not affect the treaty rights of other nations, that 
the collection of customs duty everywhere be by the Chinese 
authorities, that no preferential harbour dues or railway charges 
should benefit the subjects of any Power’. This was frankly a 
policy meant to safeguard American commercial interests in China 
in areas which were fast passing into the exclusive influence ot 
other Powers. But, indirectly, it helped to maintain die unity ot 
China, especially the provision that the collection of customs duty 
everywhere would be by the Chinese. The far-reaching conse¬ 
quences of this declaration were not recognized immediately, tor 
no one in 1899 foresaw the leading role that America was destined 
to play in the Far East during the next half-century. 

The danger of partition was apparent to all and even the court 
finally woke up to it. The viceroys of provinces were.specially 
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directed to be ready to repel aggression. The presence in Chinese 
waters of Italian cruisers as well as the building up of a con¬ 
siderable German force in Kiaochow had alarmed the authorities. 
Peking showed a brave front all through 1899, and the old 
Dowager seemed to have gained new strength. The Reform 
movement of Kang Hsu having failed, the Empress had by a coup 
d'ttat assumed the full authority which she had only nominally re¬ 
nounced. All the reactionary forces gathered round her, but the 
Powers knew that die court was helpless and that the administra¬ 
tion could be moulded to suit the policies of foreign Powers. But 
what die foreign dignitaries under-estimated was the patriotism 
and temper of the Chinese people. The countryside arose in 
frenzied anger and out of the dark recess of uneducated and super¬ 
stitious but intensely patriotic minds was bom the movement 
known as the Society of Harmonious Fists (Boxers) which began 
to show itself in the provinces. The anger of the people was 
primarily against the missionaries who swarmed the countryside 
and their converts. The missionaries were looked upon as the 
advance agents of imperialism and die Christian converts as a 
fifth column. The history of twenty years, the French aggression 
following the incidents in Tientsin, the British attempts to wrest 
concessions after the Margary murder and the continuing pressure 
on the Peking court for concessions of all kinds—and, above all, 
the facile assumption of the Powers that China was there to be 
divided up had aroused the patriotism of the common man. The 
movement first showed itself in Shantung. ‘Cherish the dynasty, 
exterminate the foreigner* was die motto of the Boxers—the 
same policy which the pure Shinto sect had preached in Japan in 
the period prior to the Meiji restoration. The movement, which 
was essentially based on popular feeling, found support among 
some of the higher officials who were not in direct contact with 
foreigners, especially Yu Hsien, Governor of Shantung, and the 
patronage of the Manchu princes Ching and Tuan. The Empress 
also finally veered round to their side. By January 1900, the Boxer 
movement had not only gained immense popuiar strength but the 
support of the Empress herself. 
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That the Boxer movement was essentially a national and 
patriotic reaction, though viewed by Westerners as fanatical xeno- 
phobia, can hardly be doubted. Even Jung Lu, who was con¬ 
vinced of its unwisdom, in a letter confesses that the northern 
Boxers were not inspired by lust of plunder but by a religious 
frensty. The Viceroy, Li Hung-chang, in his Memorial to the 
Throne protesting against the encouragement given to the Boxers, 
says: 'Craven would be the man who would not seek to improve 
our defences and shameless would be he who would not long for 
the day of reckoning. . . . Needless for me to say how greatly I 
would rejoice were it possible for China to enter upon a glorious 
and triumphant war.’* The Diary of His Excellency Chang Shan, 
a day-to-day record of events and impressions by a distinguished 
scholar and high official, clearly shows that orthodox Chinese 
opinion viewed the movement with sympathy as a genuine 
patriotic outburst. 

The strength of this national movement alarmed the Powers, 
who now went to the extent of demanding the suppression of/he 
Boxers, it being suggested that an imperial decree should be issued 
distinctly stating ‘that to belong to either of these societies or to 
harbour any of its members is a criminal offence against the laws 
of China’. It was then even sought to make popular opposition to 
foreign aggression and missionary work an offence. But this un¬ 
fortunate move, instead of weakening the Boxers, only made it all 
the more clear to them that the foreign Powers were bent on 
destroying China. The court, faced with the united opposition of 
foreign Powers, issued orders to the Viceroy of Chihli and the 
Governor of Shantung to suppress the movement. The Viceroy 
of C hihli did in fact issue such a proclamation. But this did not 
satisfy the European envoys. They ordered a naval demonstration 
in the Gulf of Chihli to overawe the court. But it was not the 
court they were dealing with, but an infuriated people. 

In May the Boxers began to take matters into their own hands 
and swarmed into Peking. Their attention was directed mainly 
against Chinese cAiverts or, as they called them, ‘the secondary 

* Bland: Li Hung-chang, p. }o 6 . 
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barbarians’. The foreign diplomatic missions sent for guards and 
military forces. The British landed a naval force at Tientsin. The 
situation both in Peking and in Tientsin grew steadily worse, but 
the activities of the Boxers were directed mainly against the un¬ 
welcome missionaries. The representatives of the Powers felt that 
the time had come for action, and the admirals in Tientsin occtipied 
the Taku forts by assault. After this act stray hostilities began in 
Tientsin and Taku, and in Peking the legations were besieged. The 
foreign community defended itself with heroism behind hastily 
erected barricades, but outside the legation quarter heavy toll was 
taken, especially of missionaries and Christians. In the interior also, 
except in areas where the viceroys were showing enough strength 
to put the movement down, mission buildings were pillaged and 
the workers massacred. 

If the ignorant Chinese Boxers displayed cruelty in their treat¬ 
ment of missionaries and converts and committed outrages and 
atrocities, the behaviour of the European Powers at the time of 
th*4r triumph was marked by an equally disgraceful exhibition of 
extreme vindictiveness. According to authenticated reports at the 
time, the troops of the allied Powers turned freebooters in Tientsin. 
‘Military raids/ writes one chronicler, ‘were made in all directions 
and it is certain that the three shortest of the ten commandments 
were constantly violated on an extensive scale/ In Peking it was 
worse. The soldiers of the European Powers in the capital of China 
showed themselves in their true colours, shorn of even the veneer 
of civilization. Even Daniele Vare, a former Italian envoy and a 
staunch champion of imperialism, is forced to confess that ‘the 
citizens of Peking suffered only a litde less than if the town had 
been sacked by the Taiping rebels’.* 

Peace was again negotiated by Li Hung-chang. The Powers 
exacted heavy penalties, and a cruel and humiliating peace, known 
as the Boxer Protocol, was forced on China. Apart from the 
punishment of offenders and the erection of a monument for the 

foolhardy German minister, the main clauses of this document 

r 

* Daniele Var£: The Last of the Empresses. John Murray, Albemarle Edition, 
p. 205. 
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provided for the suspension of the official examinations for five 
years in towns where the foreigners had been molested-—a device 
meant to give a chance to the missionary-educated young men and 
Christians to be employed in service; prohibition of the importa¬ 
tion of arms and ammunition for two years; the payment by 
Chidh of an indemnity of 450 million taels, approximately a little 
over 100 million pounds in annual instalments which were to end 
in 1940; reservation to foreigners (to the exclusion of Chinese) of 
the legation quarter and its defence by the legations themselves, 
with the right of stationing troops thereby in Peking itself; and 
the demolition of the Taku forts. The indemnity was to be 
secured on the revenues of the maritime customs, salt tax and the 
nativecustoms; the Powers supposed that they could thereby ensure 
control by foreigners of this major department of administration. 
The humiliating clauses, like die erection of tablets, expiatory 
monuments in cemeteries, etc., were intended to increase the pres¬ 
tige of the foreigner. 

The settlement bore witness to the double character of the Bouer 
uprising—the anti-missionary sentiment and die resentment 
against the Powers for the humiliations inflicted on Chiifti. The 
missionaries were amply provided for in the setdement. They 
were to receive a share of the indemnity, and the imperial examina¬ 
tions against which they had so long complained as the main 
obstacle to their intellectual domination was abolished for five 
years. The Powers were able to convert a portion of Peking into 
an armed camp and there, in the heart of the capitaUnd over¬ 
looking the Forbidden City, they were able to lord it over the 
Chinese. But few foresaw that these extreme conditions carried 
the seeds of their own destruction; for it is to the Boxer Protocol 
diat we can trace the extreme bitterness which characterized 
Chinese relationships widi the West during the next fifty years. 

The Dowager Empress who, when danger threatened Peking, 
had ignominiously fled in disguise to Sian, now returned by slow 
stages to reside once again in the Forbidden City. She had made 
up her mind that ftr the rest of her days she would not have any 
trouble with foreigners. She, the autocrat of China, was prepared 
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to flatter the wives of diplomatists, even to receive missionary 
ladies, and generally be pleasant to everyone and pretend as if 
nothing had happcnd to disturb friendly relations. Indeed, the next 
few years added a sunset glow to her long reign. Though the 
Empire maintained only the semblance of sovereignty and was 
saddled with an enormous debt, it recovered sufficiently to'have 
an air of prosperity. Also, the Far East soon became the centre of 
a great conflict—die Russo-Japanese War, which gave China a 
respite from the unwelcome attentions of the Great Powers. The 
Empress died in 1908 and was succeeded by Pu Yi with the regnal 
title of Hsuan Tung, but the dynasty, though it lingered on for 
another three years before revolution overtook China, had ceased 
seriously to count. 

The ten years between the Boxer settlement and the downfall 
of the Manchus constitutes the heyday of Western authority in 
China. The missionaries had practically established a monopoly 
control of education. The coastal areas where the foreigners held 
sw^y became the centre of a new life. Canton, Shanghai and 
Tientsin became the seats of financial and economic power, which 
' was pit-dominently in European hands. The Yangtze \^s policed 
by foreign gunboats. The foreign consulates, lords and masters not 
only in their own territory but in territories larger than European 
States, felt a glow of satisfaction that by their prestige they were 
able to afford protection to all who sought it. But underneath all 
this a profound change was coming over China. New classes of 
Chinese, associated with European capital and enviously viewing 
the opportunities the foreigner enjoyed in their own country, had 
become a factor of importance in the economic life of the con¬ 
cessions. The growth of Chinese capitalism had been remarkable. 
In 1865 the Kiangnan shipyard had been established. In 1872 the 
China Merchants Steam Navigation Company was organized to 
compete with the monopoly that the foreigners were trying to 
establish in the coastal and river waters. Silk fdatures, cotton mills, 
match factories and flour mills began to spring up in Shanghai and 
other coastal towns. These merchant leaders, though representing 
a comprador economy, disliked the privileges that the European 
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businessmen enjoyed and were inclined to support the Rationalist 

Revolutionary groups took advantage of the political freedom 
in the settlements. A powerful nationalist movement, uncon¬ 
nected with and indeed hostile to the reactionary imperial court, 
had shown signs of vigorous growth in these areas and had spread 
from there into the interior. Boycotts began to be used as a 
powerful weapon in ‘political matters. In 1905 the Chinese in 
Canton started a large-scale boycott of America to protest against 
the treatment of the Chinese in the United States. In 1908 an even 
more vigorous boycott was enforced against the Japanese, which 
should have opened die eyes of the imperialist Powers to the 
strength of China’s new nationalism. Groups of young Chinese 
students also had begun to go abroad for study, and die victory of 
Japan against the might of Tsarist Russia had finally and decisively 
broken" the prestige of the European in Asia. Thus, when the 
Revolution started as a mutiny in Hankow and Wuchang on 
October 10, 1911, and the Manchu Dynasty fell without eyen 
striking a blow, few Europeans realized that what had fallen so 
ignominously was not merely a monarchical system, rotten to the 
core, but the elaborate structure they had erected by force, fraud 
and cajolery over a period of seventy years. The ineffectiveness of 
the first few years of the Revolution concealed its effects for a 
time, but before a decade had elapsed die European system in 
China also began to crumble in the same manner as the Manchu 
monarchy had done, without resistance and without fight. 
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CHAPTER 3 


JAPAN 


W f e have already seen the efforts made by Russia, Britain 
and other Powers to enter into trade relations with Japan 
and the success with which die Shogunate had warded off 
these attempts. The conquest of California in 1844 brought the 
USA to the Pacific littoral and the report by the Committee of 
Naval Affairs of the Congress stated: ‘The acquisition of Cali¬ 
fornia presents facilities of trade and commerce with China which 
should not be neglected.’ By the middle of die century the 
American authorities decided that the time had come to force open 
the door that had for so long a time been effectively closed against 
the Westerners. Japan, of all Eastern nations, had greater know¬ 
ledge about the intentions of the Western Powers and a fairer 
appreciation of their strength. As we have seen, there was a steadily 
increasing group of people who were interested in Western know¬ 
ledge and who had applied the knowledge they had acquired with 
so much persistence and difficulty to the problems of national 
defence. The defeat of China in the war with Britain especially 
opened their eyes to this danger, and in the period following the 
Treaty of Nanking (1842) there was intense activity in Japan to 
strengthen the island’s defences and to safeguard national in¬ 
dependence. The Japanese knew that an effort would soon be 
made to open relations with them. In fact the Dutch king, in 
numerous personal letters to the Shogun, had urged on him the 
. desirability of opening the country to foreign trade. 

It was on July 8, 1853, that Commodore Perry with four men- 
of-war arrived before Uraga.* The Commodore had with him a 

* The most interesting account of Perry’s expedition will be found in Arthur 
Wall worth’s Black Ships ofJapan , 1946. 
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letter from President Fillmore. The letter was sent on to the 
Shogun with expression of friendly intentions, but with a veiled 
threat that the Commodore would return next year with a larger 
force when he expected to receive a satisfactory reply. In his letter 
he said ominously: ‘Many of the large ships of war destined to 
visit Japan have not yet arrived in these seas, though theV are 
hourly expected; and the undersigned, as an evidence of his 
friendly intentions, has brought but four ships of the smaller ones, 
designing, should it become necessary, to return to Ycddo in the 
ensuing spring with a much larger force.’Japan was to be opened 
by force to the ‘American way of life’. The threat proved effective, 
for the Japanese knew their weakness and had also learnt the lesson 
of the Chinese War. Ii Kamon no Kami, the most far-seeing 
adviser that the Shogunate had at the time, pointed out in a 
memorial the impossibility of resisting the Western barbarian and 
suggested compliance till Japan by learning the secrets of the West 
was able to deal with them on terms of equality. So when Perry 
returned as he promised with a stronger force, he received the 
favourable reply he expected and a treaty was signed on March 31 
which‘opened two ports to American trade where consular repre¬ 
sentation was also allowed. Great Britain, Russia and Holland fol¬ 
lowed in quick succession and signed similar treaties and received 


similar privileges. 

By this agreement the Shogun had, however, weakened his own 
position. The nobles and the Samurai were almost unanimously 
against the policy of opening the country to the foreigners, and 
the imperial court was also hostile. At this critical time the 
Shogun, under whose authority the treaties were negotiated, died, 
leaving no direct male heir. But before the confusion that the 
Shogun’s demise had caused could be resolved, the first American 
envoy had arrived in Japan demanding an extension of the agree¬ 
ment with Perry. The Shogunate was in no position to resist, 
and the treaty concluded at Nagasaki contained the provision for 
the residence of Americans in the two treaty ports and the accept¬ 
ance of the vicious principle of extra-territoriil jurisdiction. The 
chain had been slipped on the Japanese as it previously had been 
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on the Chinese. It should be added that the Japanese agreed to 
these provisions only after Townsend Harris had threatened the 
Japanese with serious consequences and drawn attention to the 
plight of the Chinese at Canton. The British and the French 
arrived on the scene almost immediately and demanded similar 
treafles by which these Powers and others who followed obtained 
the rights'of diplomatic and consular representation and extra¬ 
territorial privileges. 

The Conservatives and others who saw the independence ot 
their country infringed in this manner looked now to the Throne 
to withhold the consent to these humiliating treaties. The Sho- 
gunate was thereby placed in an extremely awkward position, for 
anti-foreign and anti-Shogun feeling were mounting in the capital 
and the Emperor proved unexpectedly obstinate m withholding 
his approval. The cry of‘reverencing the throne and expelling the 
foreigner’ resounded through Japan, and the Emperor agreed to 
ratify the agreements only on the understanding that the foreigners 
would be driven away within a few years. Between 1857 and 1863 
public opinion became so excited that attacks on foreigners be¬ 
came frequent. The Shogunatc, having agreed to a date forthe ex¬ 
pulsion of foreigners-June 24, 1863-found itself caught between 
the devil and the deep sea, for the daimyos in the provinces, taking 
seriously the date fixed for the expulsion, began attacking foreign 
ships while the Shogun’s Government was endeavouring to 
placate the foreign representatives. Responsible opinion, in¬ 
fluenced to some extent by those who had returned from foreign 
missions, like, Ito Hirobumi—the future Prince Ito-had come to 
realize that the old ideas based on closing the country to the bar¬ 
barians were no longer valid, and a change of policy was neces¬ 
sary if Japan was to deal with the menace of foreign domination. 
The country became divided on this important issue, and the Sho- 
gunatc, after an ineffective attempt to re-establish its authority, 
collapsed leaving the way open for the Meiji restoration (1868). 
Sansom well summarizes the position at the time in the following 

words: * t 

‘As seen by foreign students the history of the years between 
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Perry’s arrival and the Restoration of 1868 is concerned chiefly 
with the struggles of the Western Powers to induce Japan to 
emerge from seclusion. It is partly for that reason that a foreign 
writer can hardly avoid stressing the deceitful stratagems of the 
Japanese Government and the general atmosphere of xenophobia 
which pervaded the country in those days. But examined from a 
different viewpoint, these aspects are of incidental rather than 
primary importance. The true interest of the events related 
emerges when they are studied as evidence of the way in which a 
society can decay and renew itself without changing its essence. 
The arrival of foreigners demanding admission brought to light 
and even resolved certain conflicts latent in Japanese political life, 
and in that respect Western influence was clear and decisive. * 

The Meiji Restoration was intended as a clean break with the 
Shogunate and its policies, and yet it is significant to note that the 
Shogunate had in its last period sent abroad for study selected 
young men, and these when they returned formed the hard corps 
of ahe reforming sections. Again, the restored court had to depend 
a great deal on the officials of the Bakufu. Actually it was more 
of a political revolution which, by restoring the Emperor, gave 
to the new forces a greater freedom of operation and an unassail¬ 
able source of authority, from behind which it was possible for 
those who were planning the new Japan to act with decisive effect. 
The leaders of the clans which displaced the Shogun had these ad¬ 
vantages, and it is to their credit that they were able by cautious 
steps and careful planning to break the chains that had been placed 
onJapan. 

The position in Japan was not in theory different from what it 
had been in China after the Treaty of Nanking. Foreign settle¬ 
ments had been established in towns, ports had been designated by 
treaty as open to foreign traffic, and in Nagasaki the British even 
used force to secure proper facilities of navigation and docking in 
the interior. The records of the British Consulate published by 
Pakse-Smith show that the foreign officials had begun to take an 
aggressive attitude towards local authorities arid had also quietly 

* Sansom: The Western World and Japan , p. 325. 
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begun to bring in their own military guards. Municipal organiza¬ 
tions were set up on the lines of those in Chinese treaty ports, and 
the foreign communities cherished the expectation that, with civil 
wars then raging inside Japan and with the Shogun s power daily 
declining, Japan would fall into the general pattern'of Asian 

countries. ill r 

The Restoration and the policies pursued by the leaders ot 

Japan in the twenty-five years from 1868-1893 had, however, the 
unexpected result of breaking Japan’s chains completely and plac¬ 
ing her in a position of total independence of European nations. 
The recovery of Japan is dealt with separately along with die 
movements of general Asian recovery. Here we shall deal only 
with the political and other transformations her leaders effected 
in order to remove the restrictions which had been placed on her 

sovereignty. , 

Soon after the Restoration the Emperor issued a decree (March 
26,1868) in which he announced to his peope that it had been de¬ 
cided to have relations with foreign Powers and that the Imperial 
court would direct those relations and would fulfil the treaties in 
accordance with international law. ‘It is diercfore ordered that the 
whole nation do obey His Majesty’s will and act in accordance 
therewith.’ The Emperor also warned ‘that all persons in future 
guilty of murdering foreigners or of committing any acts of 
violence towards them will not only be acting in opposition to 
His Majesty’s express orders and be the cause of national mis¬ 
fortunes, but also committing the heinous offence of causing the 
national dignity and good faith to suffer in the eyes of the Treaty 
Powers with whom His Majesty had declared himself bound by 
relations of amity’. 

It is clear that Japan had deliberately taken the step of main tam¬ 
ing friendly relations with the foreigners and was from the be¬ 
ginning anxious about national dignity. Many foreign observers 
had noted even at the time the difference between the Chinese 
and Japanese approaches to the West. One result. Lord Elgin 
wrote, ‘of the diflfrence between the habits and the mode of feel¬ 
ing of the Chinese and thejapanese is undoubtedly this, that wherc- 

•i 
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as the Chinese arc steadily retrograding and will in all probability 
continue to do so until the Empire falls to pieces, the Japanese, if 
not actually in a state of progressive advancement, arc in a con¬ 
dition to profit by the flood of light that is about to be poured 
into them and to take advantage of these improvements and in¬ 
ventions which the Chinese regard with contemptuous scorn;- but 
which the Japanese will in all probability, when drey come to 
know us better, be both able and anxious to adopt.’* 

There is no doubt that the Japanese were alert and more folly 
informed of conditions in Europe than die Chinese were for a 
long time. They had a full appreciation of their own political and 
military weakness. Also they analysed early the causes of that 
weakness as backwardness in scientific and technical skill and 
ineffectiveness of political organization. These two they set 
themselves to remedy, and for that purpose they welcomed 
Western assistance and whole-heartedly devoted themselves not 
merely to the acquisition of Western technique but to an under¬ 
standing of the scientific background necessary for material ad¬ 
vancement. But apart from this objective, it is a mistake to which 
Western writers were prone, especially in the period before i 93 °> 
to think that Japan was impressed by the civilization of the 
West, or accepted its moral superiority. In fact, as we shall see 
in a later chapter, the Japanese leaders, while they were zealously 
and industriously adopting from the West the military, naval 
and other organizations and building up a State on modem 
lines, were at the same time taking every precaution to see that 
Western ideas did not penetrate into Japan. In fact, they were 
simultaneously building up a race theory, a political ideology and 
a national morality based on a denial of the basic princip cs o 
Western life. 

Having, however, taken die decision that die Empire was to 
live in association with other States, Japan reconciled herself for 
the time to the limitations placed on her sovereignty and started 
on a career of reformation, die objects of which were in the first 

* Quoted in Western Barbarians and Japan by M. Paksc-Smith. J. L. Thomp- 
son & Co. Kobe, 1930, P* I 4 °- 
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place to convince the Powers that the Japanese were in fact as 
good as the Westerners and had become civilized and were no 
longer ‘native’; and, secondly, to build up the armed power so 
that she could at the first opportunity demonstrate her own 
strengdi. The first was the contribution of the Mciji reformers, , 
acting on the advice of the astute observers whom they had sent to 
the West.*The second had been recognized as urgent by the Sho¬ 
guns themselves, who'had begun with the advice of the A mericans 
and the Dutch to reorganize their navy, and with the advice of the 
French to reorganize die army. Thus on April 18, 1868, a few 
months after the Restoration, Emperor Meiji was able to review 
the Japanese Navy which then consisted of six vessels and was 
commanded by Admiral Scigoin-no-Miya. It is interesting to note 
that apart from the flagship, Tenriyo Marti, and another which 
had a Japanese name, the others had foreign names—the Cosmo¬ 
polite, the Gerard, the Coquette, etc. . c 

Japan’s desire to acquire Western knowledge, especially ot a 
scientific and utilitarian character, was genuine. The devoted 
efforts of the Rangakusha—the group of Dutch scholars w o 
with extraordinary persistence and industry kept up an*mtcrest 
in Western sciences—and the quite considerable information they 
collected and disseminated, show that at least a section ot the 
Japanese intelligentsia, unlike the Chinese, had no prejudice against 
‘European’ learning, and had come early to the conclusion that 
national security demanded the cultivation of Western sciences. 
C. R. Boxer in his Jan Compagnie injapanj has brought together 
impressive evidence to show that in the fields of cartography, geo¬ 
graphy, military arts, medicine, botany and astronomy the Ranga¬ 
kusha had collected and disseminated much information. There¬ 
fore when the Emperor in his Charter Oath ordered his subjects to 
seek knowledge from everywhere, there was an enthusiasm tor 
Western learning which was truly remarkable. 

The Charter Oath of 1868 was the beginning of a great change. 
It is a short document of five clauses which reads as follows: 

* Pakse-Smith: Astern Barbarians in Japan, pp. 280-1. 

J The Hague. Martinius Nijboff, 1936. 
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(i) An Assembly widely convoked shall be established and thus 
great stress shall be laid on public opinion. 

(ii) The welfare of the whole nation shall be promoted by 
the everlasting efforts of both the governing and the governed 
classes. 

(iii) All subjects, civil and military officers, as well as ether 
people, shall do their best and never grow weary in accomplishing 
their legitimate purposes. 

(iv) All absurd usages shall be abandoned: justice and righteous¬ 
ness shall regulate all actions. 

(v) Knowledge shall be sought for all over the world and thus 
shall be strengthened the foundation of our imperial polity. 

The concluding phrase, ‘the strengthening of the foundation of 
imperial polity’, gives the clue to the whole of this truly historic 
development. The statesmen of the Meiji era set themselves to 
the task with a wisdom, caution and vigour which were truly re¬ 
markable. Technical experts of every kind were invited and made 
welcome. Men of eminence in many fields came as advisers, 
teachers or as officials of departments. Over five thousand 
foreigners were employed at one time, not less than thirteen 
hundred of them being in high official positions. What Japan 
sought earnestly to learn from these experts of different nationali¬ 
ties was how to become a powerful nation able to claim equality 
with the strongest in the world. Educational methods and social 
organizations were no less important than military arts and 
scientific technique. Industrial production, improved agriculture, 
the mechanics of international trade, modem communications and 
shipping—these were undoubtedly of the greatest urgency and 
importance; but the Japanese also realized that they must also have 
modem laws, courts and a political system in conformity with 
modem conditions. 

All this they set about to create, and within a generation Japan 
was modernized in appearance. The primary object was to con¬ 
vince the Great Powers that Japan was approaching their own 
standards, in fact that in all except colour the Japanese were Euro¬ 
peans. If in order to convince the foreigner of this fact it was 
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necessary to discontinue the 'top knot and take to Western hair 
style, or to adopt foreign dress for court and official ceremonies 
(1872) or for the Emperor himself to make it known that old 
style costumes were not appropriate for the time, the leaders of 
new Japan had no objection to do so. In fact, during the period of 
intoxication many strange things were done, all meant to insist 
upon the-modemity of Japan and of its effective Westernization. 
Sansom, who discusses these tendencies with great discrimina¬ 
tion, comes to the conclusion: ‘It is not too much to say that the 
problem of securing new treaties on a footing of equality with 
other Powers overshadowed all other problems and influenced not 
only foreign but also domestic policy throughout that period. The 
attitude of the authorities towards adoption of Western institu¬ 
tions and customs was to a great extent shaped by their anxiety to 
show to the Western nations that the Japanese people had assimi¬ 
lated enough of Western culture to justify their claims to be treated 
as members of a civilized modem State. 

To secure the revision of treaties the Japanese were prepared pri¬ 
vately to suffer much, even to accept in public that the Western 
civilization was superior. They even'worked out a comtitution 
which sought to reconcile the sacred and inviolable Emperor with 
a parliamentary system, and when the constitution was promu - 
gated in 1889 they felt that they had become entitled to be con¬ 
sidered among the progressive nations. They were a little doubtful 
still about Christianity, but if the price of treaty revision, as Japan¬ 
ese observers sent abroad reported, was freedom for Christian 
missionary activity, the Empire was glad to include in the con¬ 
stitution a clause by which complete religious toleration was to 
be the law in Japan. 

The main difficulty that the Japanese faced in their efforts to 
secure the modification of the unequal treaties was the solidarity 
of European diplomatic representatives in Far Eastern capitals. It 
was at that time a recognized principle, which Russia alone did 
not fully accept, that in their dealings with Asian courts the 
Powers should gjyc support to each other’s claims and should in 

* Sansom: The Western World and Japan, p. 401. 
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no case follow a policy at variance with their general rights. Thus 
when in 1873 Japan negotiated a treaty with Italy under which 
Italian nationals were allowed to travel in die interior and Italy 
for her part agreed to a modification of die privileges of extra¬ 
territoriality, die other Powers protested and prevented a ratifica¬ 
tion! The American Government, which at this time looked upon 
the efforts of Japan to modernize herself with sympathy, also 
signed with her a convention which recognized Japan s equality 
and thereby aroused much resentment among other Powers. 
Actually, however, it was Russia that helped Japan in her fight 
to gain a status of equality. The island of Sakhalin had been for 
some rime a bone of contention between the two empires. By the 
treaty of 1855 it had been left for later setdement, but negotiations 
had dragged. Finally, in 1875, the matter was settled by a treaty by 
which in exchange for a recognition of her rights over the Kurile 
Islands, Japan gave up her claims on Sakhalin. The treaty was 
signed as between two equal Powers and it was the first interna¬ 
tional agreement which placed Japan in the category of a Power 
standing on a footing of equality with the Great Powers of the 

world. • a 

The political system of Japan also began to take a dincrent 
shape, which helped the Imperial Government in its fight for the 
recognition of its status. The defeat of the Satsuma Rebellion 
(1877) had finally eliminated die feudal clan government, at least 
in form, and the first steps towards representative institutions had 
also been taken. In 1881 the Emperor issued an edict promising 
to establish a parliament on Western model which was to be the 
coping stone of the new system. Ito Hirobumi, after a comparative 
study of political institutions in the leading countries, suggested 
the steps by which in gradual stages the paraphernalia of par a- 
mentary government under a monarchy was to be established m 
Japan. The first step in this direction was the creation in 1885 of 
a cabinet to administer the country. This was followed by the 
establishment of a privy council composed of distinguished per¬ 
sonages and statesmen of experience modelled <yin the British in¬ 
stitution of the same name. And finally, in 1889, a constitution was 
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promulgated with due ceremony, announcing to the world that 
Japan had taken her place in the comity of civilized nations. 

The constitution of which Prince Ito was the father did not 
follow any particular model, though the influence of Germany 
and England was visible in many of its provisions. Two pre¬ 
dominant considerations weighed widi Ito and his advisers. The 
first was the necessity to maintain unimpaired the authority of 
the Throne, and the second was their immediate purpose of 
satisfying the world that Japan had a modern, liberal and genuinely 
constitutional government. Democracy was not a matter of vit 
concern in 1889. The most powerful State in Europe at the time 
was the German Empire under Bismarck, which made no claim to 
be a democratic constitution and was based primarily on the auto¬ 
cracy of the King of Prussia. The Austrian Emperor and the Tsar 
were both autocratic potentates, and even in England, the home of 
liberal democracy, franchise was still restricted. What was neces¬ 
sary for Japan was therefore a constitution which did not lose by 
comparison with the constitutions of the great monarchical States 
of Europe. 

To reconcile the position of the Emperor with a parliamentary 
system of government was more difficult; but Ito and his colla¬ 
borators found no contradiction in it. The first article of the con¬ 
stitution laid down: . , ,. c 

‘The Empire shall be reigned over and governed by a line of 
Emperors unbroken for ages eternal.’ The third article says that 
‘the Emperor is sacred and inviolable’. Ito himself commented on 

these clauses as follows: , , 

‘The sacred throne was established at the time when the heavens 
and the earth became separated. The Emperor is heaven descended, 
divine and sacred. He is pre-eminent above aU his subjects. 

With a divine Emperor who not only reigned but governed 
there can be no parliamentary responsibility. The Cabinet was to 
be responsible to the Throne, and the Diet was meant only to 
enable the Emperor to ascertain his people’s wishes. In the con¬ 
stitution of the Diet, Ito followed die British model of a House of 
Peers and a House of Commons. 
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The increased prestige resulting from these actions was utilized 
by the Imperial Government for furthering its immediate object 
of obtaining the revision of unequal treaties. The main opposition 
to this had come from Britain, and the Japanese deliberately set 
themselves out to court and flatter that Power. It was fashionable 
then for Japanese to allude to themselves as the British of the East. 
The study of the English language was specially encouraged, and 
in fact every attempt was made to convey the impression that the 
Japanese were great admirers of the British and were anxious to 
be considered their disciples. 

So far, though continuous negotiations were being carried on 
by successive foreign ministers, most notably by Count Inouye 
(1879-1887), nothing substantial had been achieved. But Japanese 
propaganda in Britain, combining subtle flattery of the British 
with a presentation of the Japanese point of view in most favour¬ 
able colours, had the desired result. Lord Granville gave cautious 
approval to Japan’s claims. In 1886 a conference was opened m 
Tokyo for the revision of treaties. Before it met Japan had been 
able through careful diplomacy in Western capitals to secure the 
support of America, Britain and Germany. The negotiations re¬ 
sulted in a compromise which among others included a provision 
that Japanese courts trying foreigners should have foreign judges 
associated with them. Also the proposals in regard to tariff did not 
concede the complete freedom of Japan. When these came to be 
known there was an outcry in the country, as Japan was in no 
mood to be satisfied with half-measures. The spirit of the country 
found expression in a memorial by General Viscount Tani, a docu¬ 
ment of considerable significance, in which the policy of flattepr 
and dependence was exposed and attacked with merciless logic. 
‘Laying aside the principle of dependence, improve our internal 
Government affairs, make our country secure by military pre 
paration ... and then wait for die time of the confusion of Europe 
which must come eventually/ As a result of diis agitation the 

Inouye proposals were dropped. 

After the constitution was promulgated and tfe Diet convened, 
the movement for treaty revision became irresistible. The Diet was 
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uncompromising in its demands, and Japan, giving up the policy 
of collective negotiation, decided to concentrate her attention on 
England. In 1894 a treaty with Britain was signed which pro¬ 
vided for the termination of extra-territoriality in five years and 
restored tariff autonomy to Japan. Other nations followed and, 
when Japan had won her war in Korea and emerged as a military 
Power, there was no more any question of treating her as an in¬ 
ferior country or one in which any privileges could be claimed. 
Japan had broken her chains, and by the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance in 1902 stepped on the international stage as a 
Power of some consequence. 
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CHAPTER 4 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


X T £ have already noticed the attempts of France over a 
\/\ / period of a hundred years from 1747 to 1850 to gain con- 
▼ T trol of the Peninsula of South-east Asia through missions, 
fraud and force. After the romantic efforts of that martial Bishop 
Pigneau de Bchaine, France’s position seemed in nowise to have 
improved. The successors ofGialong whom the Bishop restored to 
the throne were even more against French domination than their 
predecessors. Failing in all their efforts, France under Napoleon III 
decided to use strong-arm methods and establish for herself an em¬ 
pire in Asia. The excuse was as usual to protect the church. In a 
communique published in Le Moniteur Universal of November 14, 
1858, Louis Napoleon announced that ‘the ruthless persecutions 
of our missionaries have brought our warships on more than one 
occasion to the coast of the Annamite kingdom, but their efforts 
to enter into relations with the Government have been futile. The 
Government of the Emperor cannot allow its overtures to be 
spurned. Therefore an expedition has been planned.’ The Spanish 
authorities in the Philippines co-operated, their commander-in- 
chief emphasizing the necessity ‘to avenge the insults to our 
sacred religion and our pious missionaries’. 

The campaign was not as easy as the French had expected. The 
local Christians failed to give any support. It was only after five 
months that the French were able to force the river mouth and 
take the fortress of Tamane which guarded the peninsula. In 
February 1859 Saigon was attacked and captured, but the Anna- 
mites under an able commander, Nguyen Tri-fihuong, laid siege 
to the town and placed the French garrison in a very precarious 
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position. The siege, however, was raised when fresh troops arrived 
after the China campaign under Admiral Charner. The Admiral, 
after raising die siege, made advances to the King of Cambodia 
who showed a more friendly attitude. A treaty was signed with 
Cambodia on August n, 1863, which reduced it to a protectorate, 
pladng its foreign affairs under the exclusive authority of France. 
The otheY conditions of the treaty were: the nomination of a 
French Resident to supervise die affairs of the kingdom; free¬ 
dom of travel; the right of French missionaries to carry on reli¬ 
gious activities; the right of France to exploit forests. The influence 
of the Indian system of government through local kings, which 
was reaffirmed after the Mutiny, is clearly noticeable in these 
arrangements, except for die provision regarding missionaries 
necessitated by the excuse for aggression in the Peninsula. A later 
treaty widi Siam (July 16, 1867) gave to France die right to 
navigate the Mekong and Tone-Sap rivers where they bordered 
on that kingdom. By a further convention (January 15, 1869) all 
the river area of Mekong passed to the French, rcstrictmg the 
Annamite kingdom to the coastal strip. 

The Annamite kingdom was not yet brought into du^system. 
The Emperor Tuc-luc had signed the treaty in 1862 which gave 
France only the eastern part of Lower Cochin China. French 
aggression and Annamite resistance continued for a period of 
fifteen years. In 1873 French troops marched into Hanoi and also 
conquered all the area in die delta of the Red River. Tuc-luc 
now appealed to his suzerain in Peking, and though die Chinese 
Government fully realized its impotence in the face of French ag¬ 
gression, it privately ordered its troops to go to the assistance of its 
vassal. The French in Hanoi suffered a defeat, but the action led to 
a definitive settlement by which France recognized the sovereignty 
of the Emperor of Annam and promised him ‘protection against 
all foreign foes. Tuc-luc on his part agreed to be guided by France 
in matters of foreign policy, to cede Cochin China to France and 
to open the Red River to French commerce. This treaty of March 
15, 1874, brougljt into existence the political structure of Indo¬ 
china with its separate areas of Cochin China, the Empire 
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of Annam, the Kingdom of Cambodia and the Principality of 
Laos. 

Though the treaty regularized the French position in the 
Peninsula, it did not immediately settle the issue. The Chinese, 
whose suzerainty had never been questioned, were in no mood to 
accept the position. In Indo-China itself local bands of patriots 
with the help of the Chinese Black Banners were carrying on a 
policy of systematic harassment. Finally, at the request of the An- 
namite court, the Peking authorities sent an army to pacify the 
area. This afforded an opportunity to settle the issue of Chinese 
suzerainty. Marquis Tseng, the son of the great viceroy, who was 
envoy at Paris, took up a bellicose attitude. The French, however, 
took no notice and began extensive military operations in 1882. 
When the Chinese Foreign Office protested, the French reply took 
up the position that China had no locus standi in the matter. ‘We 
have given instructions/ declared Dc Frcycinet, the French Foreign 
Minister, ‘to the Government of Indo-China to apply fully the 
treaty of 1874, which concerns only the two signatory Powers. 
We have no explanations to furnish the Chinese Government/ 
Li Hung-chang negotiated an agreement with the French Minis¬ 
ter, Bouree, by which Tongking was divided into two zones of in¬ 
fluence and the French further agreed to respect the sovereignty of 
Annam; but this was repudiated by the Quai d’Orsay. In the hos¬ 
tilities that followed, the Black Banners surrounded and cut up 
Commander Riviere’s force on May 19, 1883, which forced the 
French to organize a major expedition under General Bouct and 
Admiral Courbet. There was no actual rupture with China, and 
hostilities were carried on only in a haphazard manner for some 
time. An attempt was made by Li Hung-chang to close the matter 
by negotiation, but he was disowned and the Chinese Army began 
to march into Tongking. The French failed to stem the advance, 
Colonel Dougcnne meeting with defeat at Bade on June 23. 

The French now realized that the situation had become serious, 
and proceeded to extreme measures. Regular hostilities broke out 
and Admiral Courbet, after destroying the Chinese fleet, proceeded 
to blockade the Yangtze. On this the Chinese entered into nego- 
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nations through Duncan-Campbell. By the final settlement China 
abandoned her authority over Tongking and her suzerainty over 
Annam (April 25, 1886). 

From 1861 to 1876, which may be described as the period of 
conquest, French authority was for the most part vested in a 
succession of admirals who were advocates of the policy of force. 
The ‘Home Authority* (in Paris) of the territory was vested alter¬ 
natively in the Ministry of Marine and the Ministry of Com¬ 
merce; and these two bodies, without adequate experience of terri¬ 
torial administration, failed to bring any kind of understanding to 
bear on the problem of government. The mandarinatc and the 
lesser officialdom in Indo-China followed a policy of non-co- 
operation from the beginning, with the result that from 1862 to 
1882 the local areas were directly administered by the French 
Inspector of Native Affairs. The entire social system broke down 
under the impact of foreign authority. The Indo-Chinese legal and 
political system, highly developed, complex and fully understood 
by the people, was set aside. In its place the policy of‘assimilation , 
of forcing the system prevalent in the metropolitan country, was 
attempted with persistence by the French Colonial authorities. 
The result was, as anyone with imagination could have expected, 
a breakdown of social authority. The first civilian Governor of 
Indo-China, Le Myrc dc Vilers, analysed the situation correctly in 
1885 in the following words: ‘We have destroyed the past and 
nothing has taken its place. We are on the eve of a social revolu¬ 
tion which began during the conquest.’* 

Also the French, anxious to maintain their prestige, on which, 
as they learnt from their British friends, depended the authority 
of the European in the East, developed an attitude of racial 
superiority. This attitude is well described in a pamphlet of Phan 
Tsu Trinh. After noting the contempt for the Indo-Chinese, which 
the Frenchman in the Colony did not consider even necessary to 
conceal, the writer says: 

‘In your eyes we are savages, dumb brutes incapable of dis¬ 
tinguishing between good and evil. You not only refuse to treat 

* See Des institutions cioilcs dc da Cochin Chine . Paris, 1908. 
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us as equals, but even fear to approach us as if we were filth? 
creatures. . . . There is a sadness of feeling and shame which fills 
our hearts during the evening’s contemplation when we review 
all the humiliations endured during the day. Caught m a machine 
which saps our energy, we arc reduced to impotcncy. This ex¬ 
plains why beggars only dare show themselves in the offices of 

the French.’* ■ , 

The French went on widi their administration, with the con¬ 
struction of roads, dams, telegraphs, telephones and railways. But 
die population was not reconciled to French authority. In Annam, 
Toughing and Cambodia revolts and local outbreaks were frequent. 
Under a leader of ability and standing, Prince Si Valta, the Cam¬ 
bodians carried on a devastating war for eighteen months. It took 
five years to put down the Rebellion of Dctham, while in Tongking 
the Regent himself revolted in 1884, leading to die massacre of 
the Christian population supporting the French. The plain fact 
was that the policy of pacification had not succeeded; the Indo- 
Chinese, heirs to a proud civilization, were not prepared to be 
‘assimilated’. 

The ‘assimilation’ policy began to be tempered soon by an 
‘associative’ one. The beginnings of the associative policy arc to 
be found in the Council of Notables established by Bert m 1886. 
Chaillcy, the admiring eulogist of British methods in India, praises 
this scheme as the first effort to win over the native to French 
rule. Paul Bert was undoubtedly a man of vision, and his ideas 
were to limit French authority and leave local administration to 
Annamitcs. His policy in some respects was a repetition of that of 
Lord Ripon in India. As Resident General in Annam and Tongking 
he proclaimed the new policy which he explained in numerous 
speeches. He told an assembly of Tongkingese notables: You will 
know that France has but one desire, namely, to give the people 
prosperity under her moral guidance. We do not desire to take 
over the direct administration, which events have forced us to do 
in Lower Indo-China. The class of scholars, so strongly established 

* Ddpeche Coloniale, August 1909, quoted in Innes’ Trench Policy m InJo- 
China , p. 61. 
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because it is not a closed class, will remain in power so long as it is 
loyal. It will continue to be the centre of authority and the source 
for the selection of all officials. I have confidence in these races of 
the Orient to whom we have pointed the way towards a brighter 
tomorrow. I can foresee only a magnificent future resulting from 
this faceting of Europeans and Asiatics.’* 

After Bfcrt’s death tfie only one who tried the policy of ‘associa¬ 
tion’ seriously was de Lancssan, who was, however, recalled be¬ 
cause it was felt he was moving too fast. Anarchy and confusion 
again raised their heads. Under Paul Doumer, the most successful 
of France’s Proconsuls in the East, Indo-China, however, enjoyed 
a period of sound administration. But Doumer, like his contem¬ 
porary Lord Curzon in India, diought in terms of imperial glory. 
In an appreciation of his own work Doumer declared in words 
which could have been uttered by Curzon: Her (Indo-Chinese) 
strong organization, her financial and economic structures, and 
her great power are being used for the benefit of French prestige. 
In five years commerce was more than doubled. The public pro¬ 
jects undertaken have no parallels in Asia . . . she has paved the 
way for a future which should make France a great** Asiatic 

Power.’f - 

But in making France a great Asian Power, by centralizing the 
administration and by imparting greater efficiency into the 
Government of Indo-China, Doumer, like Curzon, again had 
only intensified the animosity of the Annamites. The Annanutes 
found themselves increasingly governed according to French con¬ 
ceptions of administration, and the bitterness of the population led 
to the gradual development of nationalist parties armed with 
modem methods of agitation, propaganda, etc. The rise of Japan 
and the victory which an Asian country gained over one of the 
great Powers of the West, both on land and on sea, had an im¬ 
mense effect on Indo-China. Organizations began to be formed in 
Japan where many students had gone for study. Propaganda litera- 

* Quoted by Magcr, p. 150. 

f See Doumer: iflndo-Chine Franpise for a description of his own ad- 
ministrative achievement. 
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ture began to penetrate the masses. One such declared: I, your 
humble servant, an obscure student, having had occasion to study 
new books and new doctrines, have discovered in a recent history 
of Japan how they have been able to conquer the impotent Euro¬ 
peans. This is the reason why we have formed an organization- 

We have selected from young Annamites the most energetic, with 
great capacities for courage, and are sending them to Japan for 
study... several years have passed without the French being aware 
of the movement . . . our only aim is to prepare die population 
for the future.’* 

It is interesting to note the growth of extreme nationalism in 
the Far East in the period following the Japanese victory. In India, 
under Tilak, Lajpat Rai and others, nationalism assumed a more 
aggressive form. A militant group organized widespread terror¬ 
ism and, generally speaking, the movement became revolutionary 
in its outlook. A similar tendency was noticeable in Indo-China. 
Students trained in Japan led an agitation openly for throwing the 
French out of Indo-China. The movement became so widespread 
that France was able to maintain her authority only by large- 
scale arrests of leaders and dependence on her troops. 

It is, however, essential to remember that in the first decade of 
the new century France, along with other Western Powers, was 
satisfied about the perpetuity of European domination over Asia. 
There \*as not the least recognition, even among thinkers con¬ 
sidered ‘advanced’ at the time like Lord Morley, that the time was 
fast approaching when Europeans would cease to exercise political 
authority in Asia. Not only ‘old China hands’ and sun-dried Anglo- 
Indians and French Colonials, but informed and intelligent 
opinion in London, Paris and The Hague felt satisfied that, by 
firmness tempered with conciliation, European authority could be 
indefinitely prolonged. They planned their administrative, politi¬ 
cal and economic policies on this basis. Albert Sarraut, who suc¬ 
ceeded Klobukowsky, was a notable champion of this policy in 
Indo-China. During two periods as Governor-General with an in¬ 
terval as the Minister for Colonics he took in hfnd large-scale re- 

* Quoted in Ennis: French Policy in China , p. 178. 
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forms, reorganized and extended sanitary and medical work, im¬ 
proved the harbours of Saigon and Haiphong, reformed the de¬ 
partmental organizations. His successors also undertook major 
public projects. In fact, during the first three decades of the cen¬ 
tury, French administration of Indo-China was as well run and as 
efficiently organized as the best colonial governments and created 
a vast system of roads, ^railways and other communication facilities, 
provided the public with the full apparatus of a modem govern¬ 
ment, and undertook economic measures meant to benefit large 
numbers. It also showed a great interest in the history and culture 
of Indo-China, preserving with care the monuments of the past 
and maintaining a famous institution of Oriental studies. 

But unfortunately all these well meaning and highly desirable 
activities seemed to impress the Indo-Chinese no better than the 
previous regimes based on force. The feeling against the French 
kept on growing. France began reluctantly to realize that good 
government was no substitute for self-government, and that civi¬ 
lization in an alien clothing had no attraction to those held in sub¬ 
jection. Various schemes of reforms were tried. Maurice Long, 
disciple and successor of Sarraut, tried to placate the'‘young 
Annamites’ by establishing elected Communal Administrative 
Councils. Indo-Chinese representation in the Colonial Council 
of Cochin China was increased (1922). But all this was merely 
tinkering with the problem of national rights. A glimmering of 
this truth is seen in the Socialist Governor-General’s Alexandre 
Varenne’s speech on December 21, 1925, before die Council. 

‘Both men and ideas, and Asia herself, are being transformed. 
The Orient today stands upon the path leading to the higher 
forms of modern civilization. Indo-China cannot escape from this 
movement for emancipation. Our lessons have been carried to 
her. Indo-China is thinking about them. She questions the future 
and seeks to determine her destiny. What will the future hold? If 
peace is preserved for us, if Indo-China is able to develop freely, 
she ought to aspire to a more independent higher life and become 
some day a great Ration.’* Brave words, indeed, but Varenne was 

* Quoted in L'Asic Fran$ai$c, March 1926, pp. 108-13. 
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forced by opinion at home to modify his ideas. Pierre Pasquicr, 
Governor-General from 1927-34, realized that some conciliation 
of nationalist opinion was necessary if France was to maintain her 
position in Indo-China. The Great War had shaken the moral posi¬ 
tion of Europe and events both in India and in China were moving 
fast. The partial reforms of 1919 in India had changed the structure 
of government; in the provincial governments they had intro¬ 
duced, to a limited extent, the rule of Indians. But instead of satisfy¬ 
ing the public, these changes had only led to the great non-co- 
operation agitation of 1920 which, after twenty years of struggle, 
took the country to the inevitable climax of the ‘Quit India* 
movement. 

More important than even the Indian movement in its influence 
on affairs in Indo-China was die emergence of the Kuomintang 
in China and the development of its revolutionary policy in 
1924-7. We shall discuss at the appropriate place die influence of 
these factors on the growth of nationalism in Viet Nam. Here it 
is of importance only to see in perspective the ‘reform* attempts 
of Pierre Pasquicr. He reorganized the Council of Notables and a 
so-called Chamber of the Representatives of the People. How the 
‘reformed* chambers were constituted may be seen from the com¬ 
position of the electoral college which consisted of chiefs and 
assistant chiefs of cantons, pensioned officials, pensioned non-com¬ 
missioned officers of the army, navy and militia, officials and 
notables, nominated by the Resident Superieur, etc. Besides, in 
these chambers the expression of political opinion was prohibited. 

In brief it was a combination of the two policies of‘bribing the 
bribable’—the so-called notables—and of camouflaging colonial 
rule by a facade of representation. The most noticeable feature of 
French policy even in its most ‘advanced’ periods was an utter dis¬ 
trust of democracy, a refusal to share power with the people. The 
utmost the French would do was to associate the ‘mandarins* with 
their administration, in the strange illusion, shared by all colonial 
administrations, that ‘men of position’ carry influence with the 
people against what die public vaguely recognizes as its national 
interests. The mandarins and pensioners in the chambers in fact 
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counted for no more than the knights and rajas in India when it 
came to a question of public agitation against foreign rule. 

The French calculations went awry even before the Japanese in¬ 
vaded Indo-China in 1941. They had argued that with increasing 
‘association’, nationalist movements would die down and a policy 
of cG-operation with France would replace the barren opposition 
of the extremists. The nationalist movements inside the country 
had been organized on the basis of a recovery of complete inde¬ 
pendence and the exclusion of French authority in any shape or 
form: From centres outside Indo-China, from Paris, Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Canton and Tokyo die movement was directed 
effectively to give it a unity of purpose and a strength of organiza¬ 
tion which made it clear that France had to face the issue of the 
national independence of Indo-China. 

The development in Indo-China after the Great War, and the 
fight between Viet Minh and die French forces, need not concern 
us. But whether Ho Chi Minh wins, or Bao Dai establishes him¬ 
self with French and American support, the exclusion of France 
from effective political authority in the Far East has become an 
accomplished fact. The Associated States of Viet Nam, Cahibodia 
and Laos, though within the French Union and tied in a measure 
to France by economic and other agreements, have started on a 
road which can lead only to one destination—the recovery of full 
national independence, and the exclusion of France. For on this 
matter both Bao Dai and Ho Chi Minh are of the same mind. 


CHAPTER 5 


SIAM 


E ■ i ill the defeat of the Chinese forces and the establishment of 

I European domination over the court of Peking, Siam’s re¬ 
lationship with Western nations had been in every way satis¬ 
factory. Captain Burney’s treaty of 1826 had expressly provided 
that English subjects who visit a ‘Siamese country must conduct 
themselves according to the laws of the Siamese country in every 
particular, that is to say that British subjects would be rendered 
liable to be punished by a capital penalty in case of homicide, by 
whipping, fine or imprisonment for other offences and by im¬ 
mediate expulsion from the country for the use of disrespectful 
language towards any Siamese officer’. A similar treaty was also 
signed with the Americans in 1833. But this position underwent a 
change as a result of the changed position in China. Sir John 
Bowring, who negotiated the treaty of 1855, was able to secure 
the principle of extra-territoriality for British subjects, permission 
to build churches and exemption of all duty for imports oj opium . The 
British annexation of a part of Burma had also rendered the 
Siamese Government nervous of the frightening presence of the 
leviathan on its borders. 

A new menace soon developed on its northern border. We 
have already narrated the story of French aggression against Siam 
in die seventeenth century. After the failure of that abortive ex¬ 
periment, Siam had not been troubled by the French, though the 
activities of her adventurers and missionaries in Annam in the 
succeeding periods were vigilandy watched by the court at 
Bangkol^. But after Napoleon Ill’s intervention in 1858 and the 
establishment of French authority in Cambodia by the treaty of 
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August 11, 1863, the problem became one of immediate import¬ 
ance to Siam. Siam had claimed a vague suzerainty over Cam¬ 
bodia. When the French began to press die Cambodian king, he 
turned to the court of Bangkok for help and signed a secret treaty 
with Siam on December 1, 1863. A diplomatic tussle followed, as 
a result of which an agreement was reached between France and 
Siam by which Siam withdrew her claims over Cambodia in ex¬ 
change for the provinces of Angkor and Battambang. France also 
received the right of navigating the Mekong. 

This latter concession was the subject of further complication. 
From at least the beginning of the century a stretch of territory 
on the left bank of the Mekong going up to the mountainous 
boundary of Annam had belonged to Siam. It was die secret 
object of France to take over diis area and open the field for 
aggression against Siam at a later and more convenient time. Soon 
after the treaty was signed an expedition was fitted up under 
Duart de Lagrca* and Francois Gamiar.f France immediately 
began putting forward claims to Angkor and Battambang, recog¬ 
nized as Siamese by the treaty of 1863, and for other territories 
belonging to Siam. In view of France’s own troubles ifl Indo¬ 
china and with the court ofPeking over T ongking, nodiing effective 
was done, though diplomatic and other pressure continued to be 
exercised at Bangkok. A proposal to neutralize Siam made by die 
French in 1885 failed owing to the opposition of Britain, whose 
expansionist ideas in the Shan and Malayan borders of Siam had 
not yet been realized. When at last the ‘pacification’ of Indo¬ 
china was completed in the last decade of the ninctcendi century, 
France was free to turn her attention to Siam. A pretext was soon 
found in a border incident in 1893, when some French lives 
were lost in an incident typical of the excuses which imperialist 
nations found in the past while dealing with weaker countries. 
Under the threat of bombardment of Bangkok, France demanded 
all territory to the east of the Mekong together with the islands in 
the river, withdrawal of police and military forces on the west 

* See Duart de Lagrca: Explorations et missions. Paris, 1823. 

t Also Gamiar: Voyage de l*exploration en Indochine. Paris, 1823. 
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side to a distance of fifteen miles, and a heavy indemnity. Nor was 
this all. France was to be given the right to open consulates with 
extra-territorial jurisdiction wherever she pleased. 

Under the arrangements of this treaty (1893) Siam would have 
shared the fate of Annam, especially as the right of extra-territorial¬ 
ity, under a curious extension, named ressortissaiits , was to be 
applied not only to Frenchmen, but to die Asian subjects of 
France and even to die Chinese who registered themselves in 
French consulates. It is said that in three years the number of 
people entided to French protection jumped from two hundred 
to thirty thousand. But Siam was saved from the dangers that 
direatened her by two factors. The first was the determination of 
Britain not to have a common boundary with France. British 
policy in Asia required buffer States, and Siam therefore had to be 
maintained in that posidon. The second factor was the wisdom, 
tact and ability of King Chulalankom who was able to steer clear 
of furdier complications. British intervention against French ex¬ 
pansionist policy in Siam, primarily meant to prevent France from 
reaching the Burmese border, led to the Anglo-French conven¬ 
tion ot January 15, 1895. This convention neutralized Central 
Siam, but the position of the eastern and southern sections of the 
country was left ambiguous. Britain hoped to encroach on the 
Malayan and Shan areas, and France in the area of the borders 
of her colony. This convention gave King Chulalankom the re¬ 
spite he required. He was indeed a remarkable monarch. He was 
widely-travelled, had visited Western countries and had noted 
their sources of strength. He introduced a series of essential reforms 
including the abolition of slavery. Also the State Government was 
reorganized. In 1895 a legislative council and a cabinet of minis¬ 
ters and the paraphernalia of modern government came into 
existence. In fact, during the next ten years King Chulalankom 
did much to modernize his State, by building railways, telegraphs, 
telephones, reforming the coinage, establishing a modem postal 
system, etc. A new penal code was drafted, and though it went 
into effect only in 1908, the administration of law had so far im¬ 
proved that in 1899 the Siamese Government had negotiated with 
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the British an agreement limiting the jurisdiction exercised under 
extra-territoriality. 

These changes were by no means welcome to France since the 
ambition which the French Government openly cherished was to 
bring the whole of Siam within her protection, or if that were 
not possible to obtain as large a slice of Siamese territory as pos¬ 
sible. BritSh opposition had rendered such a policy difficult, but 
die deterioration of the situation in Europe forced the British and 
the French to setdc dieir rivalries. This gave to France a limited 
freedom of action in Siam, and the French Government took full 
advantage to force the Bangkok court to cede her territories and 
make further concessions. Thus in 1904 France extended her 
territorial authority over a large tract and a ‘neutral zone’ was 
created. By a further revision of the treaty in 1907, Siam was 
forced to cede the neutral zone, and the only consideration diat 
she received was diat extra-territoriality with regard to French 
Asian subjects was to be abolished in ten years’ time. 

Britain agreed to tliis annexation as she herself had designs on 
the southern area. The States of Kelantan, Trenggannu, Pcrlis and 
Kedah were the compensation that England received for per¬ 
mitting French annexation in the north. Between them, these two 
nations had, without even an excuse, deprived Siam of 25,000 
square miles of territory. But at that price Siam was enabled to 
live, not so much because the imperialist wolves had become 
lambs but because even before die new areas could be digested 
and a new phase of aggression planned retribution had overtaken 
Western nations in Europe itself in the Great War of 1914-8. 
Siam under King Rama VI was able to utilize the respite to 
strengthen her position further. Realizing the changed interna¬ 
tional situation, she even declared war on Germany in 1917, there¬ 
by assuring her own place at the Versailles Conference. 
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BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 


I n studying the relations of Russia (whether under dm Tsar* or 
under die Soviets) with China, it is necessary to remember that 
both lud been under die rule ot the great Mongols, Their 
liberation from foreign yoke, following die expulsion of the 
"Yuan' Dynasty in China and the breakdown of the Golden 
Horde ill Russia, were practically at die same time. The result was 
that the area from die Urals to Mongolia was a political vacuum 
in the fifteenth century, when the Mings were establishing them¬ 
selves in China and Grand Prince Ivan III (1462-1505) was pro¬ 
claiming himself as die Tsar of all Russia. It was only in 14^0 that 
Ivan refused to pay tribute to die Khan of die Golden" Horde. 
From 14^3 we see the Russians spreading themselves into Siberia* 
By 1555, the Khanate of Sihir T belonging originally to the fief of 
Ogoui p fell under Moseow + s authority, and the flood began to 
flow eastward. The areas bordering on the Urals were slowly 
colonized and the vacuum was systematically occupied. Using the 
great river system!; of Siberia* die Muscovites controlled the vast 
and forbidding steppes. In a hundred years after die fall of die 
Khanate of Si bit, Moscow had stepped into die inheritance of the 
great Khan and reached the Pacific, 

While die northern area was dins lacing occupied by the 
Russians, a similar process was being followed by die Chinese 
from the south. The homeland of Jinghis and of the tribes which 
had conquered die world passed quietly under Chinese occupa¬ 
tion. When Manebu expansionism replaced die decrepit Mings h 
die Peking Government had brought under its authority die 
huladis, die Kaikhas and other tribes within its reach. The Amur 
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region hit! passed effectively under Chinese authority, Thus be¬ 
tween Moscow and Peking they shared die inhcriiancc of die 
gtear Khans; die two great vassals had stepped into the authority 
of the suzerain. 

The partition at tile Empire of die Khans between die Empires 
of Moscow and Peking brought die Caesar of the Third Rome 
and the Son of Heaven face to face. The two great land Powers 
claimed large areas of disputed territory, which historically be¬ 
longed neither to China nor to Russia* Originally ic was the 
Manchus and v&t the Chinese who expanded across the Amur. In 
161:6 the Manchus had crossed the Amur River and in i6j 6 they 
had reached the Sea of Okhotsk* To the west dieir claims extended 
to Ncrtrliinsk. The Russians also readied the Amur at die same 
rime, a party crossing the river in i G36. In the meantime the acti¬ 
vities of the Manchus had been diverted ro die conquest of China. 
Tills prevented them from iurthcr expanding northwards, but the 
claims of the Manchus were ml# reinforced with die prestige of the 
Chinese Empire. This set a Limit to Russian expansion. 

While Manchus were consolidating their authority south of die 
Great Wall, the Russians, especially under Yarka Pavlov Khaba- 
rov, were systematically and by successive expeditions bringing 
the Amur tribes under control. The Russian method was 10 
permir adventurous individuals to take up th is work by organizing 
H private expeditions** The Chiug Dynasty, once well established 
in Peking, was able to turn its attention to die changes caking 
place in die north. Under Shung Chili in 1653 die first expedition 
was sent ro deal with the intruding Russian advenmrers, hue the 
Chinese had imder-cstimared die strength rtf die Russians in die 
area. In 1653 the forces met again. After a desultory campaign 
Onufria Stepanof, who led die ‘Russian expedition 1 along with 
his small forec + was defeated and the majority darn in battle. The 
Chinese records relate these incidents in the following words: 

'In die 12tli year (regnal) General Ming set out with his- forces 
from Peking. He attacked diem (die Lueha-Russians) at Ku-tnar 
and other places with some success, but soon retreated owing to 
lack of pro visions. In the 14 th year (1657) Sarguna, Defence Com- 
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nwwuncr, defeated diem. Next year again he defeated them._ 

hi the 17tli year Bahai p son of Sarguda* scared an overwhelming 
victory over them. 1 Tin 1 Chinese records however* add that 
though successful in battle*, *our troops withdrew without sub¬ 
jecting die Loch a who Continued to make their appearance in- 
tenturondy.'* 

With Ac reign of«die great Emperor Kang Hsi a new chapter 
opens, Kang Hsj established a system of iron tier posts under a 
senior commander. The Russians, who had temporarily with¬ 
drawn* also realized that they had come up against a military 
Power and therefore the period of unofficial expeditions was over. 
They began by founding mo towns, Nertchiusk and Albazin, 
which were fared to figure prominently in later history', limit at 
die mouth of the River Ncrtcha* lu itSsfi, the town of Ncrtehinsk 
was a fortress of some strength. Kang Hsi took up die matter in 
earnest and, alter adequate preparations, including the cstabiisSi- 
fin'TU of military forms, postal communication, construction of 
river transports and ,1 dockyard at Kirin. K;mg Hsi started on his 
expedition to punish the intruders. Albazm was captured in itifts 
.md the fort was destroyed. The Russian Government now woke 
up to the situation anJ T wisely treating die whole tiling a*a border 
incident arising from the foolishness of private adventurers, 
nominated envoys to discuss and settle die problem of the Amur 
frontiers with die Government at Peking, 

ft is p however, interesting to note tliat both parties* the Russians 
no less than the Chinese, ac this period were equally ignorant of 
the strength and resource* of their opponents. The Tsar, with 
only vague notions of what die Chinese Empire was, called on rhe 
Son of Heaven 10 accept his suzerainty. Kang Hsi, looking upon 
die Northern Barbarians as only another and more powerful tribe 
like the -Eufodu or the Kalkbas, expected .s,s a matter of course 
diat the ruler of Moscow should send tribute to Peking. He claimed 
even that previously (in 1653} the Tsar had sent a tributary 
mission to Shun Chib. This mission of Theodore Baikaff had 
actually arrived -in Peking, but no agreement could be reached 

* shuv f&fg pti IntfodiMnn, p. 5, 
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on procedure; the Ambassador refining to kow-lase and to give 
his credentials to anyone other than the Emperor. The mission 
proved a failure and remmed to Moscow without entering into 
any negotiation* or even presenting their credentials. The next 
Ambassador. Ivan PulilielT, seems to have been received by the 
Emperor and, according to Baddk'y, the Russian report states dial 
the Chinese replied: The tribute thou didst send we have accepted 
and in return we send dice our gifts and favours.'* 

After this, it is a link* Surprising diar in 1*70 the Tsar should 
have, in his letter to Kang J hi, demanded dial die Emperor of 
China should become his vassal. The following is die text of the 
letter (as translated): 

There arc Tsars and Kings who own allegiance to the Great 
Lord and Grand Prince Alexei Mikhailovich, Autocrat of all die 
Russia*, Great, Little and White and the Great Lord graciously 
deigns to extend to them his royal gifts arid favour. 

The Bogdoi Tsar (Chinese Emperor) should seek likewise the 
favour and presents of die Grind Prince Alexei Mikhailovich, 
Autocrat ofall the Russias, Great, Little and White and place him¬ 
self under his Tsarial Majesty’s protection. 

'And the Grand Prince Alexei Mikhailovich, Autocrat of all 
die Russian, Great, Little and White and lord and possessor of 
many kingdoms, will in that ease send die Bog Jo i Khan gifts and 
keep him in his gracious royal care and protect hint from his 
enemies. At the same rime the UogJoi Khan would come under 
His Tiarial Majesty's high hand for ever without tail and present 
to him, the Great Lord, tribute and allow the Great Lord's people 
ami Ilk own, on either side, m trade freely, 

'And what the Bogdoi Khan derides, let him forward to His 
Tsarial Majesty by these same envoys ff 

The purport of this letter docs not seem to have been com- 
rnui beared, for the envoy of'His Tsarial Majesty' and Great Lord 

* Djddley: Hjkj/j, Afjn^kin and Osina. Macmilkn, isrg, London- Mission 
flf PuiiUclT ind Ahbu, pp. 167-S. 

I John Dudgeon: Hiitvriivi sketch p/ the mltauflul, pt'iikal arid wjmnmuf 
TtlnIipiiS of Jriwu with China- Lt'rJ ihitjlf fiam MWOI. PeLLU^, T A 73 . 
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himself kow-towed before the Son of Heaven and was duly ad¬ 
monished for the troubles on the frontier. The mission returned 
without achieving anything. The next embassy (May r5, 1675) 
was led by Nikolai Sparthary and among other things it desired 
that forms of address between the two emperors should be settled 
anithat some Chinese bridge builders should be sent to Russia. 

Again the negotiations broke down during the preliminaries 
because the question which interested the Chinese, the Amur 
dispute, was not included in the subjects of discussion, and 
also because among other things the ambassador had ‘been 
disobedient, refusing to accept the gifts for your sovereign on 
your knees'. 

The pretensions of the Tsar received a shock after the destruc¬ 
tion of the fort of Albazin. The Russian court, realizing that 
China could not be dealt with in die same manner as the other 
States with which it had so far come into contact, decided to send 
a proper embassy and, if possible, arrange matters by negotiation, 
Theodore Alexcivich Golovin, the ambassador selected by Peter the 
Great, arrived at Selezinsk in August 1689, and the Chinese mission 
led by Prince Songo-tu and other officials of high rank tvith the 
Jesuits, GerbiHion and Pereyra, as interpreters, arrived almost at 
the same time. The conference dragged on, each side putting for¬ 
ward demands which the other considered inadmissible, but after 
the Chinese had shown their determination and strength an agree¬ 
ment was concluded (August 27, 1689).* Under its terms the 
boundary between the two empires was fixed along river lines, 
from the source of the Argun northward into the Amur, to the 
Outer Khingan Mountains, to the source of the Udi River. Jhe 
Valley of the Udi lying between the Inner and Outer Khingan 
Mountains was declared neutral territory. The Russian fortress at 
Albazin was destroyed. 

This important treaty, which was the first to be signed between 
China and a European nation, remained in force for 150 years 

* Much of the ^edit for the success of these negotiations goes without doubt 
to GerbiUion who constituted himself an adviser to Prince Songo-tu, the chief 
Chinese representative. 
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and limited Russian expansion to the south.* A cautious beginning 
was, however, made by the Russians at this time for establishing 
trade relations with Japan Willi a base established fo Okhotsk 
i t jri+p) j_hc Russians b«ga» exploring die area, and in 1700 Altaiov 
reported to Moscow the existence of the Kurile Islands near 
japan* This group was visited in 1713-14 and a Russian landing on 
Sakhalin took place in 1714. The amazing advenmre^f Count 
Benvowskif was an interesting interlude, but it was oi some im¬ 
portance because [he Hole warned the Japanese of the expansionist 
policies of Russia. In 1792 the Russian Governor Zaberia sent out 
a mission, but. again without success. Dm these sporadic activities 
awakened Japan to the seriousness of Ehc problem of coastal de¬ 
fence, and the Shogun and liis Government were on die alert 
against movements from the Siberian side. 

After the Treaty of Nertchinsk the relations of Russia with 
China remained on the whole friendly, though ac different times 
the question of Russian navigation of the Amur was brought up. 
Thus according to Chin™ records in 1757 'R^ia requested the 
privilege of transporting her provisions through die Amur, The 
Emperor (Clucn tuug) deemed it a violation of treaties and re¬ 
fused the permission'. 

* After die Tr«ry of Nertchiiuk dim were many exchanges of cmUaki 
between the Tiara and die Munim Emperan- The following arc the most 
important among them; the mission ot Iibrand Idci (l^jhofLmgc f iti 7) 
iriotc important of all, of Leon Ismailoff (172b)- Tanialtoff made a joEcran cnify 
inio Peking and wal received in permit by dir emperor into whose hands be 
gave die letter of die Tar, Peter the Grrjt, wriraen in Russian- Latin and 
Mongol. 

f Benvowiki, a Polish noble man who had been captumd m die war m 
Europe and imprisoned by die Kusiaaro in lUaicbuka, escaped Its Japan* 
taking witii him the daughter of die local governor. Hr seems to have hern on 
quite friendly terms with thejapmew but his rtdess spirit earned him farther 
on to Taiwan or For mem where he tried cu establish hinwdf as the tukr^ 
Frilbig iu hi* attempt he sailed away aid reached Madagascar where he matt aged 
to gd hinitCif elected king. In this royd capjnry be visited die United Siam 
and offered to enter inDO treaty relation* with tie new republic. He returned 
to hti kingdom bur was killed some time afterwards, fighting the French [iu 
1786]. veins to have attracted considerable .mention in Europe as 

Koluebue wrote a play about it in Gemun which was translated into Engliih 
by the Rev W. Render lm%)* 
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I11 1805 Alexander I, the Tsar who was to dominate European 
politics after the Napoleonic era, sent Golovkin with the object of 
opening the frontiers to trade and securing the right to navigate 
the Amur, and of obtaining shipping and trading facilities at 
Canton* The Emperor was anxious to welcome him, but the 
eufbassy was forced to return, as Golovkin refused to kow-tow at 
Urga before the empfy chair. After the failure of this mission, the 
idea of a military conquest of the Amur Basin gained popularity 
in St Petersburg. A constant stream of surveyors and experts, most 
notable among whom was A. Th. Von Middcndorf, visited the 
area and reported on the feasibility of operations. Tsar Nicholas I 
was personally interested in the matter, and had even without the 
knowledge of his government sent missions and obtained reports. 
The decisive step in the Far Eastern policy was, however, taken 
only in the time of Tsar Nicholas, who in 18^7 appointed Niko- 
laevitch Muraviev, at the age of 38, as Governor-General of 
Eastern Siberia. Muraviev had the ambitions of a Wellesley and 
the ability of a Oalhousic and may well be considered even more 
than those two proconsuls a maker of Asian history. The establish¬ 
ment of Russian authority on the Amur was his first objective. 
With this end in view he sent an officer named Vaganov down 
the Amur. He was, however, not heard of again. Muraviev, who 
had large views, had in the meantime decided to construct a naval 
base at Pctropavlovsk, and the Amur seemed to him essential for 
its safety. In conjunction with Admiral Ncvelski, who had been 
commissioned to explore Sakhalin, the straits and the mainland 
near it, he decided on the acquisition of the mouth of the Amur. 
The authorities in Moscow did not approve of this, but Nevetski 
ignored the instructions and planted die Russian flag at the mouth 
of the Amur on January 13, 1850. Nesselrode, die Russian Prime 
Minister, was angered by this defiance and demanded punishment, 
but the Tsar, whose personal views were different, supported 
Muraviev and Ncvelski. China's claim to the mouth of the Amur 
was shadowy at best. At the height of her powxr, under Kang Hsi, 
she had only limited Russian authority and not extended her own 
effective control over this area. In fact, the Chinese court remained 
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lor a time ignorant of die action taken by the Russians It was 
the Rnssia]i Government itself in May 1851 whkfi informed the 
Chinese of what had taken place. 

After this Russia began an cilective consolidation of its position 
in the Tr.infoaiLd area- The Peking Government was at that rime 
not only facing the Taipmg Rebellion, but had been renderedtm- 
potent by the pressure of England and prince. It was, ^therefore, 
unable to press its own imperialist claims when die homeland itself 
was helm’ attacked. In 1845, Muraviev had forced his way down 
dir Amur, but had been careful enough to for Chinese per¬ 
mission to pass through what was definitely Chinese territory- The 
expedition carried a number of eminent scientists. Muraviev en¬ 
countered Chinese garrisons, but treated them with courtesy. The 
Chinese Emperor, knowing his own delicate position, had in¬ 
structed die authorides: ‘If during their passage (down die Amur) 
tile ships really create no disturbances and make no demands, it 
seems unworthy to pm difficulties in their way / Muraviev* on his 
pare, was tactful and accommodating and informed the Peking 
court dial "all military preparations and necessities have been sup¬ 
plied hi* ourselves without causing China any damage in die 
least 1 -* It is interesting also to note that Muraviev emphasised die 
benefits to China of effective Russian defence of her Siberian 
territories. 

Muraviev's intentions to strengthen die hold on the Amur in 
view of British action in the Pacific during die Anglo-Russian 
War was however, a matter of grave concern to Peking as tins 
affected the Mancha homeland. Negotiations were taken up for a 
determination of foe boundaries. In the meantime Muraviev con¬ 
tinued establishing new stations, giving foe Russians control of eke 
north bank of the river. Nesselrode* however* maintained a 
friendly attitude towards China and openly disapproved of these 
expansionist adventures, bur Muraviev had the personal support 
of Twr Alexander TT. The province of Primonkaya on the Lower 
Amur and the maritime area of Kirin were created by an imperial 

* Yp m $hih Mp, VqL p, V', quoted in Fung Chih-tkirifs EtlipK 
Mamtnfffa. 
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ukase on November 12, 1856, thus giving formal sanction to the 
policy so far pursued. After protracted negotiations the Chinese 
finally conceded the legal title to the area on the north bank of the 
Amur by the Treaty of Aigun, This was supplemented by the 
Treaty of Tientsin, which provided for the appointment of a 
minister plenipotentiary and for the right of maritime trade at 
ports opened to other Powers, 

A new envoy, Pierre Pcrofski, arrived in Peking in 1859, The 
Russians, now anxious to enlarge their overland trade, asked for 
caravan rights to Kashgar, Kalgan and other areas, but nothing 
came of this because of Chinese objections, Pcrofskfs mission 
was followed by die embassy of Ignatiev, who reached Peking at 
a time when the Anglo-French allies were forcing their way 
through Taku. The exhibition of Western vandalism in burning 
and looting die Summer Palace gave the Russian ambassador an 
opportunity to emphasize the friendship of Russia for China and 
to dissociate his country from the barbarous action of the Anglo- 
French allies. It was the first of the long series of acts by which 
Russia showed that she had a greater appreciation of the psycho¬ 
logical reaction of the Chinese than the Western Powers, The 
Russian ambassador offered to mediate and seems to have bene¬ 
fited by his role in getting the boundary dispute settled, giving 
Russia the Ussuri country tip to the border of Korea, (Additional 
Treaty of Peking, i860,) 

It is now necessary to take up the thread of Russia's relations 
with Japan for this agreement brought her into an area where her 
interests were bound to clash with those of the Japanese Empire, 
and in 1732 a Russian ship visited Nemuro and asked for trade 
privileges. In May 1739 Russian ships appeared near the coast of 
the Awa district within a hundred miles of Yeddo, In 1785 it came 
to be known that the Russians had established posts in the Kurils. 
In October 1804 a Russian man-of-war, the NaMezhada, carrying 
Rezanov, an envoy accredited by the Tsar, entered the harbour of 
Nagasaki, Rezanov tried to open negotiations with the Shogun’s 
Government but without success. In 1807 Captain Golowsien, 
who was exploring the Kuriles, was captured and held as a pris- 
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oner, but was later allowed to be taken away by lib own war¬ 
ship the Dimm. For over forty years after this nothing further was 
done till Muraviev advised Nesselrode ro open up friendly rela¬ 
tions with Japan and lor this purpose an embassy under Admiral 
Futiatin was scut by the Tsai Nicholas in 1832, Admiral P unarm 
arrived in japan on the 1 Duim. An earthquake and tidal wave so 
damaged rhe warship that it wa$ practically lost. As there was no 
other way to return to Siberia, the Admiral arranged with 
Japanese shipbuilders to build two schooners for him. Thus was 
rhe first modem dockyard constructed in japan. This enforced 
stay enabled Pori atm, who had developed friendly relations with 
the Japanese, to negotiate a treaty by which, apart from providing 
for die establishment of diplomatic relations, the boundary' in the 
Kurile Islands was sett led hut the problem of Sakhalin was left 
to be decided at a later date. At this time, and in fact till the weak¬ 
ness of China led to rhe scramble for Manchuria, it is certain that 
Russian policies did nor seriously conflict with the interests of 
japan. The question ai Sakhalin itself was taken up for negotia¬ 
tions in iS75 t and it is significant to note that the Treaty signed that 
year at fit Petersburg determining this question was as between 
two equal Powers, Russia in fact showed from the beginning that 
she did not share the European feeling of superiority in her rela¬ 
tions with Asian peoples. 

After the Treaty of Aigiin and the supplementary treaties, die re¬ 
lations between die Rmtiatti and the Chinese developed normally 
without any serious incident. During the Rebellion of Yakub Beg 
in Chiue$e Turkestan, Russia temporarily occupied Ili* on die ex¬ 
press understanding that when order was restored it would be re¬ 
turned to the Chinese Government, and though China was in no 
position to enforce her demand, it must be Said to the credir of 
the Tsar’s Government that after some hesitation the area was 
returned on payment of expenditure incurred for occupation. 

What brought Russia again into prominence in Chinese affairs 
Was tiie question uf Korea and Japan's manifest ambitions in re¬ 
gard to diac kingdom, which has been discussed earlier. After the 
Treaty of 1876, Japan was treating the Land nt the Morning Calm 
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as an independent country where she had special rights. The 
Chinese authorities had also begun to move and Li Hung-chang 
had nominated von MoUendorf to reorganize die Korean ad¬ 
ministration and had sent Yuan Shih-kati as Amban or High Com¬ 
mission to Seoul. MoUendorf suggested to the Russians to send 
officers to reorganize the army and the Tsarist Government re¬ 
sponded readily, receiving as compensation the use of Port 
Lazareff oh die cast coast of Korea. The Japanese found not only 
that their designs on Korea had been frustrated but their own 
security threatened by die acquisition of an ice-free port by 
Russia, They felt that the time had come for them to act, Russia 
had at that time developed no special interests in regard to Korea 
which made it necessary for her to deny China's suzerainty over 
that country. They took no further interest, but Japan, whose 
leaders had been manifesting an increasing sensitiveness to the con¬ 
ditions in Korea, embarked on the policy which forced on China 
the option of cither disclaiming her rights and interests in that 
kingdom or of upholding diem by force. The Sino-Japanese War, 
discussed earlier, was the result. 

The course of that war and its results have been dealt with else¬ 
where. What followed the defeat of China was of immense con¬ 
sequence to the development of Sino-Russian relations. As we 
have seen, Britain and America declined to mediate and bring 
about a satisfactory conclusion of hostilities, in spite of repeated 
requests by China. The Peking court was therefore compelled by 
the Treaty of Shimonoscki to surrender the Liaotung Peninsula so 
vital to her security. The Chinese Government felt itself betrayed 
by its friends. 

But strangely, again it was Russia that came forward to protest 
and demanded the restoration of the territory to China. From 
1895 begins a new chapter of Sino-Russian relations, of which the 
governing factor is not China itself, but the known ambitions of 
Japan to control Korea. The attitude of Russia in respect of the 
surrender of Liaotung had converted Li Hung-chang, who had 
so far been an advocate of collaboration with the United Kingdom 
and the United States, into a friend of Sino-Russian co-operation. 
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In 1896 Li Hung-chang went to Russia to represent his Emperor 
at the coronation of the Tsar. There a secret treaty was signed 
which provided for mutual assistance on sea and land in case of 
Japanese aggression. Under Article IV of the treaty Russia was 
given the right to take the trans-Siberian railway line across 
Northern Manchuria direct to Vladivostok. A joint Russo- 
Chinese Bank was to construct and operate the Eastern Chinese 
Railway. It is significant diat the railway agreement reserved 
China’s right to redeem the lines (except, of course, the Trans- 
Siberian) in thirty-six years, and that in any case it was to revert 
to China at the end of eighty years. In 1904, before the Russo- 
Japanese War, die total length of Russian railway lines in Man¬ 
churia was 1,596 miles and if, as LiHung-chang and Count Witte 
foresaw, the menace to China was from the side of Japan, the 
treaty could not be said in any way to have been an aggression 
against China. In fact, Li Hung-chang was convinced that the 
safety and security of China lay in the construction by Russia of 
these railway lines and that Japan could be resisted only with 
Russian assistance. But from 1897 onwards a new attitude domin¬ 
ates Russian policy, mainly as a result of the influence of Wilhelm 
II of Germany and his policy was reflected in the Hamburg speech 
in which he had vaingloriously declared that the ‘German Michael 
has firmly (!) planted his shield with the device of the German 
Eagle upon the soil of China. Should anyone essay to detract from 
our just rights or to injure us, then up and at him with your 
mailed fist.’ Russia was privy to German plans and had herself 
decided as her share a lease of Port Arthur and Dalny. Bi)t here 
again it is significant that the two conventions of Peking (March 
27) and St Petersburg (May 7), 1898, expressly reserve China’s 
sovereign rights. Port Arthur, which was to be a naval base, was 
closed to all but Russian and Chinese vessels, and Dalny (or 
Dairen) was to be a trading port. Russia received also the right 
to connect the two ports with Harbin. 

During this period of seven years, from 1897-15)04, under the 
baleful influence of Wilhelm II, Russia became an active partici¬ 
pant in the policy of the Western nations to take full advantage 
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of the weakness of China. She claimed the inclusion in loan 
arrangements, pretended to special rights in railway construction 
and was prepared to join with others in putting pressure on China. 
She began to expand her authority on the Manchurian railways, 
and while no territorial claims were put forward in respect of 
Maflchuria itself, there was a noticeable tendency to consider that 
area as being within {he Russian sphere of influence, perhaps for 
the reason that in view of the proximity of her own frontiers she 
desired to exclude from it British influence which Russia feared 
ever since the abortive attempts of British naval authorities in the 
North Pacific during the Crimean War, 

Russia’s dream of a naval base in an ice-free port and an outlet 
to the sea free from British control seemed at last to have been 
realized, but by this act she bad challenged the maritime powers 
and come up against the ambitions of japan? and also alienated 
China. The Russo-Japanese War, in which Japan had the moral 
support of Britain, was the result; and by the Treaty of Ports¬ 
mouth, Russia was excluded from Manchuria and her rights in 
that territory passed to the victor. After this time die Tsarist 
Government was inactive in Chinese affairs. Before shcTiad re¬ 
covered her position in the East, the world war had started, bring¬ 
ing with it the Great Revolution. The influence of the Revolution 
on the people of Asia will be considered presently in some detail. 
Here it is sufficient to say that m July 1919, Karakhan, die Assistant 
Commissar, announced to the world that die Soviet Government 
voluntarily renounced her rights of extra-territoriality and was 
prepared to restore to China the unfair rights acquired by the 
Tsarist Government. 

We may pause here to consider thfc special features of the 
Tsarist expansion in Asia and the marked differences between 
Russian policy and the policy of die maritime Powers, especially 
England and France. The position of America was at all times dif¬ 
ferent from that of the Western European States, except in the 
matter of religious aggression and educational activity. Germany 
and Italy, though anxious to play a part and the former to take a 
leading role, were late comers in the Far Eastern field and did not 
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have sufficient time to work out a consistent policy. Germany, it 
is true, occupied Kiaochow and acquired extensive rights, but 
these were meant to give her a position in the sun along with the 
other Great Powers and a share in the loot. The policy of the 
Western nations was patterned on die historic tradition developed 
by Britain and France. From this the Russian policy differed in 
the following essential respects. r 

Alone among the great European States, Russia, during her 
three hundred years of contact with the Chinese, never had to re¬ 
sort to war. While on the excuse of opium or of missionaries, 
England, France and Germany actually carried on wars or war¬ 
like operations, Russia ostentatiously kept aloof. She did not re¬ 
sort to coercive measures to acquire rights. 

Secondly, as we have pointed out earlier, her expansion (till die 
‘Manchurian issue’'developed) was in the disputed area where the 
Chinese themselves were trying to expand. While Britain, after 
the first Chinese War, occupied Hong Kong and France later 
annexed Tongking, both integral parts of die historic Chinese State, 
the expansion by Russia to the coast and her occupation of the 
north bank of the Amur were of territory which the Chinese no 
doubt claimed to be under their protection, but was not actually 
under their occupation. This is demonstrated by the fact that till 
Russia notified Peking, the Chinese authorities were not even 
aware of the action of Muraviev and his colleagues. The attitude 
of the Chinese towards these two sets of acquisitions is fundament¬ 
ally different. In the case of territories occupied by the Han race, 
the Chinese feeling is as if China has been deprived of a part of her 
own body: in the case of the trans-Amur territory, it is the limita¬ 
tion of a claim which was never very effective and in any case one 
which did not affect to touch China’s own home territory. 

Even in regard to Manchuria, where undoubtedly Russia was 
carrying out an aggressive policy, the Tsarist Government was 
careful enough not to offend the sentiments of the Chinese and 
took pains at least in form to safeguard the sovereignty of Peking. 

More important than these two considerations was the fact that 
Russia was at no time concerned with the two policies—the fore- 
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ing of opium on China and the trade in human flesh—which both 
the people and Government of China resented and which brought 
her untold humiliation. In opium traffic, which caused so much 
degradation, misery and loss of face to the Chinese and was the 
direct cause of her military defeats, the main offender was Britain. 
In the ‘pig trade’—that is, die forcible transportation of Chinese 
workers t® plantations and mines—again, in defiance of the orders 
of Government and of the protests of the people—in this new slave 
trade, where sometimes 40 per cent of those transported died on 
the way, all Western Powers including America were deeply in¬ 
volved. Russia, for whatever reason, was no party to it. It is these 
two, the ‘poison trade’ and the ‘pig trade’, that made the iron 
enter the soul of the Chinese and made them bitterly anti-foreign. 

Again Russia had no significant part or lot in the attempted 
religious conquest of China. We shall in a latpr chapter examine 
the effects of the misguided enthusiasm which led the Western 
nations, especially America, Britain and France, to invade China 
spiritually, undermine her social and ethical traditions, and try to 
impose under the authority of imperialism and extra-territoriality 
a religion which the Chinese as a whole unequivocally rejected. 
There was no organized Russian missionary activity in China 
even under the Tsars, and, as a result, the Russians as a whole 
escaped the bitter hatred that the Chinese felt towards the prosely¬ 
tizing West. Neither was Russia a party to the attempt, mainly 
American, to Westernize the Chinese through education. The 
Russians, in fact, all through their centuries of contact treated the 
Chinese as equals in every respect and did not cherish the feeling 
of superiority which the Westerners not only felt but showed in 
all their actions. 

Finally, it is necessary to emphasize that the Russians ostenta¬ 
tiously dissociated themselves from the crude acts of vandalism, 
such as the burning and looting of the Summer Palace in i860; 
and even during the Boxer incident, when the Western allies were 
carrying out the announced German policy of giving no quarter, 
the Russian envoy and the troops withdrew from Peking. When 
expeditions were being sent out in April 1901, the Russians took 
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no part in them. Though the Russian representative after a period 
of hesitation co-operated with other Powers in relieving the Lega¬ 
tion at Peking and in exacting reparations, it is noteworthy that 
Russia took up an independent attitude. In fact, it was a matter of 
complaint at the time that the Russians withdrew their troops 
before die treaty was signed; and during the negotiations fop»the 
peace protocol it was well known that the Russian representative 
maintained direct contact with die Chinese negotiator, Li Hung- 
chang, whose house was guarded by the Cossacks. The attitude of 
the Russians was considered from the Western point of view to be 
‘indecent*. The Russian minister, it would seem, ijioved heaven 
and earth to get Li accepted as ‘Negotiator Plenipotentiary’ in spite 
of the opposition of the British representative. The Russian envoy 
in fact became the friend and adviser of the Chinese negotiator.* 
Also after the peac^was negotiated, while others were seeking re¬ 
venge and pressing for punishment, Baron de Giers on behalf of 
Russia did all in his power to help to evade the ‘punishment edict’ 
and to give official protection to numerous Chinese. Also, it should 
be remembered that Count Lamsdorff, the Russian Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, declared to the British Ambassador in St Petersburg that his 
government ‘took no interest in missionaries’ and would not there¬ 
fore associate itself with other Powers in demanding punishment 
of those who had attacked missionaries.^ This deserves to be con¬ 
trasted with the demand persistently made by the Western Powers 
for the execution of those against whom they preferred the 
charges of attacking missionaries. 

It is no wonder that in these circumstances, in spite of Western¬ 
ized education of Chinese leaders and the influence which 
America and Britain exercised with successive governments, the 
attitude of the Chinese people towards Russia was never parti¬ 
cularly hostile, and she suffered but little from the anti-foreign 
feeling which swept over China at different times. Thus when 
Karakhan renounced the special rights acquired under the Tsars, 
especially extra-territoriality, and the Revolution proclaimed 

* Danicle Var 6 : The Last of the Empresses. John Murray, p. 208. 

f Bland: Life of Li Hung-cftang , pp. 205-9. 
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principles which echoed the sentiments of nationalist China, there 
was a proper historic background which made them sound genuine 
to Chinese ears, though warned otherwise by Western nations. 
Russia could, with justice, point to the history of 250 years and 
show that even in the days of the Tsar her policy was different 
fron? those of the Western Powers. 


\ 
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CHAPTER 2 


ASIA AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

m 


1 1 ho ugh the effects of the October Revolution on the 
peoples of Asia are outside the scope of this study, a brief 
analysis of the forces generated by that historic event is 
necessary for a proper appreciation of the relations between 
Europe and Asia in the vital period between 1918 and 1948. This 
period marked the end of Western authority on the Asian con¬ 
tinent and as the national movements in the countries of Asia 
which finally won their freedom were influenced, and in some 
cases inspired, by the existence of the Soviet State and the growth 
of Soviet power, it is necessary to understand in what way this 
influenced worked. The question is therefore discussed here only 
to the extent of trying to discover what influence the October 
Revolution and the ideas it generated had on the relations of Asia 
with Europe. 

Before we proceed to examine in general the influence of the 
Soviets in Asia, it is necessary to describe in outline the character 
of the former Russian Empire in Asia. The Russian moves to¬ 
wards Central Asia, as Mr Wint points out in his study,* were 
‘little more than the acceptance of the transfer of the allegiance 
of Muslim princes from the Mongol to the Russian Empire*. The 
principal nomads in the routes to Central Asia, the Kazakhs, 
were divided into two hordes, one of which voluntarily asked for 
Russian protection; and gradually without any serious military 
operations the vast area between Siberia and Jaxartes passed under 
the authority of the Tsar. The only effectively organized States in 

* British in Asia , p. 137. 
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Central Asia were the Khanates of Khiva, Bokhara and Khokand, 
famed in Islamic history as the centre of Timur’s Empire and the 
seats of learning and culture. Khokand was in due course annexed, 
but Khiva and Bokhara maintained a formal autonomy under 
their own khans. Thus the Russian Empire reached the frontiers 
of Afghanistan and Persia and had even before this extended to 
the Pacific. 

The character of the Tsar’s Empire, which differentiated it from 
the imperialism of Britain, is well described by Owen Lattimorc 
in the following words: ‘The Russian Empire was built by an 
incorporative process differing from the accumulative process (of 
Britain). All its holdings lay within one vast unbroken expanse of 
land. . . . People were incorporated as well as territories. The 
ordinary Russian was himself a subject, rather than a citizen. 
Non-Russian peoples were elevated to the st#us of the Russians 
themselves. ... A part of the ruling class of each people was 
assimilated to the status of the Russian ruling class. . . . Centuries 
of interpenetration with nomadic peoples on the steppe frontier of 
European Russia had made class warfare and class politics as 
familiar as national warfare and politics to both Russians and non- 
Russians. When nomad khans had the upper hand, some of the 
Russian nobles became their vassals and continued as a ruling 
class. . . . Then when the Russians in turn conquered the steppes 
and Siberia, they took part of the steppe nobility and tribal 
chieftains into their service, continued some of their privileges 
and did not deny them inter-marriage. There was even more 
inter-marriage between subject Russians and subject non- 
Russians.’* 

This difference became more and more marked with the rise of 
nationalist movements. The growth of nationalism was hastened 
in the British and other empires of Western nations by the racial 
exclusion and the resentment of what had been or would have 
become the ruling classes. In Tsarist Russia, on the other hand, 
as Lattimore emphasizes, ‘any form of revolution including 
nationalist revolution, was bound to affect both Russians and non- 
* Owen Lattimorc: Situation in Asia , p. 16. 
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Russians who lived side by side or intermingled with each other’.* 
Naturally the ruling classes, Russian and non-Russian, in Tsarist 
Russia were allied together. Therefore when the Revolution 
broke outv it seemed at first as when Enver Pasha tried to organize 
a Muslim rebellion in Central Asia, that with the disappearance 
of the Tsar the Asian territories might break away from Russia. 
What decided the outcome was the attitude of the left-wing 
leadership which believed in revolution against its own ruling 
class as well as against the Russian State. ‘There was’, within 
the Asian territories of Russia, ‘a community of interests between 
the left-wing nationalists and the Bolsheviks, who were deter¬ 
mined to destroy both the Tsarist State and the society that had 
supported it; whereas in a country like India, even British factory 
foremen, and rank-and-file soldiers, with non-old school-tie 
accents, identified themselves with their owm ruling class against 
all “natives”.’ 

It is against this background that the influence of the Russian 
Revolution in Asia has to be understood. In the first place, so far 
as Asian Russia was concerned, die Revolution was mainly the 
work cf Asian people themselves. In many of the Soviets in the 
new Central Asian Republics there were no large Russian com¬ 
munities. Though the Revolution started in Petrograd and was 
directed from Moscow, its manifestations in different areas of Asia 
were mainly local. Also it should be remembered that the Revolu¬ 
tion had a well-defined national policy which had an irresistible 
appeal to the struggling dependencies, colonics and semi-colonial 
countries in Asia. The Declaration of the Rights of the Peoples of 
Russia, over the joint signatures of Lenin and Stalin, proclaimed 
the equality and sovereignty of the peoples of Russia, and the right 
of the peoples of Russia to freedom of development of national 
minorities. This was indeed an explosive statement and all the 
nations of Asia, struggling for freedom, heard it with a new hope. 
This emphasis on national self-determination and ethnic separate¬ 
ness of minorities had an immense effect in shaping opinion in 
Asia during the next quarter of a century. 

* Owen Lattimorc: Situation in Asia , p. 17. 
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From the first the Soviets also announced their support for the 
stru gg^ e f° r independence in India, China, Indonesia and Indo¬ 
china, not only as a Revolutionary slogan, but on the ground 
that imperialism is in itself the summation of capitalism and its 
destruction by bourgeois nationalist movements is a progressive 
stags* in evolution. It therefore deserved support. There is no 
doubt that the nationalist movements in all Asian countries gained 
moral strengdi by the mere existence of a Revolutionary Russia. 
In countries where the nationalist movements had already been in 
existence for a considerable time, like India, the Communist theory 
gained but little support; but in Indonesia and Indo-China where 
the movements for independence became effective in the period 
after the Russian Revolution, the Communists became a major 
factor in the forces working for liberation. In each one of these 
countries. Communist parties came into exigence in the period 
between 1920-3. In Indonesia they were able to gain considerable 
influence by 1926, when their hand was suspected in the wide¬ 
spread disturbances directed against the Dutch, which broke out 
in Java in that year. In Indo-China also it spread quickly among 
the nationalist groups. 

In China the Communist Party was founded in Shanghai in 
1921. But the small groups which established the party were no 
index of the wide influence of the Revolution on the progressive 
national leaders of the time. This could be judged from the fact 
that Sun Yat-sen, the Father of the Revolution and the spokesman 
of Chinese nationalism, stated publicly after he became fully aware 
of the attitude of the Western Powers and of America towards a 
strong and rehabilitated China: ‘We no longer look to the West. 
Our faces are turned towards Russia/ The Soviet leaders also 
began to realize that the main stream of national awakening in 
China was represented then by Sun Yat-sen and his party, and 
following a report by H. Maring, who visited China to study the 
problem on the spot, the Soviet Government sent Adolphe Joffe 
to establish contact with Sun Yat-sen. The discussions between 
the two leaders, conducted in the safety of the international 
settlement at Shanghai, led to a joint statement regarding Sino- 
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Soviet co-opcration. In this famous document die Soviet repre¬ 
sentative gave expression to the view that ‘China’s paramount and 
most pressing problem is to achieve national unification and full 
national independence’. The support of Asian nationalism by 
Revolutionary Russia was thus publicly proclaimed.* 

Even more important dian die added strength diat the national¬ 
ist movements received was the change, in the character of 
nationalism itself which is to be attributed mainly to the doctrines 
of the Revolution. Before the October Revolution, the nationalist 
movements in India and China were liberal and exclusively 
political. The issue was solely one of freedom from foreign 
domination. Such political content as the nationalist movements 
had was based on parliamentary liberalism, and on representative 
government. The movements had neither a defined social nor an 
economic objective, and were in that sense vague and Utopian. 
The Russian Revolution altered all this. The San Min Chu I, 
the Three People’s Principles, confused though they may appear, 
formulated an economic doctrine, the central point of which was 
Land to the Tiller. The Indian Congress Party put in the fore¬ 
front o? its programme the abolition of untouchability—itself a 
revolutionary measure of immense significance. Also national 
movements thought in terms of ‘planning’. The achievements of 
the successive five-year plans gave an impetus to all Asian 
countries to organize their economy for production in order to 
take them out of colonial systems which had made them weak, 
disorganized and dependent. The attack on the West came where 
it touched Europe most—in the sphere of economic life. The Asian 
countries were no longer content to be markets for Europe’s in¬ 
dustries; and the way a ‘backward’ country like Russia had in a 
few years of planned production emerged as a leading industrial 
country gave to the peoples of Asia the hope of industrial re¬ 
generation and economic independence. 

* When the Soviet emissary Yourin arrived in Peking to negotiate on behalf 
of the Far Eastern Republic the resumption of commercial relations with it, 
and following it the Chinese Government withdrew recognition from Tsarist 
diplomatists, President Wilson addressed a solemn warning to China and hinted 
that this action might lose her the friendship of other Powers. 
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The intellectual domination which the West had so long 
exercised was also undermined effectively by the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion. In the first two decades of the twentieth century, English 
literature and thought exercised a dominant influence on the in¬ 
tellectual life of India, China and the countries of South-east Asia. 
TheNiioulding of the Asian mind during the second half of the 
ninteenth century and, the first twenty years of the present century 
was almost exclusively by Western Europe and America. The 
books which were read, the thought which found an echo in 
Asian minds, the ideals which inspired them originated in the 
West. It is philosophers like Dewey and Bertrand Russell, Bergson 
and Croce, political thinkers like Laski and Cole and intellectual 
leaders like Shaw, D’Annunzio, Anatole France and Pirandello 
that had the greatest vogue. But by the end of the ’twenties new 
movements had begun to develop in Asia reflecting the revolu¬ 
tionary trends which had their origin in Russia. Progressive 
writing became not merely a fashion but a movement. With the 
emergence of Lu Hsun in China and Prcm Chand in India the 
century-long reign of Western Letters may be said to have come 
to a close. The writers of the last two decades, Mao Tung (Shcn 
Ying-ping), Kuo Mo-jo and others in China, Josh Maliahadi, 
Knshan Chandar and others in India, were no longer under the 
spell of the West, while most of the poets and writers below forty 
have at one time or another been closely connected with ‘progres¬ 
sive’ writing. 

That the Russian Revolution quickened the pulse of the 
peoples of Asia no one would deny. That it also helped to awaken 
the masses, to create doubts in the minds of thinking people about 
the validity of many things which they had accepted without 
question from the West, could not also be doubted. Equally it 
would be accepted that its general effect was to weaken the hold 
of the West on the peoples of Asia. But beyond all this there is 
one significant point: and that is, it affected different people dif¬ 
ferently. In countries like India, where social reorganization had to 
some extent taken place and the old tradition broken down as a 
result of a hundred years of reform, the message of the Russian 
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Revolution did not have the same force as in China and Indo¬ 
china where, owing to the historical factors previously analysed, 
die West had only helped to undermine the old society without 
helping to build anything to take its place. The missionary aggres¬ 
sion to which China was subjected had created a social chaos, as 
a result of which the inherited values of Confucianism, n<* less 
than the hold of the Buddhist religion, .had been weakened. 
Education which the foreign schools provided had helped to in¬ 
tensify the result. No counter-reformation had taken place within 
the Chinese society comparable to what happened in India. In the 
social and ethical anarchy thus created, the doctrines of the Russian 
Revolution had a dominant influence which it failed to secure in 
India. In countries like Iran and Afghanistan, where the social 
structure, however reactionary, had held together and was not 
subjected to the same pressures as in China and in India, its direct 
influence has been even less. Thus we have the significant pheno¬ 
menon of Communism moving in to fill a vacuum in China and 
in Annam, while in India, where the vacuum had been previously 
filled by a partial readjustment of society and a reform of religion. 
Communist thought has been mainly an intellectual development, 
helping to oust the hold of the West. And, finally, in independent 
countries like Iran, Afghanistan and Siam, where there has been 
but little social or religious aggression, Communist thought has 
on the whole failed to have any appeal. 

The case of Japan stands in an entirely different category. The 
October Revolution instead of raising any hopes in Japan caused 
it the greatest alarm. Japan had joined the ranks of ‘aggressors’ 
and her interest naturally was that any revolution in Asia against 
the West should be solely for national independence and not for 
radical changes in society. Therefore the Russian Revolution with 
its appeal to the proletariat and with active encouragement of‘the 
exploited classes’ was a threat as much to her as to the Western 
nations. She was among the most vociferous advocates of inter¬ 
vention in Russia, and unsuccessfully tried to separate Eastern 
Siberia from Soviet territory. While the other Asian countries, 
even the most conservative of them, were inclined to sec in the new 
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Russia a possible ally in their struggle against the West, Japan 
saw in her the most dangerous enemy to her national greatness. 
It is this feeling, together with die sense of suffering injustice at 
the hands of Britain and America, that forced her to join Germany 
and Italy in the anti-Comintern Pact. 

A 
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CHAPTER I 


THE EUROPEAN CIVIL WAR 
AND ITS EFFECTS 


T Ihe Great War of 1914-8 was from the Asian point of view 
a civil war within the European community of nations. The 
direct participation of Asian countries, during some stages of 
diis conflict, was at the invitation and by the encouragement of 
one of the parties, the entente Powers, and wargreatly resented by 
the Germans. It is necessary to emphasize this internal character 
of the European conflict to realize its full significance on the de¬ 
velopment of events in Asia. 

We have already noticed that at the beginning of the twentieth 
century the European nations, in the enjoyment of unprecedented 
economic prosperity and political prestige, remained unshakably 
convinced that they had inherited the earth, and that their supre¬ 
macy in Asia w r as permanent and was something in the nature of 
a predetermined Divine Order. It was the age of Kipling and the 
white man’s burden, and it seemed the manifest destiny of the 
white race to hold the East in fee. But though the edifice seemed 
impregnable two cracks had already appeared. The first was, as 
we noticed, the ambition of the new German Empire under 
Wilhelm II for a place in the Asian sun. Contradictions and rival¬ 
ries of a kind which never existed before, when Britain’s authority 
in the East was unchallenged, developed within the ranks of 
colonial Powers. The partition of China, at least into spheres of 
influence, was the great objective and seemed to be on the point, 
of realization when the rivalries of territorial and non-territorial 
imperialists clashed, and China got a welcome and, as it happened, 
a decisive respite. America, which at that time disclaimed all ter- 
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ritorial interests and was concerned with the policy of deriving 
maximum benefits from privileges granted to others, constituted 
a non-territorial imperialism whose claims could not be recon¬ 
ciled with a territorial partition of China. The old system, there¬ 
fore, felt the strain of a double attack by the newcomers among 
the imperialists, Germany and Japan, who desired to gain control 
over territories and by America who desired that all parts of 
China should be equally open to her. 

The second crack in the European hegemony was the growth 
of Japan as a Great Power in the Far East. From 1895, Japan had 
declared that she would line up with the European Powers, that in 
effect she would follow the same policies and expected to be 
treated in the same manner as the European Powers. Though in 
form Japan had therefore joined the forces arrayed against China, 
it was clear from the beginning that she was only utilizing the 
machinery of collective European action against China for the 
purpose of aggrandizing herself widi the object of excluding 
European influence wherever possible in the Far East. 

The immediate result of the European war was to effect an 
irreparable breach in Western solidarity in Asia. The major scene 
of action in this matter was, of course, China. Though at the very 
beginning, on August 3, 1914, China asked that her neutrality 
should be respected and no hostilities should take place in Chinese 
territories leased to foreigners, the Powers wantonly disregarded 
it and refused to respect her territorial integrity. A Japanese force, 
assisted by a British contingent, landed on Chinese territory, 
attacked and reduced Tsingtao and took over die Kiaochow 
Peninsula. The extraordinary course that the Japanese authorities 
followed and the Twenty-one Demands made on China will be 
discussed elsewhere, but the point necessary to emphasize here is 
that by this act one major European Power in Asia was for the 
first time driven out by an Asian Power and excluded from 
further influence in Asian affairs, and this was done with the active 
assistance of Britain, whose general, it will be remembered, fought 
under a Japanese commander-in-chief. General Kamio. 

Secondly, as time went on and the war situation became more 
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and more critical, Britain and France, in a frenzy of anti-German¬ 
ism, instigated a reluctant Chinese Government on one pretext or 
another to take over German properties and to eradicate all 
German influence in China. Britain especially was anxious to get 
control of German ships interned in Chinese ports. Under French 
pressure, German industries in China, banking and commercial 
houses and other enterprises, were closed. The concessions were 
taken over and, of course, extra-territorial rights den#unccd. A 
precedent of great future value to China was thus established. 
Finally, China was encouraged to declare war on the Central 
Powers. 

In 1914, when the German invaders had reached the Marne, 
divisions of the Indian Army under British officers had been 
rushed to France and had helped at die critical moment to stem 
the German ride. Later, they were extensively used in the defence 
of the Suez Canal and the Middle East and in campaigns elsewhere 
in Africa. In 1917, Siam declared war on Germany. An Indo- 
Chinese labour force had been recruited and was working in 
France. On August 14, 1917, China also joined the Allies. Thus 
all the nations of Asia were brought into die European civil war. 
However, opinion in India, China and even in Japan was at the 
time more pro-German dian pro-Ally. In India, except among 
the ruling princes, there was no pro-British feeling, and public 
opinion rejoiced at every report of German victory and felt de¬ 
pressed when the Allies were winning. China declared war only 
with the greatest reluctance and for the express purpose of check¬ 
mating Japanese plans of aggression. In Japan itself, after the 
Shantung campaign, feeling against the Allies was most marked, 
and a Press campaign of great virulence was conducted against 
Britain at the end of 1916. Actually, though the Asian countries 
fought on the side of the Allies, public opinion in the East looked 
upon the conflict as a civil war in which neither party had a claim 
to the friendship of the peoples of Asia, and if any party could 
appeal to the sympathy of Asians it was die Germanic alliance 
which had no tradition of Asian conquest and was allied with 
the chief Muslim Power, Turkey. 
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But the participation of Aslan people in the war had far-reach¬ 
ing consequence*, Alexandre Varrnae, die Socialist Governor 
General of Indo-Cliina. in a ipeeda to die Aimamitcs, pm rhe 
effects of dais participation dim : "The war which covered Europe 
with blood hi proved that the peoples of the world have odier 
aspirations than physical well-being. Yes* because: die wa^ has 
awakened in lands far distant from m t in regions remote from our 
political nunmoils, a feeling of independence. This feeling has 
entered the confines of the indent world, Yes h because the Orient 
for a long time closed to die West, this Orient which die Euro¬ 
pean travellers have discovered and crossed the seas to gaze upon 
has now crossed the same seas to view u» :md delve into the secrets 
of Europe. , . . Yes, because all ha* changed in die past tew years. 
Both men and ideas and Asia licnell are being transformed, * 

This was undoubtedly true. The Indian soldier who fought on 
the Marne came back to India with other ideas ol die Sahib than 
those he was taught to believe by decades of official propaganda* 
IndcMl'hincsc Labour Corps in die South of f ranee remmed to 
Ann a m with notions of democracy and republicanism which they 
had nci entertained before. Among the Chinese who went to 
France at the time was a young man named Chou En-hi, who 
stayed on 10 become a Communist and had to be cxpdlcd for 
activities among the members of die Cliincsc Labour Corps, 

More important than these influence* was the fact that die 
French and British administrations in Asia had to appeal to their 
subjects for moral support. To ask Indians and Indo-Chinese to 
subscribe to war loans for the defence of democracy and eo prevent 
the world being overwhelmed by Germ llii KuliUf t would have 
sounded as strange and callous irony unless accompanied by pro¬ 
mises of democracy for themselves and freedom for their own 
cultures* When, besides subscriptions for war loans, Indians and 
Indo-Chinese were pressed to join up and fight to save democracy* 
\hc contradictions of die position became too obvious even for 
die colonial adininistraiors. In India the demand Was made openly 
by die nationalist leaders that prior agreement on political prob- 

* Quoted In VAsfc Frtmptisr, March 19;^. pp- mMj, 
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IcmiWM necessary before support of die war could he considered 
a national programme. 

Politically, a further weakening of die colonial and imperialist 
position came about as a result of President Wilsons declaration 
of fourteen points. In igiy, the doctrine of die 'Sidf-determination 
of pM^pSes 1 had the ring of a new revelation. Whatever itseffect 
was OH die suppressed nationalities of Europe, in Asia it w as 
A cclaimed as a doctrine of Liberation. As every Alli»d Power 
hastened to declare irs faith in die new formula of Wilson {and if 
was soon raised tin the position of an Accepted 'war aim 1 in die 
propaganda campaign against die Germans}, the colonial Powers 
found it difficult to oppose openly or resist publicly die daiim of 
Asian nations based on this formula, h became difficult to pro¬ 
claim self-Jcterminaiion of peoples a-s a great ideal for the estab¬ 
lishment of which Asian peoples should co-upurata with Europeans 
and fighr and lose their lives in distant bacdefields p but which, 
however excellent, could not be applied to themselves. Self- 
government fur colonial countries had thus eo be accepted P and 
the claim to it could no longer be brushed aside as premature nr 
stigmatized as sedition. 

In China, naturally, sdf-detcrmirafcioci had a wide and ready¬ 
made field for immediate application* Apart from disabilities re- 
suiting from unequal treaties, there were areas where foreigners 
were exercising jurisdiction. The retention of Kiaoehow by japan 
would be a dear violation of the doctrine of sclf-deterniinarion. 
The limitations on Cluncse customs, die numerous concession 
areas at pores, the maintenance of foreign troops on Chinese soil, 
all these seemed to nail irate against the sclfdetjcrminadon of die 
Chinese. 

Apart from dicse political cum [derations economic forces 
generated by the war were also helping to undermine die supre¬ 
macy of the West Japan utilized the four years of war for a 
planned expansion of her trade in the East. German competition 
had been eliminated. Britain and France, engaged in a moral 
struggle when their entire resources of production had to be 
directed towards victory, had also left the field fairly open. India 
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gained her first major stafcr on the industrial road and, vvidi die 
strain nn British economy* Indian national capital was placed in a 
position of some advantage. In fact the full result* of the weaken¬ 
ing of European capitalism became evident only after the war 
when die pre-eminence of London was challenged hy America, 
and British capital, though Still powerful, began to be on the de¬ 
fen rive in Lidia, The growth of capitalist enterprise in India, and 
die development of industries and participation by Indian capital 
in spheres so far monopolistically held by Britain, like jute, re¬ 
sulted directly from the weakening of the economic position of 
Britain. 

Two other results of a general character may be indicated The 
first, die growth of a po werful left-wmg movement in die coun¬ 
tries of Western Europe had a direct effect on shaping events in 
die Eastern Empirc^Tlie Labour Party in England during the days 
of its growth had been closely associated with die nationalist 
movement in Lidia, In fact. Ramsay MacDonald, the leader of the 
Sucialbt Party after the war, had been one of its champions from 
the earliest days. Similarly, Amamite nationalism had worked 
hand in hand with left-wing parties in France, Li die period that 
immediately followed the war these parties had come to possess 
considerable influence in national affair* and p as we shall SCC, were 
instrumental in giving effect lo policies which loosened the old 
bonds of political domination. 

The second factor was, of course, the influence of the Russian 
Revolution which lias been dealr with separately* Here it is suffi¬ 
cient to say that the October Revolution, as one of die results of 
the Great War, gave to the principles which ail die Allies had 
accepted as their objectives a new content. Imperialism meant 
something totally different after Lenin's definition of it as the last 
plme of capitalism and his insistence that die liberation of subject 
peoples from colonial domination was a part of die struggle 
against capitalism. Also, Russia's call for and practice of racial 
equality, abolition of die special privileges dial Tsarist Russia bad 
acquired in Persia and China, and her acceptance, in the first flush 
of revolutionary enthusiasm* of the independence of countries 
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which lod been previously annexed to Russia, unde Li difficult 
for Western nations which had so long claimed to stand for 
libcrry and progress to deny the claims of Eastern nations. 

Finally, die war had accelerated the pace ol movements every¬ 
where, For example, in India, die movement for independence 
which was confined to the intelligentsia in 1914 became a mass 
movement of immense proportions in 1919* Everywhere the case 
was similar. The tanpa of events had acquired a momentum which 
few had foreseen and none had forecast in 1918. The war, on the 
world scale it was conducted in 1914-8, was in itself a great world 
revolution, and an impenetrable chasm has been created between 
die days preceding August 1914 and those following November 
IT* 1918. 

One fact which stands out dear and illustrates this chasm in 
thought h die lack of faith in imperialist idtyjs ill die period tint 
followed the war. With the solitary exception of Churchill, there 
was not one major figure in any of the British parties who con¬ 
fessed to a faith in the white man's mission to rule- Successive 
Viceroys of India, Liberal, Conservative and non-party, professed 
publicly their adherence to the cause of Indian freedom? Secre¬ 
taries of State from Edwin Montagu (1917-32) m Pc Eh irk Law¬ 
rence, including such stalwarts of Conservatism as Sir Samuel 
Hoarc (Lord Temple wood), claimed that they were working for 
the freedom of the Indian people and not for die maintenance of 
British rule. The French were no doubt mnre brave in their words, 
huL the Lxith had gone out of diem also. 

Nowhere did diis come out more dearly than in the treatment 
of China. Incidents which previously would have been dealt with 
sternly and for which territories and indemnifies would have been 
exacted, were now only die subjects of a mild protest. Cluang 
Kai-shek \ armies occupied die concessions at Hankow, and for 
months Hong Kong was subjected to an intensive trade boycott; 
these events would earlier have immediately led to a display 
of overwhelming naval strength, Britain in 192^ was pre^ 
pared patiently to negotiate. Even the - old Chum hands*, who had 
watched with regret die sudden eclipse of European prestige. 
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though they acted die Blimps in their clubs, never seriously felt 
that Western authority could be re-established over China by the 
use of gunboats. There was no conviction left of the European’s 
superiority or sense of vision. 


ft 


CHAPTER 2 


INDIA 


* I 1 ii e pomp and ceremony of a great imperial durbar in the 
I historic dry of Delhi to cefcbmc the coronation of King 
A George V registered the liEgh-wqter mark of Brirish authority 
in India. Held an die great audience 1 mil oi Shah Jehan, in sur- 
rouudmgs reflecting die pageantry of India, King George as 
Emperor received the homage of die great princes and potentates. 
Scions of famous ancient houses acted as page? to the King and the 
Queen. Indian rulers felt honoured to be aidei-tle-camp to His 
Majesty. There was every evidence of public approval and no 
voice of protest was heard. It was* indeed, a demonstration of the 
might and prestige of die British Empire. And yet the proclama¬ 
tions announced at the durbar contained one act o! significant 
surrender to popular agitation. The parti non of Bengal, die 
masterpiece of Lord Curom's policy* against which the people of 
i hat province had carried on an unremitting agitation* had been 
can ceiled. Few who witnessed that solemn and imposing cere¬ 
mony realized that the sun of British authority had passed die 
meridian on that day and that*thirty-five years later the flag of 
Britain would be lowered on that forL 

A reminder of die changing circumstances was not long delayed. 
A few months later, when die Viceroy, Lord Ilardinge, who had 
transferred die capital from Calcutta to Delhi, made a State entry 
into die new capital a bomb woh thrown at him by a Bengali 
revolutionary* Rash Bchari Bose p who Liter found asylum in 
Japan and lived to be associated with the provisional 'free govern* 
meat of India' established by japan during die Second World 
Warn When die war broke out in August * 93 +, India was com¬ 
paratively quiet. But as the war developed and its possible dfects 
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became clearer, the demand for immediate ‘Home Rule’, as it was 
then called, became insistent. Even the Conservative, Austen 
Chamberlain, as Secretary of State, had to agree that the time for 
a considerable political advance had arrived. English political 
thinking on India also underwent a notable change at this time. 
Lionel Curtis, in a remarkable political document entitled ‘Letters 
to the Indian People on Responsible Government’, argued that 
parhamcn'.ary democracy with responsible government was the 
only line of evolution for India and therefore the next step should 
be the introduction of responsibility to the people in certain well- 
defmed spheres in the provinces. An announcement by the British 
Government in August 1917 laid down the policy in regard to 
India ‘as the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realization of responsible govern¬ 
ment in India as an ***tegral part of the British Empire. 

The idea of responsible government was a new departure, but 
it should be noted that it was only a distant objective and the im¬ 
mediate action proposed was only the development of self- 
governing institutions, and that also was to be gradual. No one in 
India was satisfied with the halting and illiberal announcement and 
the reform, known after its authors, as the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reform, when passed by Parliament and put into operation re¬ 
ceived but little public support. Apart, however, from the con¬ 
troversy about the constitution there were other fields in which 
India made notable advances at this time. To the War Cabinet 
which Lloyd George established in London two Indians were 
nominated. India was also invited to the Imperial Conferences, 
the membership of which till then had been confined to the self- 
governing members of the Commonwealth. Her position had so 
far advanced internationally as to enable her to claim for herself a 
seat at the Peace Conference and to make her voice felt in some 
measure in matters affecting her direct interests. 

When the war was over the general public, already dissatisfied 
with the measure of reforms, and the Muslims deeply resentful of 
the harshness of the terms proposed for the Turkish settlement, 
combined in a powerful upsurge of opinion which frightened the 
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authorities ill the Punjab- The Provincial Government declared 
martial law and took very severe measures to put down what it 
considered to be a rebellion. The severity of the action* especially 
tile IE xrnAicxe ofJaliian walla Bagh. only further angered the Indian 
public and transformed the agitation to a great national move¬ 
ment hi England itself this wanton act of cruelty shocked the 
conscience of die people. It was at this time, when the nation was 
feeling die humiliation of jallianwalla Bagh, that Mahatma Gandhi 
took the leadership of the country' and started his non-co-opcra- 
tion movement. 

Mahatma Gandhi's ideas were simple. He argued that, as the 
British atithoriry in India was based on the co-operation of. all 
classes of Indian people* a withdrawal of thaE co-operation must 
necessarily bring the Government to an end. Mr Gandhi realis'd 
that in a country of 400 million people such ^programme of with¬ 
drawal of co-operation would first that die people should 

be awakened; secondly, that they should feel a moral compulsion 
to act; and thirdly, die movement should be rigidly disciplined 
and controlled and based on a principle which would be under¬ 
stood by all Such a principle Gandhi claimed to have Uncovered 
in his non-violent Saiyagraha. Muslim opinion at the time was 
gravely agitated by the provocative action of die Briridi Govern¬ 
ment to divide up the homelands of Turkey among the Western 
Allies, and the agitation for the restoration of die Khatif, which 
found wide support among Indian Muslims, was accepted by 
Mi Gandhi as a pare of the nationalist programme. 

The non-co-operation movement, under Mr Gandhi 5 leadership* 
passed through three stages—die first when in alliance with die 
Khalifat leaders he originated the movement and made it a mass 
agitation of immense power. This was between 1920-4, The 
second period started with the Dandi march and the Sale Sofya- 
grok 1 (1929-32). The third was the ‘Quit India" movement of 1942. 
The Gaudhkn movement witnessed in final triumph in August 
1947, when Britain by agreement quitted India and brought to a 
close the chapter of history that began with Pbsscy m 1757. 

The period following 1919 saw also the development of con- 
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stitudonal and parliamentary government in India. The Montagu- 
Chclmsford reforms, to which we have alluded earlier, introduced 
parliamentary government with partial responsibility in the pro¬ 
vinces of India. This system, known as dyarchy, placed in the 
hands of popular ministers, responsible to the legislature, authority 
over a wide range of subjects, while ‘law and order’ and finances 
continued to be in the hands of nominated British officials. 
Public opinion in India rejected the scheme, but it was worked 
through pro-British elements in many of the provinces. The 
dyarchical system continued in the provinces till 1936, and though 
owing to the opposition of the Congress and the lack of enthusiasm 
of the people it was not a notable political success, the period 
marked further retreat from die imperialist position.* 

The most important stages in this retreat may be briefly in¬ 
dicated. The first wjs the agreement on fiscal autonomy under 
which the British Government in London pledged itself not to 
interfere with problems affecting Indian finances when both the 
Central Legislature of India and the Government in Delhi were 
in agreement. In substance diis meant that British interests would 
not be ailowed to override Indian interests in deciding the policies 
of the Government in Delhi. A second advance of Indian national 
claims and a corresponding retreat of British interests was the 
acceptance of die policy of discriminating protection for Indian 
manufactures. England herself had reluctantly given up her policy 
of free trade and adopted a system of protection for herself. She 
could not, therefore, object logically to the Government of India 
embarking on a cautious policy of tariffs for the purpose of pro¬ 
tecting her nascent industries. Steel, sugar, cement, silk and even 
cotton benefited by the tariff policy, which for the first time gave 
India a chance to develop industrially. British vested interests, 
however, were powerful enough to prevent any protection being 
given to the shipping industry. 

The establishment of a Reserve Bank for India was the first 
step to free the rupee from the control of the London market. 

* See Working of Dyarchy in India by Kerala putra (K. M. Panikkar). Bombay, 
1928. 
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The growth of Indian banking and insurance during dm period 
was also indicative of die increasing strength of Indian capital. 
The boycott of foreign goods which die non-co-uperation movt> 
meat had used as a political weapon had helped die European in¬ 
dustrialists to realize that the days of their unchallenged authority 
were .n Limbered. Consequently there was a tendency nti the part 
of Indian and British capital to co-operate in certain binned fields. 
Under the pressure of public opinion, die Government of India 
also embarked on a policy' of nationalizing the railways. Over a 
period of twenty years the lines in India owned by British com¬ 
panies were acquired. The exclusion of British capital from 
large a sphere and the management of the lines by the State were 
developments ot considerable significance. 

In the field of executive control also nationalism advanced 
steadily. The Indian Army + which beforo-rhe Great War was 
officered exclusively by British officers, yielded slowly to pressure 
and initialed after the war a policy uJ granting King's Com mis¬ 
sions to Indian cadets after a period of training at Sandhurst* The 
JndLmization of die army was one of the demands of all the 
moderate parties, and a scheme of officering a certain number of 
regiments was put into effect as a result of parliamentary pressure. 
It was this group of officers, commissioned afic r the First Great War, 
who took over the command of the Indian Army at rhe rime of 
India’* independence. A Royal Indian Navy was created in 1924, 
and a beginning was made to establish an air force, in both of 
which Indians were given a few commissions. Though the mili¬ 
tary forces were still predominantly British, the monopoly on 
which British authority in India rested was effectively breached 
by these measures. 

In the administrative field, political pressure was able to secure 
that Indian appointments in superior services should reach 50 per 
cent of the total- The British had developed their administrative 
machinery on die basis of a large Indian bureaucracy guided and 
controlled by what were known 2$ the superior services the 
Indian Civil Service, Indian Police Service, etc. In these superior 
services, which were recruited by competition held in England, a 
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number of Indians had secured admission even in the last decades 
of die nineteenth century. But their proportion was small. After 
the war, the examinations for public service were held also in 
India, and the increased percentage of appointments in the service 
effected a slow but important change in the character of govern¬ 
ment. 

In the Central Cabinet, Indian representation after the war 
generally ?jnounted to 50 per cent, though the key portfolios of 
Home and Finance were reserved for Europeans. In the provinces 
the proportion was even higher and sometimes even the finance 
ministries were entrusted to Indians. Thus in the administrative 
field, no less than in the political and economic fields, imperial 
audiority had completely retreated from position to position 
when a new attempt was made, by the Government of India Act 
of 1935, to reconcile the claims of Indian nationalism with a 
modified imperial authority. 

As already mentioned, the Reforms of 1919 failed to satisfy any 
section of Indian opinion, and consequently the Conservative 
Government of Baldwin appointed in 1928 a commission to in¬ 
quire and report on the whole question. This report, while re¬ 
cognizing the necessity of immediate further advance, recom¬ 
mended only a limited self-government with provincial auto¬ 
nomy and a federal council for the Centre. Of course it fell far 
short of Indian expectations and led to further intensified agitation 
by all parties. In the meantime a Labour Government had come 
into power under Ramsay MacDonald, and a new attempt at con¬ 
ciliation was made by calling a series of round table conferences— 
1930-3—in which all major Indian and European interests were 
represented. The discussions at these conferences, in which the 
National Congress under Gandhi participated only in one session, 
led to the formulation of a federal scheme of government based 
on self-governing provinces and princely States. Though the 
constitution represented in principle a substantial advance on what 
had been proposed in the past, the Government of India Act of 
1935, as it emerged from Parliament, was an attempt to create a 
successor Government of India composed of feudal ruling princes 
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and reactionary parties basing themselves on religion. Further it 
limited the authority of the Central Government by special safe¬ 
guards for the interests of British business and capital, and by 
writing into the constitution clauses meant to protect and per¬ 
manently uphold the rights of ruling princes and other special 
classes. The Congress rejected the new reforms but captured the 
power in the provinces in 1936, and was able to secure the nulli¬ 
fication of die various limitations which the Act had#sought to 
impose. It was while Congress governments were functioning in 
the provinces, more or less successfully, that the Second World 
War broke out and the constitutional experiment was given up. 

It has been noticed that in the inter-war period British authority 
in India was in full retreat. The old idea of imperial domination 
had disappeared with the first war, and all the political manoeuv¬ 
ring of the period between 1920-9 was in/he nature of delaying 
rearguard actions. The British authorities hoped to be able by their 
superior political knowledge and experience to modify and limit 
the independence which they knew India would ultimately 
acquire: they tried to do this by creating classes and interests which 
would support their position. The original plan was to under¬ 
mine the unity of India by separating the princely States, 
which formed two-fifths of the area of India, and by keeping 
them directly under the Crown. As early as 1917, when the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were discussed, steps were taken to 
constitute a Chamber of Princes, but as the question of Indian 
independence seemed outside practical politics no encouragement 
was then given to the claim of the rulers to be freed from the 
control of the Central Government. With the growth of the non- 
co-operation movement and the wide appeal of new democracy, 
an alliance was easily formed between the ambitious rulers of the 
greater States and the British reactionaries, and the theory was 
evolved that the suzerainty over the princes was the prerogative 
of the Crown and therefore the relationship of the Indian rulers 
was with England and not with India. This attempt to combine 
the dynastic ambitions of autocratic rulers with the imperial in¬ 
terests of Britain, however, failed through the opposition of some 
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of the more enlightened niters, who mliz-cd, however vaguely, 
that to resist national claims Would be considered unpatriotic by 
their own suhjects and dial a short-sighted efibrt to break up the 
unity of India would be dangerous in the long run to rhemsclves* 
The idea to create a Federal Government at the Centre by a union 
of provinces and rhe princely States originated from this, and here 
again the British interests sought to safeguard dicmsclvcs by the 
creation of a centre in which the representatives of the princes to- 
gediLT with reactionary religious groups would have a permanent 
majority* 

The determined opposition of the nationalkLs and die claims 
of the Musi ism for a separate State with complete independence 
rendered the An of 193 j abortive. Realizing die failure of their 
efforts, the British Government, through Sir Stafford Grippe 
offered complete Dominion status with certain temporary limita¬ 
tions during die period of the War, but the scheme failed to 
materialize owing to infransigeancc of the Civil Services and the 
then Gnvemor-CentTah Lord Linlithgow. Finally in 1947, India 
achieved her independence after die areas with a majority of 
Muslim population were separated to form the new State of 
Pakistan. The authority of the British Government ceased in India 
on August 15, iQ 47 * when the King of England dr tapped Ids title 
of Emperor tii India. 


CHAPTER 3 


CHINA 


T ilth conditions following the breakdown of die Manchu 
Empire in China present a dose parallel to those following 
the eclipse of Mogul authority in India. Both the Mandms 
and die Moguls were foreigners who established a national 
monarchy in the countries they conquered and for a period of two 
hundred years held effective authority over continental States, re¬ 
pelling die aggression of the foreign intruders and limiting die 
power and authoriry of the maritime nation to seaborne trade. 
Both fell, as we have shown, mainly as a result of die pressure 
exercised from the coasts, which weakened the sources of their 
power, undermined their interna] economy, and finally discredited 
them in the eyes of their own people. The immediate results in 
both India and in China also showed remarkable similarity. In 
China, as Ln India, a nominal authority was maintained at the 
centre to enable successful generals to obtain legal tides to their 
authoriry and to provide cover for aggression against others. For 
example, the Aid'll Party in China, Using the authority of Peking, 
finds a parallel in the Maradia General Mahdaji Scindia churning 
to enforce die rights of the Grand Mogul. As in India, the 
viceroys of provinces m China set up as war lords* collected taxes 
and entered into rdadoiiiliip with foreign Powers, Chang Tso 4 in in 
Manchuria was of the same type as Nizam-uUMulk in the Deccan 
and Alivcrdhy Khan in Bengal; and the numerous minor bandies 
and generals who set up local administrations when the authority 
of Peking weakened were die Chinese equivalent of Amir Khan 
Pindars* Jaswant Rao Holkar and Dost Mohammed of Bhopal, 
There was, however* one difference. While in India the rise of 
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war lord? after the breakdown of the Central Government led to 
the East India Company slowly conquering them one after 
another, or bringing them under protection and thereby establish¬ 
ing British authority in India, die circumstances of the period 
following the World War and the rivalry of th c Powers proven red 
the time fate overtaking China. But it is necessary to emphasize 
that Japan's policy of territorial expansion on die mainland, by 
establishing subordinate regimes in Manchuria and provincial 
governments under its protection in the north! which we shall 
discuss in due course, was patterned un die British conquest of 
India, 

The political events in China, following the downfall of die 
Manchus, may be stated briefly as a background- Following the 
abdication ot the Manchns, on February 12. jpis* Sun Yat-sen, 
who had been dcctedprovisionol President hy a hastily convened 
Revolutionary' National Assembly at Nanking, retired in favour 
of Yuan Shih-kai, whom the imperial Party had till then looked 
upon as its chief hope. A provisional constitution with a president, 
vice-president, a national advisory' council and a parliament in the 
approved pattern of two houses was promulgated on March 10, 
A year Leer a parliament was convened, but between the revolu¬ 
tionaries who constituted the majority in the house, and the 
president, who wielded effective power, a conflict developed 
which rendered admimscrarion practically impossible. Yuan Shih- 
kai« with no funds in the treasury and with his parliament in an 
obstructionist niuud, chose die easy method of negotiating for a 
foreign loan in die hope of both overcoming his internal diffi- 
cullies arid uccunng international support for his administration- 
This was die opportunity that the imperialist nations were waiting 
for. The Great Powers—Britain, France, the United States, 
German y, Russia and Japan—declared their willingness to permit 
a Bankers" Consortium to advance the necessary loans on con¬ 
dition of a clear recognition by China of their exclusive right to 
supply alt loans. As security they demanded die hypothecation oi 
die sajt taxes which were to he administered by the maritime 
customs, already mulct foreign personnel. The United States, how- 
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ever, withdrew its support io this arrangement as President Wil¬ 
son, then newly elected co die White House* felt chat fc thc con¬ 
ditions of rhe loan seem ro us to touch very nearly the administri- 
rive independence of China itself*. The reorganization loan of 
25 million pounds was. however. Boated in die capitals of die 
other.five Powers, and this money helped Yuan to put down a 
military revolt which broke out two months later. The revolt 
also provided Yuan with an excuse m proscribe the leading 
members of the revolutionary party. After this the way was dear 
for Yuan Shih-kai. Elections were ordered and the parliament 
which met chose ium + hy a large majority* as Head of tile State. 
The Powers now had no fur titer reason to withhold recognition. 

It is unnecessary to go into the details of YtWs manoeuvres, 
first to rid himself of parliament and later to elevate himself 
to rhe throne. Tlie democratic feeling j ij.. the country had so 
grown during the four years chat, though elected Emperor under 
the regnal tide of Hung Hsicn or Glorious Constitutiotialism, 
the actual enthronement had to lie postponed as a result of re¬ 
bellion. Yuan himself passed away after a few months—June 1916, 
Witli his death die war lords took charge of different provinces, 
and tor the next eleven years, till Chian g Kai-shek was able to re¬ 
establish national authority after die northern Campaign, China 
had no effective Central Government. A nominal government 
existed in Peking living on the surplus revenues of the customs 
administration and the salt gabcllc, which were under die concxpl 
of foreign officials. It is not too much to say that the unity of 
China at this critical time was maintained by the all-China sendees 
which administered customs* salt and postal communications. 

This state of affairs was brought to an end by die victorious 
march of the Kuo min Lang, an organization created by Sun Yat- 
sen after his withdrawal from Peking. Disappeared and deeply 
hurt at the support given by the Western nations to Yuan* 
especially their encouragement to the loan by die Bankets* 
Consortium^ Sun retired to Tokyo and began Organizing a new 
party. During these years his ideal was japan, from whose states¬ 
men lie was receiving some support, Sun's view of Japan at the 
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time was not at all unfriendly, 'Japan.' he said, 'was one of the 
strongest Powers in die world. Her people have given up her old 
prejudices* they have learnt the lessons of die West, reformed their 
administration, created an at my and fleet, organized their hnances 
and have done all this in die space of fifty years,'* This, however* 
was before he came under the influence of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion. In I pi 7* Sun had already set up a ‘government’ in the south. 
Eut failin g to receive adequate support he had taken refuge within 
the safety of the international settlement at Shanghai. In his mani¬ 
festo to die Chinese people dated July 25* 1919, Sun Yat-sen de¬ 
clared publicly his conviction that the Russian people will be 'die 
only ally and brother* of the Chinese in their struggle for free¬ 
dom. Concact was soon established with Lenin, and in 1922 
Adolphe Joffe came to China tin behalf of die Soviet Government 
and met Sun in Shan^Jt?i in January 1923. A joint manifesto was 
issued as a result of their talks which pledged the support of the 
Soviets. After this agreement Sun returned to Canton, and the first 
effective step he took was to send Chiang Kai-shek to Moscow co 
Study the Red Army training and military organ ration. 

The Whampoa Military Academy was established under 
Chiang after his return from Moscow, and had the benefit of 
Russian instructors* advisers and arms. The new army that was 
created was meant as the instrument of national unification. To it 
was also attached, a political propaganda organ, fn 1921 the First 
National Congress of Kuomintang was held in Canton. Among 
the decisions it took was one to admit Communists co the party. 
Before the new army could begin its march of conquest Sun 
Yar-sen passed away m 192J. By 1926 the Kuomincang-Com- 
munist alliance had cleared all China, south of the Yangtze* of 
war lords and defeated Wu Pcc-fu and captured Hankow and 
w;is face to face with the forces of Marshal Sun CJuiang-faiig, 
who controlled the great coastal belt. Marshal Suit, realizing the 
menace of the new movement to die militarists, rallied the forces 
of bis fellow war lords, hut the tide of the national movement 
swelled and swallowed him and his numerous army. Chiang ft a i- 
* Sun YaMm: Mtmm of u Chincx Rei'pluti&rury. London* p, 114. 
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shck stood at the gates of Shanghai, the symbol of European 
authority in die Paubc area. 

We have anticipated events in this brief account in order to 
provide a background for the relationship of European nations 
with China during this vital period* Basically there are two facts 
to he remembered, the first, die absence of any effective Central 
Government for a litde over ten years from the deadi of Yuan 
Stdh-kai to the establishment of the Ktiominrang Government in 
Man king in 1927, and, secondly, the iirnnoisie and unsuspected 
strength of die popular movement which, though disorganized, 
badly led and without any effective programme, was able to 
build up the reserve of strength which enabled the Kuomintang 
to .sweep away die war lord regime* like so many toy soldiers. 

Yuan Shih-kai, though at the cost of his political prestige he 
had succeeded in negotiating a loan of 25 njjUion pounds, had not 
time to mature his political plans before the European war broke 
out in igi4. The preoccupations of Great Britain, France, Ger¬ 
many and Russia with the conflict which required die concentra¬ 
tion of all their energies Icfr him face to face with Japan, The 
Japanese statesmen naturally looked upon the war in Europe as a 
heaven-sent opportunity to eliminate European influence from 
China, and to stand forth as the paramount Power on the Asian 
continent. An excuse lay ready at hand. On August 7 die British 
Ambassador had requested Japanese co-operation hi destroy ing 
German ships in Chinese waters. There was no request for a full- 
scale declaration of war against Germany, but Japan* taking a 
more generous view of her obligations under die Auglo-jipanese 
alliance, declared war on Germany after the issue of an ultimatum 
which in its phrasing recalled die German representation after the 
Korean War. The immediate sphere ofjapancsc action was China, 
where, without taking the least notice of Chinese rights, the 
Japanese, with the connivance of British authorities, landed on 
Chinese territory and conducted a ruthless campaign against the 
German concession of Kiao-thow. After the occupation of die 
German concession, utd after having tested how fir die Western 
Allies were in a position to interfere with japan's policies in China, 
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the Japanese authorities turned their attention to China itself. The 
Mikado’s advisers were convinced that another such opportunity to 
solve die Chinese question ‘will not occur for hundreds of years 
to come’. It was also pointed out that ‘die present conditions in 
China favour the execution of such a plan’. The plan which the 
leaders of Nippon decided upon was presented T at the first suitable 
opportunity. 

Embodied in Twenty-one Demands (presented to President 
Yuan Shih-kai on January 18, 1915), this plan had been compre¬ 
hensively thought out to ensure the paramountcy of Japanese 
interests in China for all time, to exclude other foreign interests 
in Chinese affairs, to reserve certain territories like Shantung and 
Fukien, opposite Formosa, as special spheres of Japanese influence, 
to place Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia under the special 
protection of Japan, to secure control of police administration in 
important areas through joint administration, etc. It is wearying 
and purposeless to go through this curious list, which included the 
right to send Buddhist missionaries to China, except to emphasize 
the point that Japan was mistakenly persuaded to believe that the 
internal'circumstances of China, with Yuan’s position challenged 
on all sides and widi no effective Central Government, placed her 
entirely at the mercy of Japan, especially as Britain, even if she 
disapproved, was not in a position to intervene and America 
would only protest and not intervene. When the nature of the 
demands leaked out in the world Press, in spite of the extreme 
secrecy which Japan had insisted upon, there was a feeling of 
uneasiness in Allied capitals. It was China that showed unex¬ 
pected firmness. Yuan Shih-kai had a clear insight into Japanese 
policy from the time of his appointment as Amban or High Com¬ 
missioner in Korea, but he knew he could not depend on the 
active support of the Powers. But in the conduct of negotiations 
he proved himself superior to the Japanese. Tokyo now realized 
the wisdom of neutralizing British and American opinion. British 
interests had for so long been predominant in China and the 
Foreign Office in London and the Ambassador in Tokyo had been 
continuously making representations to safeguard British in- 
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tercsts, if not to help to maintain Chinese independence. But 
finally, on May 7, Sir Edward Grey solemnly advised the Chinese 
Government to accept the Japanese demands. The American attitude 
was equally strange. As early as March 13,1915, William Jennings 
Bryan, Wilson’s Secretary of State, after making various formal 
reservations about Japan’s demands on Shantung and Manchuria, 
agreed that ‘the United States frankly recognizes that territorial 
contiguity creates special relations between Japan and # these dis¬ 
tricts’. These assurances may be said to mark die end of European 
moral authority in China, for neither America nor Britain ever 
recovered die position they had previously held after so in¬ 
cautiously agreeing, in one case to the extent of even advising 
China to accept Japan’s terms, and in the other of recognizing 
Japan’s special relations with North China. 

With her diplomatic position so strengthened, Japan felt that 
the time had come to force a settlement'on President Yuan. On 
May 7, Japan gave an ultimatum to China asking for a categorical 
reply to the entire set of demands. The Peking Government felt 
it had no alternative but to agree. On May 25 President Yuan s 
Government signed two treaties and thirteen exchanges cTf notes, 
which at least on paper reduced China to the position of a Japanese 
protectorate. The American Secretary of State Bryan, feeling that 
he had been fooled, notified both Governments that America 
could not recognize any agreement that impaired the treaty rights 
or the territorial integrity of the Republic of China, but Japan 
ignored this reservation. 

The treaties were ratified by the Emperor of Japan and by the 
Chinese President, but as the constitution of China required 
ratification of treaties by Parliament they were all along con¬ 
sidered by every section of opinion in China as invalid and not 
binding on the Chinese Government. The history of Sino- 
Japancse relations from 1915 the declaration of war between the 
two countries twenty-one years later is a commentary on these 
demands, an attempt by Japan to put into effect the paramountcy 
she claimed to have acquired by treaties and agreements, and an 
equally determined effort by China to resist all such claims by 
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every means in her power. The ultimate and derisive failure of 
Japanese poljcy P leading to the surrender of her fortes in China 
and the abandonment not only of her immense capital assets in 
China irsetf hut her expulsion from Manchuria, was primarily due 
to the development of democratic forces which enabled China to 
fight a defensive war for eight years. The mistake drat Japan made 
wis not that she had under-estimated the opposition oi European 
nations P who she rightly felt would not fight CO preserve die in¬ 
dependence of China, hut that she could not foresee that the revol¬ 
ution had unleashed forces of incalculable strength, and that the 
weakness of China as represented by Yuan and the war lords who 
succeeded him was not a true index oi die position that was 
developing within the country. 

Abo* it may be mentioned here that Japan s policy in Asia 
suffered from a fundamental contradiction. Her first objeer was 
the exclusion of European authoriry from Asia in w hich she had 
the support and sympathy of Asian people. Side by tide with this, 
she had also been an apr pupil of the Great Powers in their policy 
of expansion, and the promulgation of the Imperial Way over 
the peoples oi Asia seemed to her to be a divine mission. A study 
of British methods in India gave her the inspiration of controlling 
die vast resources of China through methods of military power 
and indirect rule. Forgetting the changed conditions of the 
twentieth century she derided to take advantage of the interna¬ 
tional situation to put into effect a scheme by which a replica of 
India could be created at least ED North China. The will-o -the- 
wisp of imperial domination led her along the disastrous path 
which, after thirty years of vain and superhuman effort* lost her 
the position she had so patiently built up and placed her proud 
people under foreign occupation. 

Cliina declared war on the Central Powers, much against the 
wishes ofjapan* who in viewoflicr ‘paramount intcrcsrs, borh poli¬ 
tical and economic, in China' refused to associate herself with the 
representation made bv the Allies to China to break oft relations 
with Germany. This attitude of Japan led to an exchange of views 
with the American Govemmutn resulting in the Laiisitig-Ishit 
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agreement, tin Jer which the United States reaffirmed Japan's $pt- 
dal relations m view of territorial propintputy* and h< r 'spinal in- 
tercets in China’, while Japan on her part agreed to uphold J iiic 
unimpaired territorial sovereignty 1 of her neighbour, China’s 
association with the war was, however, a success of some im¬ 
portance for Peking, for ir gave her a voice in the peace settlement. 

Ar the Versailles Conference, China wx\ represented fu^t by 
Wang diing-ting (C, T. Wang) and later by Wellington Koo 
and Alfred Sze. Though the country was disunited > "he Chinese 
Spokesmen at the Conference represented a single point of view, 
the object of which was the recover y of the complete sovereignty 
of China. China’s position was difficult because Britain, France 
and Italy had already agreed to the retention by japan of the 
German rights in Shantung. But on this filiation America, whose 
non-territorial imperialism considered acquisition of territory x; 
immoral, was adamant. Japanese diplomacy again gained a 
Fyhrric victory, for the Peace Conference transferred to Japan all 
German rights in Shantung with Only oral promises on her side. 
On this t£c Chinese delegates refused to sign the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

The Versailles decision touched oil a nation-wide agitation ot a 
kind which China had not witnessed before. The lead was taken 
by the students of Peking* who on May 4, 15119, staged 3 mass 
demonstration and besieged the home of a pro-Japanese Minister. 
For over a week the capital was in a state of turmoil involving 
numerous incidents with the authorities* characterized by the 
President of the Peking University as "a struggle between the de¬ 
luge and the bcast\ Public sympathy was so obviously on the side 
of the students that the Government finally realized that a new 
power had risen in the country, and the offending Minister was 
publicly dismissed. A demand for the boycott of Japanese 
goods arose from every pan of rhe country* \u fact opposition 
lo Japan passed from the Government to the people of the 
country. 

It was in this.atmosphere that the Washington Conference 011 the 
limitations of naval armaments in die Pacific took place. Though 
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the Chinese had but little direct interest in the matter of naval 
armaments, the subject of Shantung was one of the major issues 
affecting the Pacific and formed the subject of a special treaty 
outside the Conference. Under American pressure and as a result 
of the persistence of the Chinese negotiators, a settlement was 
made under which the previous German concessions reverted to 
China on payment of a specified compensation. On December 17, 
1922, th^ Japanese soldiers left Shantung and the Kiaochow- 
Tsinan railway line was transferred to China. This was the first 
major diplomatic victory of China, the first retrocession of a con¬ 
cession and the first public retreat ofjapanese aggression—achieved 
when China was still divided and its Central Government placed 
in a position of utter ineffectiveness. 

Besides this specific issue, the Chinese delegation, headed by 
Alfred Sze, brought qp^beforc the Conference, in the form of ten 
general principles, the demand of China for a complete restora¬ 
tion of her sovereignty by the abrogation of all limitations on her 
jurisdiction and tariff autonomy and by the abrogation of the 
special privileges claimed by Powers. The Washington Confer¬ 
ence was in fact the first international forum in which China stood 
forward courageously as an accuser of the imperialist nations and 
put the Great Powers on their defence. No one, in fact, came for¬ 
ward to defend these ‘rights’. Even Japan, through Baron Kato, 
denied all desire for territorial aggrandisement, while France only 
ventured an observation, with apprehensions about Tongkiqg in 
her mind, about the indefiniteness of China’s boundaries. To this 
strange view Wellington Koo replied emphatically: ‘The terri¬ 
tories of the Chinese Republic were defined in its constitution 
and that his delegation would not discuss this question. 

The Conference also agreed on a treaty between all the nine 
Powers relating to principles and policies to be followed in 
matters concerning China. By Article I of this treaty, which was 
based on what was known as the Root Resolution, after Elihu 
Root who drafted it, the Powers concerned agreed to maintain 
the sovereignty, independence and territorial and administrative 
integrity of China; to assist China to develop and maintain an 
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effective and stable government; to use their influence to up- 
htild die principle of equal opportunity for The commerce and 
industry of all natrons; to refrain from taking advantage of unset¬ 
tled comjtrioni; and to seek no special rights or privileges which 
would abridge the rights of the dozens of odicr Stares. 

El will be noticed that these provisions were meant Il-ss, to up¬ 
hold the sovereignly cif China than to safeguard the commercial 
and economic rights of foreign nations against cueroadiments by 
Japan, and that the clause about sovereignty and administrative 
independence was meant to prevent die implemoiiaLioii of the 
policy of the Twenty-one Demands. The treaty elaborated in detail 
die prohibitions against special rights and spheres of influence. 
And tried to secure for the Powers .in opportunity for unrestricted 
trade- Ir was an attempt on the pari ut die Western nations col¬ 
lectively to safeguard their interests. All the same, however selfish 
the object* so far as China was concerned, it secured two very sub¬ 
stantial gains. It buried the Twenty-one Demands; for Japan, in 
signing the Washington Treaty* had, in effect, to renounce foe 
principles on winch dicse demands were based. Secondly* even 
in respect of the claims of Western nations* it was clear that the 
treaty wa£ only a defensive action* trying to protect what ir was 
possible to protect and not a further encroachment on China's 
rights. 

Abo China had successfully raised die questions relating to her 
tariff autonomy* foreign post offices and extra-territorial juris- 
diction. Nothing proves the changed position of Western nations, 
as a result of the Great War more dearly than die altitude of die 
Powers to these demands put forward by die representatives of a 
State which at die time did. not even have an effective central 
government. Wellington Koo S demand for tariff autonomy vtm 
not opposed by any Power. Though no reference was made in 
the treaty to China's tariff autonomy, die Powers agreed co call a 
conference at Shanghai to discuss die whole question. The resolu¬ 
tion on postal agencies in China recognized foe justice of die de¬ 
sire expressed bv the Chinese Government p secure die abolition 
of foreign postal agencies, and foe Powers concerned Agreed under 
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certain conditions to the abandonment of this privilege not later 

than January i, 1923 - 

China, it may be added, raised a number of other questions, 
including the position of leased territories, Japan’s special position 
on Manchurian railways, etc., not with any serious hope of getting 
them settled but with a view to place them on the tapis. Though 
no decision favourable to China was taken on these matters, the 
very fact^that these questions were raised and discussed at an in¬ 
ternational conference put the Powers enjoying special rights in 
China on the defensive and prepared the ground for the successful 
action of the Kuoinintang in demanding, and in a large measure 
securing, these rights before many years elapsed. 

The Washington Conference is therefore the first important 
stage in the retreat of European nations, and its significance for 
the development of later events should not be missed. It is true 
that on none of the matters concerning her sovereignty did China 
receive immediate satisfaction; in the case of Japan, the delegates 
of that country even publicly maintained their position with re¬ 
gard to Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. But it had become 
amply clear that China’s diplomatic position had greatly im¬ 
proved, and that the resistance to her demands would diminish in 
proportion to the authority she developed in her internal affairs. 
China’s position was also improved by the abrogation after the 
Washington Conference of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which 
had enabled Japan to guard her diplomatic flank in her earlier 
aggression. The open distrust and opposition that the United 
States had shown towards Japanese policy after the war also 
helped to recover for China a position from which she was able to 
assert her rights. 

After this there was but little chance of China breaking up, and 
the growing strength of the national movement became visible 
even when rival war lords were keeping up an intermittent civil 
war. For China the next important development was the friendship 
which the Soviet Union was showing towards her. In November 
1922 the Far Eastern Republic had merged in the Soviet Union, 
and the territorial integrity of Soviet dominions had been re- 
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established, As described earlier, the Bolshevik Government had 
shown notable sympathy for die Chinese from die beginning p 
and from 1923, after its position had been re-established in 
Siberia, it began to take an active interest in Chinese affair 
Adolphe Joffc 1 * mission to China and his agreement with Sun 
Yat-sen have already been described. The Western nations at* 
racked but little importance to Sun and the KuoriiiiiLaug, and 
were inclined to consider die more prominent general as exer¬ 
cising the real power of China, Bur die Soviets knew better. They 
knew that the generals would count for nothing when organized 
nationalism, asserted itself aud, therefore, while continuing tedi- 
meal negotiations with the authorities in Peking, die Soviets also 
developed political relation* with the Kuomintang. Under die 
agreements reached by Kar akhati vvilli die Peking Vo reign Office, 
die Russian Government gave up the concessions and renounced 
extra-territoriality, thus further strengtheningthe Chinese position 
m regard to these controversies widi die Western Powers. 

The growing strength of China was remarkably demonstrated 
during die agitation following the Shanghai incident of May 30. 
l$z$ f when the concession police tired on some student l lemon- 
atratoTs, The agitation spread to all port cities, especially co Canton 
where British troops fired on the Chinese demonstrators. The 
Chinese retaliated by an effective blockade of Hong Kong and a 
boycott of British goods. The guild organisation of die Chinese 
could at all times make a boycott effective, and! when fanned by 
nationalist enthusiasm it could be a powerful weapon* So far as 
the blockade of Hong Kong was concerned, its situation, m pre¬ 
dominantly Chinese population and its dien dependence on die 
mainland cvoi for essentials, made Hong Kong an ideal objective 
for this loud of pressure, A boycott of unrivalled effect i vencss was 
kept up against the colony for over a whole year. 

What was extremely significant was dot in spite of this block- 
ade of Hong Kong, boycott of British goods md intensive pro-_ 
pagiitda against Britain, there was no effective retaliation against 
die Chinese. Before 1914^ such demonstrations would have been 
answered by gunboats; before die Revolution die Imperial Court 
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would have been threatened with the most severe penalties. Butrin 
jps^, when these openly hostile activities were going on, Britain 
participated in the Conference in Peking to devise measures to 
return to China her tariff autonomy. The retreat Was becoming a 
rout. A tariff revision commission had met in shanghai to revise 
the schedule of duties in order to provide for an effective $ per cent 
tariff in die interests of Chinese revenue. The Conference of iyaj 
was, however, for the purpose of restoring China's authority in 
this respeer. It met in plenary session in Peking on October 26 , 
1935, The demand ofC. T. Wang, the chief Ctiinese delegate, was 
simple: it was die removal of all tariff restrictions by January j, 
iyzy. This was agreed to ‘in principle' by the Powers and later 
accepted by them as a binding decision. The decision was also 
taken by which the rates agreed On it Washington were im¬ 
mediately to he put into force. 

A parallel commission on extra-territoriality also met in Peking 
ill conformity with the decisions of the Washington Conference, 
The nationalists iti Canton, however, considered that this was not 
3 mailer for discussion, and die Powers in trying to inquire into 
the operation of law courts in China were denying the sovereignty 
of china. The commission on extraterritoriality produced a re¬ 
port on the subject. No document written by a group of pro¬ 
fessed experts with alleged knowledge of China and published in 
the year 1937 could have been so foolish as this report, ft was right 
in everything—except in die fundamental facts of die Chinese 
situation. It gave an historical survey of extra-terr itonality, the 
machinery through which it operared, discussed with much 
wisdom and learning the legal system of China, but did not even 
in 19*7 see that a revolution had taken place in China. The Com¬ 
mission, therefore, in an attitude of patronage and superiority, 
recommended a series of reforms. When these were earned nut , 
‘the several Powers would be warranted in relinquishing their 
respective rights of extra-territoriality.' 

In die meantime a National Government in China had come into 
existence which was in no mond to tolerate the special position of 
the foreigners in China, At Nanking, Hankow and other areas in 
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rbc Yangtze Valley, die nationalist troops bad clashed with 
foreign reddens. The whole amende of the nationally at the 
time showed a determination to force through these issues im¬ 
mediately; but after Chiang Kai-shek's split with the left-wing 
dements and die transformation of die Revolution into a liUrtal 
nationalist regime (19:17-36), a note of caution entered into its 
dealings. The bier record ol die Kuom intang should not lead us 
to forget its notable achievement us the first ten yearveof its ad¬ 
ministration, especially in the sphere of the recovery of ChWs 
authority. A* these questions touch on con tern porary history, we 
can only summarize them here without entering into any dis- 
CLUdOtli. 

The removal of the capital to Nanking itself affected the posi¬ 
tion of the Powers seriously* There was no 'legation quarter 1 a 1 . 
Nanking, with its own garrison, police and defence arrangements. 
The immense gardens, palaces and all the other paraphernalia of 
prestige vanished overnight by this fiingle act. In 192S all die 
Powers except Japan recognised die tariff autonomy of China, 
making only the usual condition of mutual non^iscrim^iatory 
and mo&t-fovomed-nation treatment for their respective nations. 
Some of die Powers, notably Italy, Spain and Portugal, agreed in 
principle to die payment of taxes by their nationals* ’With Japan 
also the question of a revision of treaty arrangements was taken 
up. Japan at the last moment recognized the revised tar ills, but 
entered inti^ a separate agreement on May 6, 1930, which safe¬ 
guarded her tiadc interests for a period of three years by a re¬ 
ciprocal convention. 

The more difficult question of extri-terrkoriahty was ako taken 
up hy die Nationalist Government at die same time. On April 2J t 
1929, the Chinese Government addressed identical notes ro the 
United States, Britain and France demanding that the restrictions 
on Chinese sovereignty 'be removed at the ear best possible date’. 
All die three Powers took the formal view due the reCOm- r 
mentations of the Commission of 1026, to which the Nationalist 
Government was not a parry, should be'fulfilled in order to 
enable them to give up their rights* The Chinese Government not 
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oj Jy contested tlus position but brought it up before the League 
of Nation* under the clause which allowed that body to advise on 
rrcntks which have become inapplicable. Simultaneously, on 
December 2$, 1929, the Government issued an order whereby ir 
declared its taws shuulJ be applied to all foreign nations in the 
territory of China from January t, igjo, offering at die same blue 
to discuss widi the Powers any rcprescntadoti they might desire to 
make. The reply of the Pow ers was that they were willing that 
'January 1 , Ip JO, should be treated as the date from which the 
process of the gradual abolition of extra-territoriality should be 
regarded as having commenced in principle - 

Also during this period the Nanking Govemment secured the 
rendition of the British concessions in Hankow, Kukkmg. Cliin- 
kiang and Amoy, Wd-hai-wd was also restored. Except for the 
international concessions in Shanghai, Tientsin and die special 
regime in the legation quarter of Peking, Cliina had practically 
secured the withdrawal of Western audiority from the maintand. 
She was prevented from taking up die two major issues which 
Still remained, die ubliration of China*! inland waterways by 
foreign vessels, including warships hi the Yangtze and the inter¬ 
national and national concessions, and the complete abolition of 
extra-territoriality, by the threatening situation that developed 
between her and japan in the north. Japan’s relationships with 
China do not properly come within the scope of diis study, ex¬ 
cept in so far as they affect die relations of either with the West. 
Briefly, Japan's intervention in Manchuria in 1931 made Chiang 
turn tor support to the Western nations, and therefore for a tinie 
he was forced to soften the attitude of hostility which the Kuomin- 
tntig had followed consistently from 1924 and initiate a policy of 
collaboration with Europe. 

In the period between 1927 and 1930, when the Nationalist 
Government in Nanking was negotiating its treaties with foreign 
governments, die unity of control which it claimed over China 
was more nominal than factual. Chang TsO-lin was in effective 
control of Manchuria rill his dead] in ipzB, and liii son, the 
Young Marshal, had for a time earned on a pro-Japanese and and- 
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Russian polky- Feng Yu-hsiang. H the Christian General 11 , and Yen 
Hsi-shaii t die war lord of SlxaiiM, had te fused to accept die 
authority of Nanking and had* with the support of minor war 
lords who saw their authority slipping under them, proceeded to 
form a government in die north* In a six tnondu" campaign in 
*930, Chiang dispersed die rebels mainly as a result of the crucial 
decision of Chang Hsuch-liang, ‘the Young Marsha!*! side with 
the nationalists. Not only did die Young Marshal come to die 
rescue of Nanking, but lie seems to have realized that a policy of 
independence for Manchuria was no longer possible, and it was 
both patriotism and wisdom to place that vital area under the 
authority of die Cent ral Government. Chang Hsueh-Jiang's acces¬ 
sion to die Kuoiuimang on October 9, 1930. which was the 
clearest evidence of the unification of China and the acceptance 
nf the authority ol die Nanking Government over the histone 
territories of die past, was an event which'Japan could nor over¬ 
look, Her reaction was the invasion of Manchuria. 
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I m 10x2, the Mciji Emperor* who hid witnessed the emergence 
of Japan from feudal isolation to a position of unprecedented 
authority and srrcngth p died in the hill glory of his nrhievc- 
menfs. Japan's international position at that time was one nf high 
prestige* and the Western Powers ill owed no marked suspicion 
or distrust of her policy. In fact they were so firmly convinced of 
their own impregnable position that they welcomed more than 
resented Japan's entry into die sphere of international diplomacy 
as an equal and a great Power. With condescending friendliness 
and appreciation* Britain had encouraged her ally in ihe East to 
build up her position originally to balance the might of Russia, and 
had acquiesced In the annexation of Korea and in Japan's acquisi¬ 
tion of Russian rights in Manchuria, Though the Aagio-Russian 
understandings of iyoj had weakened the original purpose of the 
alliancei die deteriorating international situation, following the 
rise of German naval power* hid increased rather than decreased 
the value of the Anglo-Japanesfr Alliance to B ritain. Germany had 
established a position of considerable strength at Kiaon-how; she 
had also groups of islands in the Pacific and a large territory in 
Papua, In case of a great European war, the position in the Pacific 
might become menacing. For the defence of Britain** interest in 
the Far East in the ease of a European war die Auglo-Japancsc 
Alliance came therefore to have special significance- 
When the war broke out Japan was quick co realize rhe oppor¬ 
tunity it presented to her under the terms of the Alliance to stand 
forth as die upholder :if peace and to take upon herstil die leader¬ 
ship of affairs in the F.LE East. With Britain's reluctant consent "the 
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Hcfljarcd war on Germany * bur the authorities in London were 
unhappy about the of Japanese action* Britain at this si Age 

only desired flat Japan should eliminate Germ ail naval and 
military power in China and nor extend her operation* further 
south on the pretext of waging war against Germany, To padfy 
the alarm felt by odier countries, die B ritish Foreign Ofiiec issued 
a statement which declared: *k is understood that the action of 
japan will not extend co the Pacific Ocean beyond fhc China 
Seas, except in so iar is it may be necessary to protect Japanese 
shipping lines in the Pacific, nor beyond Asian warns westward 
of China, nor in any foreign territory except territory in German 
occupation tin die continent of Eastern Asia/ Rut the Japanese 
did not consider dm unilateral declaration as binding upon diem, 
and a Japanese squadron appeared before the German island 
groups in the South Pacific* allegedly charing Admiral Maxi- 
rmllian von Spec’s German Far Hastent fleet. 

After the Shantung campaign leading ro the capture of Tsing- 
tao and the elimination of German influence in China, japan, 
as we have already seen, concentrated on gaining a poh^jon of 
paramountcy m China. She soon realized that the European 
nations, though engaged in a mortal struggle in the West, were 
united in their 1 ■pporitiun to her action* mid dial even her k aUy K 
was nut favourably disposed to her, though Britain was in no 
position openly to oppose Japanese policy. Therefore Japan em¬ 
barked on a frenzied diplomatic activity in all European capitals 
to secure individually front die Powers the approval of: her 
actions in Cliina* a kind of "pragmatic sanction’ for her ambitions, 
Widi die worsening war situation Britain nor only agreed to 
Japan*? special position in the East, hut went to die extent cl¬ 
ad vising China to accept die Twenty-one Demands, which spelt 
the doom of her own interests in China. France and Italy also 
agreed. With Russia, Japan had already entered into a convention 
(July 3, 1916), and on March 5, 1917, Russia agreed to support 
tiic claims of Japan tn Shantung. After reaching; agreement with 
the resit of the Powers, Japan turned her intention to the United 
States. A special mission under Viscount Ishii was sent there,, and 
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an agreement was reached which, while reaffirming the adherence 
of both parties to the Open Dopt policy and their opposition to 
the acquisition of special righes or privileges which would affect 
ilie independence or territorial integrity o( China, recognised 
'that territorial propinquity creates special relations between 
countries and consequently the Government of the United States 
recognizes that Japan has special interests in China, particularly in 
that partrto width her possessions arc contiguous’. The contra¬ 
dictions in this agreement contained the seeds of the hitter hostility 
i hat developed between America and Japan in die years follow¬ 
ing the Great War, Japan understood that by this agreement 
America recognized her special interests in Manchuria ,md Inner 
Mongolia. The United States considered rbat japan had un¬ 
equivocally agreed not to claim rights or privileges wliidi would 
affect die independence of China, In Japans view her para- 
mountcy, at least in North China, was recognized by this agree¬ 
ment, In the opinion of the Un ited States, it bad only recognized 
such interests as would not impair Chinese sovereignty or affect 
the Open Door principle of which she was the champion. 

Satis bed that she hud secured die diplomatic approval of the 
Powers concerned in respect ot the rights she claimed under agree¬ 
ments entered into with Yuan Shili-h ai p japan was prepared to 
play a more vital role in the War. The British and the French were 
pressing for naval assistance in the Mediterranean against the dan¬ 
gerous submarine Campaign which the Germans had initialed 
after February 1917* Since Great Britain, at die beginning of the 
War, had shown reluctance to agree to Japanese action outside 
China and had indeed given the w orld die impression that Japan 
had agreed to this limitation, it was now awkward to a^k her co 
send forces to the Mediterranean itself Japan h however, agreed to 
do so on condition that Britain and France supported her claims 
to the German islands south of the Equator, On this agreement a 
Japanese fleer under Admiral Sato, with die cruber /liWii and 
three destroyer division*, entered die Mediterranean—-indeed, an 
historic event on the Significance of which it may be necessary tu 
dwell a Little. 
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While European warships had dominated rhe Asian seas from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, no warships from Asia 
had ever entered the waters of Europe. The great Turkish Navy, 
which under Khairuddin Barbaras* dominated rhe Mediterranean 
for a time, was in truth a Levantine and not an Asian fleet. The 
naval supremacy of the. West in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
which began with Affonso Albuquerque in IJIO, was for the first 
time effectively challenged in the battle of the Straits of Jsushima. 
The next step was the chasing of the German Pacific fleet. Now 
two years later. an Asian fleet had sailed into the very heart ul 
European waters to undertake naval operations. 

When die War ended japan, as one of die Great Powers con¬ 
cerned in the victory, was given an equal status with America. 
Britain. France and Italy at the Versailles Conference. Dis- 
Ulusiomncnt awaited her. President Wilson, who dominated 
the Conference, showed an implacable IfosttUty to the claims 
of Japan. Though Britain and France were ready with die pound 
of flesh and gave a rather reluctant support to her claims, the 
American President made it clear that he considered japan's 
claims to be ethically wrong and politically iniquitous. With the 
Supporr of her allies Japan gained her point nominally, bur as 
China, with American encouragement, refused to sign the treaty 
it was clear that the issue was not closed and that America would 
raise it at the earliest opportunity. 

The next step was taken at Washington. The War had produced 
the first major shif t of political influence from Europe to America. 
American opinion after the War had become increasingly critical 
of the Anglo-japancse Alliance, as Washington had begun to fore¬ 
see a conflict in die Pacific. The expansion of Japan to the island 
groups south of the Equator had increased the suspicion and dis¬ 
trust of Japanese policy dial America had already begun to feel 
during the war years. America felt that it was the Anglo-Japanesc 
Alliance that guarded the diplomatic flank of Japan i offensive! iry 
North China and had thwarted her attempts to limit Japan’s in¬ 
terests. The Alliance, renewed in toil when the German menace 
loomed large, was to have expired in ipsi. In England itself there 
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was a growing feeling that since die German menace was now 
diminared there was no purpose in continuing an alliance with an 
Asian State which limited Britain's freedom of action in die Fast. 
Also Canada, reflecting in a measure the Washington sentiment 
was bit eu lv opposed ro the renewal ol the Alliance. Arthur 
Meighcu, die Canadian Prime Minister, had been most insistent 
on die abrogation of die Aiiglo-japancsc Alliance and at die 
Imperial Conference, against die declared opposition of Lloyd 
George* Churchill and Others, who feared the consequence* of an 
antagonized fapatl to British interests in die East, he was able to 
secure considerable support for his ideas. Hie declared object of 
die Conference was the limitation of armaments in the Pacific, 
With the expansion of Japan to die south, it was dear that -die 
was bound to enlarge her navy to enable her to safeguard her 
distant interests. A competitive building up of naval powci could 
in the chcuimc&nccs be avoided only by international agreement. 

President Harding Therefore invited the nations directly con- 
cemed to a conference to discuss the Pacific problems, Japan 
realized that this was an attempt to isolate her, to bring up die 
entire question of her relations with China, especially die Shan¬ 
tung settlement, and to limit her activities. She dierefore accepted 
the American invitation only after making it dear that mattm 
which were of sole concerts eg particular Powers or such matters 
as might be regarded as accomplished facts should not be raised 
at the Conference. By this formula she endeavoured to safeguard 
her rights in Shantung which were now based on die Versailles 
Treaty* and her position in Manchuria which tame within the 
category of matters which were: die exclusive concern of parti¬ 
cular Powers 

American objectives were more or less frankly slated by Sec¬ 
retary Hughes iu the Plenary Session of the Conference. The 
attack on die Aogb-Japanese Alliance did nut require to be 
pressed as Britain was only lukewarm and found in the proposal 
for a Four Power Pacific Treaty an excuse for nor renewing die 
Alliance. By the Foil L Power Treaty Britain, the United States, 
France and Japan agreed to respect each other s rights and position 
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in die Pacific area and to settle suiy disputes by negotiation^ On 
the basis of diis agreement the Anglo-Japancsc Alliance was to be 
termmated. The five Power Naval Treaty established die global 
ratio of 5:5:3 for Britain* America and Japan and provided that 
father naval ferdfiettiom should not be undertaken in the Pacific 
except in the Panama Canal zone, the Hawaii Islands and Alaska. 

We have already dealt with the Chinese issues raised at the 
Conference. To China, die Washington Conference wa taming 
point. Though die complicated treaty structure which bound 
China in chains soil remained, it was cnnddcrably loosened, and. 
apart from the Shantung sett lenient, die two main issues of tariff 
autonomy and extra-territoriality considered for so long a time 
as sacrosanct were ripped open and placed on die agenda for early 
discussions. For Japan equally it was a turning point. She realized 
that the European nations, including her erstwhile .illy, had formed 
a the against her and that she was dipldftwtically isolated: dial 
though the Four Power Treaty and die naval agreement tem¬ 
porarily safeguarded her position, American leadership in the 
Pacific had been firmly established, and char for the future she 
must he prepared to face die united opposition of the entire West. 
Germany was no longer .1 Power in die Par Cast, and Russia 
who could have tilted the balance had, under the Soviets, also 
become unfriendly in View of Japan's initiative in die policy of 
intervention. 

In these difficult dramutanccs japan decided on chc only policy 
she could have followed, that is* ro develop her own interna] 
strength in a way which would enable her fro bafeguat d her position 
till a new turn in die international situation brought other allies 
to her. She strained every effort to become a major industrial 
Power, to develop her air and naval forces without dependence 
on udim f to increase her food production and to step up her 
trade. A planned economy, directed towards die strengthening 
of the nation in every aspect, was introduced and successfully 
carried oui- But with every passing day it became dear to the 
leaders of Japan that widtout adequate: resources of iron and coal, 
and without a gimraniced food supply, her position would remain 
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vulnerable. These were available only in Manchuria, a great terri¬ 
tory where she had already established herself and claimed a 
special position. To Manchuria, therefore, she turned, determined 
to make it her storehouse and arsenal. 

During the period following the Revolution the vast territory 
lying to the north of the Great Wall in China was under the 
control of Marshal Chang Tso-lin, who realized from the be¬ 
ginning that his position of independence in Mukden rested on 
the support of the Japanese authorities and the Kwantung Army. 
As long as Chang Tso-lin was the war lord of Manchuria, direct 
intervention on the part of the Japanese was not necessary for the 
fulfilment of Nippon’s strategic and economic plans. Till the rise 
of the Kuomintang the situation presented no serious problem. 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia were in effect converted into 
Japanese protectorates. But with the establishment of the Central 
Government in Nanking and that Government’s attempt to bring 
within its fold Chang Hsueh-liang, the son and successor of 
Chang Tso-lin, a new situation arose which appeared to threaten 
the very basis of the structure that Japan had raised in the quarter 
of a century following the Treaty of Portsmouth. The Chinese 
had from 1929 begun to construct three railway lines financed ex¬ 
clusively from their own resources. Two new ports, Yinkow and 
Hulutao, were opened in competition with Dairen to connect with 
the interior, thus reducing the value of the railway line which Japan 
controlled. Finally, when in 1930 Chang Hsueh-liang cast in his 
lot with Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang, Japan realized 
that either she had meekly to abdicate her position or fight for 
her rights. 

She decided to fight. An explosion on the tracks of the South 
Manchurian Railway provided the necessary occasion. On the 
night of September 18, 1931, the Japanese occupied Mukden. 
Within a few days all the strategic centres of Manchuria, were 
occupied. China appealed to the United Nations, and Sino- 
Japanese relations again became a matter of international im¬ 
portance. The Japanese reply was that the issue was purely a local 
one and could most easily be settled by direct negotiations. The 
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diplomatic struggle m the League of Nations continued withewr 
achieving any results. The only important tonsctjucncc in the first 
stage of the discussions was a closer participation (if the United 
States in die deliberations of the Council, though it was not a 
member, thereby once again empliasiziiig the solidarity of 
Wc-s tern nations agri 11st Japan. 

The Si no-Japanese relations in Manchuria concern us only m 
so far as they affect the relations of hodi countries with Europe, 
Tlie bare facts may, however, lie mentioned to provide the neces¬ 
sary background. By tile end of the year Japan had occupied most 
of Manchuria and had begun organizing Chinese groups in her 
favour. On January 28.1513a, on die ground of protecting Japanese 
nationals in shanghai and as a repi isal against the officially inspired 
boycotts. Japanese marines landed in Shanghai and attacked 
Chinese troops in Chapei This naturally led to complications 
with the Western Powers, which iclt that Japan had attacked .it a 
point which they had so far considered as their own. In spite of 
the protests of the Powers, Japanese land and air forces joined in 
die conflict, Siimson, the American Secretary of State, dcgmidcd 
a forma] invocation of die Niue Power Pace against Japan. 

American policy in fact had taken a new turn. In regard to 
Manchuria, Stimson had enunciated die doctrine of non-recogni¬ 
tion, laying down that die United States could not accept die 
legaliry of any situation <k facto, nor did it intend to recognize 
‘any treaty or agreement entered into by those governments or 
die agents thereof infringing the treaty rights of the United States 
or its downs in China, including those which related to the 
sovereignty, the independence or the territorial or administrative 
integrity of die Republic of China'... and thar *if dors twt inlaid 
to recognize any situation, treaty or agreement which may be brought 
about by means contrary to the covenants and obligation of the 
Pact of Pari,’. As soon as the incident in Shanghai began, die 
United States dispatched the flagship Houston with destroyers and 
an infantry regiment "as a measure of precaution . After die failure 
of the attempt to invoke die Nine Power Treaty, die American 
fleet was ominously concentrated ar Hawaii- 
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Stimson’s mounting hostility to Japan led him even to an 
attempt to mobilize public opinion through the recognized 
American method of public statements. In a letter to Senator 
Borah on February 23, 1932, the Secretary of State explained that 
his proposal to issue a concurrent statement, turned down by Sir 
John Simon, was ‘a suggestion of possible future action to the 
nations’ which were to meet at the General Assembly of the 
League of Nations, and was meant as ‘an encouragement to China 
and as a threat to Japan’. The League of Nations, under American 
encouragement, began to take up a more and more hostile attitude 
and passed a resolution implying the acceptance of the doctrine of 
non-recognition and appointed a committee to report on the 
cessation of hostilities in Shanghai, and ‘to propose any urgent 
measures that may be necessary’. 

America had again Jbrought about an impressive solidarity 
among Western Powers against Japan. As the Japanese attitude on 
the Shanghai issue was that it was a defensive action and did not 
involve any change of policy, Japan withdrew her forces on 
March 4. after the armistice arrangements had been satisfactorily 
concluded and carried out. But in respect of Manchuria her posi¬ 
tion was different. After she had occupied the territory, Japan set 
herself to organize a movement for the independence of Man¬ 
churia. There was a legal case of some plausibility to give cover 
to this policy. Originally Manchuria was no more a part of the 
Chinese Empire than Normandy was a part of England. It was 
the Manchus who had conquered China and not vice versa. Con¬ 
sequently, when the Manchu Empire ceased to exist, the claim to 
the unity of Manchuria widi the rest of China had no ‘legal basis’ 
and, in fact, from the Revolution to 1931 the Manchurian Vice- 
royalty had been more or less independent of Peking. Japan’s 
policy was to revive Manchu claims to the area, a claim of legiti¬ 
mate interest based on the hereditary right of die Emperor Pu Yi, 
who even when he abdicated the throne of China retained the 
title of the Manchu Emperor. On February 18,1932, Manchukuo 
was proclaimed as an independent State with Pu Yi first as Regent 
and later as Emperor. 
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The legitimism of the Manchu Emperor’s position did not alter 
the demography of Manchuria, which during the twentieth cen¬ 
tury had become predoininently Chinese in population. The 
Manchu people had become submerged in a great wave of Chinese 
emigration to the north. Also, whatever the legal position, the 
world as a whole, the people of China and the majority of people 
in Manchuria looked upon that country as a part of China. 

Since Manchuria was thus clothed with unexceptionable 
legitimism and possessed a constitution which included such 
modern principles as a law of civil rights, Japan hoped that the 
Powers would overlook the conditions of its origin and recognize 
this new state, as it hastened to do itself. In the meantime the 
Lytton Commission, which was studying the situation in Man¬ 
churia, reported to the League of Nations. The report, though in 
the form of a compromise, insisted on Chinese sovereignty over 
Manchuria, and further alienated Japanl&c opinion which was 
by this time convinced that under American leadership world 
opinion was being mobilized against Japan. Secretary Stimson, 
that bitter enemy of Japan, was canvassing for vigorous action by 
the League of Nations, of which his State was not a member, 
hoping thereby to bring upon that ‘single nation’ all the momen¬ 
tum of public opinion. British opinion was more cautious, and 
the ‘National’, but predominantly Conservative, Government then 
in power held the view that Japan had a strong case in Manchuria. 
While discussions were going on in Geneva the Japanese authorities 
forced the Shanhaikwan Pass, threatening thereby Jehol and other 
areas inside the Great Wall. The League of Nations and Japan had 
come to a parting of ways. The League passed a resolution asking 
Japan to withdraw to the railway zone and to negotiate and setde 
her problems with China under the auspices of a committee of 
the League; it asked China to set up an autonomous Manchuria 
under the sovereignty of China, and further recommended that 
the member States should not accord recognition to Manchukuo. 
It was a victory for the American policy of isolating Japan. Japan 
for her part replied that she intended to withdraw from the 
League and did not consider herself bound by its decisions. 
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Japan had parted from Europe rind was now determined to 
force die decision in China. Slowly and by stages she moved 
south* but chough Japanese action found but hide official opposi¬ 
tion, as the Kuommtwig was- then engaged in a bitter faction 
light, the national sentiment in China was steadily building tip a 
united front against die invader, japan, on die other hand, from 
her base injehot began to establish friendly relations with Mongol 
princes and to penetrate into die border areas, A Mongol auto¬ 
nomy movement came into existence. In Peking itself, during this 
period ol diplomacy when Chian g Kai-shek was hesitating* a 
modified form of Japanese supremacy was established under what 
was known as the E lo-Unle-Csii agreements by w * tich official* de¬ 
clared objectionable by the Japanese were to be withdrawn from 
Hopei Province (in which Peking is situated) amd Kuomiming 
troops and Central Government agencies were to be evacuated 
from that province. North China was now treated as an auto mi¬ 
llions area. An and-Coniniunist Government of East Hopei wider 
Japanese patronage was sec up, Chiang and the Nanking Govern¬ 
ment even agreed to the formation of the f lopri^Chahac poll deal 
council. 

Japan seemed co be Heading successfully die path dm Britain 
hail cleared in India, of setting up and recognizing puppec re¬ 
gimes, stage by stage, in her progness. Bur Chinese 1 nationalism 
rose up in .urns, diking Kai-shek was forced by the Sian coup to 
agree co a unified fr ont against Japan. Following diis decision, and 
the agreement with the Communist leaders, Cliina decided on a 
policy of resistance, Japan ako decided to strike before national 
unity, established as a result of the Sian declaration, became 
effective. The result was the "incident* of the Marco Polo Bridge 
(July S h 1937), which opened a phase of Chinese resistance leading 
ultimately to war between japan and China, which alter 1941 
merged into die Second World War. 

japan, as we noticed^ had been diplomatically isolated after the 
Washington treaties. Her attitude naturally became one of hos¬ 
tility towards die Western "liberal' nations. When, therefore, iu 
ipjj Germany under I Meier again became a major Power in 
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Europe, Japanese diplomacy recognized that the developing in¬ 
ternational situation in the Wot could be fumed to useful 
account. Also Europe seemed hopelessly divided at tins time. The 
Rome-Berlin axis had come into existence after tire Ethiopian 
War* and between the two dictators supported by fafangist 
Spai n * it licemcd obvious d ial the power of die West European 
Powers had been effectively neutralized, leaving japan a free hand 
in die East with only America's impotent anger to Jeal with. 
Germany, Inly and Spain negotiated (November afj, 1936) the 
anfi-CominlOTf Pact, which gave dir Far Eastern Empire an 
alliance of some value m dealing widi die opposition of England 
and I ranee Japan thought, as it turned out mistakenly, that she 
had at Insr broken through the diplomatic blockade and was now 
in a position to deal with China sts site liked. 

Tilts, however, was not die only reason why Japan chose to 
defy the world fa 1937. If was dear to lift that if she desired to 
settle aftairs fa a way satisfactory to herself in China, and exclude 
finally rbc possibility of a China organized against her and of a 
revival of Western, and m this case American, influence, it was 
accessary for her to act immediately. She was fully aware of rhe 
changed circumstances in China, Its growing political and indus¬ 
trial strength and its awakened national consciousness. The Nank¬ 
ing regime in 1935 might have been comparatively weak and 
riddled with political rivalry and administrative inefficiency. But 
compared 10 the different governments that had preceded it t 
Cliiang's administration was infinitely stronger. It was national; k 
had the support of an army and its authority was more widely 
accepted than that of any other administration after the first 
Revolution, If this process of strengthening and of reorganization 
continued unhampered for another few years. all Japan's dreams 
ol pre-eminence in Fast Asia would have vanished. That Japan 
waa not unaware of these possibilities as early as 1915 is shown 
by the fact that Viscount Ishii, in replying to the request of the 
British. French and Russian ambassadors for support of a tttggo- 
tiun made by tbdr governments to President Yuan Shih-kai that 
China should enter the War, declared in 1915 tliaE Japan could 
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not regard with equanimity the organisation of an efficient 
Chinese army such as would be required for her active partiapa- 
rion in the War, nor could Japan hi I to regard with uneasiness a 
Iil>cration of the economic ardyitiDi of a nation of four hundred 
million people'. The danger* that Japanese statesmen had fore¬ 
seen in i(?i5 were nearing materialisation m 1931. The Kuomin- 
tang army* trained originally by Soviet advisers, was at least at 
that rime * united fighting force. In any case, a national army had 
come into existence which was armed and trained in the modern 
way. There was also a single government away from the pres¬ 
sures of Peking, which had thoroughly studied the methods of 
modem diplomacy and was fully capable of utilizing the oppor¬ 
tunities afforded by the League of Nations to block Japan's action. 
The liberation of the economic activities ol a nation ml four 
hundred millions* which Japan dreaded was also becoming a fact. 
The Kuoniintang Government, with the active assistance of die 
Uni sed States, had embarked on a policy of economic nationalism: 
even railway construction, so long a matrer of competition be¬ 
tween die Powers, was now being undertaken and financed 
directly by the Kuomintang Government. For Japan it was 
therefore a race against time. She must wound and disable die 
dragon before it recovered and reduced ro naught her carefully 
laid plans. 

At no time does Japan seem to I Lave cherished die idea of con¬ 
quering China, The pattern of her paramomucy was worked out 
in Manchukuo. The IJopei-Chahar Council was m extension of 
die same principle, and the numerous offers made to Chiang Kai- 
*hck before large-scale hostilities broke nut were also based on die 
idea of an indirect control of die Chinese Government and an in¬ 
creasing participation in economic development, k was the doc¬ 
trine oi the Yen fcfac and the co-prosperity scheme. 

After the Washington Conference and the success of the 
American policy of isolating Japan, political opinion in that 
country veered strongly to die view that liberal policies had foiled 
and could not gain her national objectives for Japan* The gffiro 
who had the decisive voice in political matters tried to follow a 
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cautious policy and kept up the form of party government de¬ 
pending mainly on the Seiyukai, who had been in control during 
the war period under a statesman of great ability, Hara, who, 
however, was found too moderate and ‘pro-Western’ by the 
patriots, and was therefore assassinated in November 1921. From 
that time to 1936 we have in Japan the strange spectacle of a 
parliamentary government tempered by assassinations, in which 
the aggressively patriotic party looked upon all political leaders 
as potential betrayers of the country. After an interlude of 
‘Government by Admirals’, where party representation was only 
incidental, the genro again called to office the Seiyukai or the con¬ 
stitutional party dominated by capitalist interests. From 1924 a sig¬ 
nificant change came over Japanese politics, and that was the grow¬ 
ing authority of the big industrial and commercial firms in the es¬ 
tablished parties and through them in the Government. Economic 
expansionism in Korea, Manchuria and I'forth China and grow¬ 
ing trade with South-east Asia had raised Japan’s position to that 
of a great industrial country. The armed forces realized the im¬ 
portance of high finance and large-scale and heavy industry in its 
own scheme of things, and a tentative alliance between the two 
began to show itself as early as 1926. In its outward appearance, 
the period from 1924 to 1931 was one of bourgeois supremacy, 
but actually the army was taking matters in hand in Manchuria 
and in North China. But even in this period Parliamentary 
Government received a shock when Premier Hamaguchi, whose 
Cabinet had participated in the London Naval Conference and 
signed the treaty, was shot at by a patriot. In fact, from 1931 the 
service chiefs made it clear that they would not stand any non¬ 
sense. The action in Manchuria, following the Mukden incident 
in 1931, was taken without even the knowledge of the Cabinet; 
and the Premier and Foreign Minister were left to find whatever 
justification they could for the strong arm policy which the 
Kwantung Army had decided upon. 

From 1931, therefore, the Cabinets were mainly composed of 
politicians acceptable to the armed forces, and the first of their 
nominees was Inukai Takushi, who had the support of the Mitsui 
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financial interests and of the army. General Araki. die protagonist 
of ,i military democracy, who like many others was genuinely 
shocked aL die corruption of party policies, fck that ttie armed 
forces constituted the only real democracy in Japan, and a school 
„f thought came into being which looked upon liberalism and 
representative institutions as imitations from die West taking 
away from the glory of Nippon's traditions, This led to the out¬ 
break of'May ij. iyp, when terrorist societica composed of 
young officers, military cadets and students assassinated Prime 
Minister Itiukai, hurled bombs at the residence of Count Makimn, 
at the Tokyo police headquarters and tire offices of the Sciyukai 
parry, all foam the purely ‘patriotic motives' that the Government 
and parties were being manipulated by vested interests and were 
not strong enough in resisting Western nations and eradicating 
subversive elements. There was a growing feeling that foe Restor¬ 
ation of the Emperor ifad not fulfilled its purpose, since vested in¬ 
terests , corrupt politicians and parties now ruled in the name of 
the Emperor. It was claimed that foe powers of foe Emperor, 
who represented the nation, had been usurped by foe politicians 
and the capitalists and that what was required now was the 'Showa 
(die regnal name of the present Emperor) restoration which 
would rid foe country of die influence of businessmen and politi¬ 
cians who did not think ill terms of national interests. This was in 
no sense n reflection of foe fascist or Nazi doctrines, then fashion¬ 
able in Europe, but a revival of the pure Nippon doctrine which 
had always been strong in Japan, and had been only in temporary 
eclipse during the period when die prestige of Europe stood high. 
With foe disillusionment in respect of the West, following die 
Washington Treaty and foe social and economic disturbances 
caused by die change-over to an industrialized society, and with 
die depression which affected die peasantry' from whom the 
armed forces were recruited, the doctrines of pure Sliinto revived 
again in a new form. It was essentially for same cry as ‘Revere the 
Emperor and expel foe foreigner’, including, of course, foe 
secondary foreigner who talked in terms of parliamentary govern¬ 
ment and Cabinet policies. 
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The movement came to a head in 1936, when some officers and 
men of the Third Infantry Regiment, Hrai Division, then under 
orders to proceed to Manchukuo, Staged an abortive revolution. 
Their object was to ‘restore the Emperor', Marching to various 
points In the capita! they surrounded the house of die Pmuier, 
s^LeniaUcallv aswssinated a number of leading political personaSi- 
tics arid even some of the more progressive generals, The only 
surviving member ofthc^firm, Prince Saiouji, was al™ souglit 
for, but could not be found. The group occupied the pobee head- 
quarters, the war ministry, the new Diet buildings and resisted for 
duec days all attempts to bring them to reason. Only an imperial 
order forced their submission, What was intended as a revolution 
ended as a mutiny- 

The extreme nationalists, whom this group represented, chough 
balked for a time by die wisdom and moderation of Prince 
Sasonju had really gained their paint. Therl was no return to party 
government, and sis months after die mutiny the Basic Principles 
lif National Policy", put forward by the Army and Navy Minis¬ 
tries, was accepted as the programme of new japan. This dtjcument 
marked the eclipse of liberalism and Westernisation id japan. It 
stated, as quoted in the judgment of the international military 
tribunal in the Far East: 

1, Japan must strive to correct the aggressive policies of tnc 
great Powers and realize the spirit of the imperial way by 
a consistent policy of overseas expansion. 

2, japan must complete bet national defence and armament to 
secure the position of die Empire as die stabiliring power in 
East Asia, 

3, Japan expects the sound development of Mauchukuo and 
thus hopes to stabilize Japan-Manchtikuo national defence: 
in order to promote economic development Japan intends to 
be rid of the menace of the USSR: to prepare against Britain 
and the: United States and to bring about dose collaboration 
between Japan, Mane huh no and China: in die execution of 
this continual policy Japan must pay one attention to friendly 
relations with other Powers, 
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4. Jap.iii plans to promote her racial and economic develop¬ 
ment in die soudi sea and, without rousing other Powers, will 
attempt to extend her strength by moderate and peacetul 
means. Thus, with the establishment ofManchukuo, japan 
may expect full development of her natural resources and 
development of her national defence. 

This was die policy of the breach with the West and was the 
logical outcome not only of her own aggressive policy' but the 
policy followed by America after die First Great War of forcing 
Japan inro a diplomatic isolation. 


CHAPTER 5 


ELSEWHERE IN ASIA 


I T was not only in India and China that European authority 
began to retreat after rhe First Great War. In Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Siam, bido-China and Indonesia the situation under¬ 
went ,i marked change which, no doubr. was in a me.iiurc due to 
die altered position in India and in China. King Am a tmT I ah in 
Afghanistan refused TO be bound by die limitations which Britain 
had imposed OH his father's sovereignty and, taking advantage of 
die war weariness of the British, even opened hostilities against 
the British Indian frontiers. The treaty which followed the con¬ 
clusion of die war recognized Afghanistan as an independent, 
sovereign State. I he Soviet Government immediately extended 
recognition and Afghanistan soon entered into relations with all 
the major Powers and was admitted to the League of Nations, 
The position of Nepal was slightly different. After the war of 
1914-S the Gurkha kingdom also claimed and obtained the re¬ 
cognition of her status as an internationally independent country. 
A Nepalese Legation was opened in London and the relations 
between the Indian Government and die Nepalese court were 
placed on an international footing. But Nepal was not anxious to 
go beyond this formal position for reasons peculiarly her own. 
Her leaders realized that diplomatic relations with other countries 
would inevitably raise issues connected with the status of die 
Nepalese King who, like the Japanese Emperor before rhe Meiji 
restoration, liad been deprived of his powers and kept in die back¬ 
ground. The historic policy of die British Government in India 
had been to back, up the authority of the R^na family which held 
the hereditary prime ministership, who in their turn had given 
unqualified support to British rule in India. In fact, during the 
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First Great War. when the Indian Army was fighting the battles 
of die Empire on the continents, it was die Gurkha Army of Nepal 
which to a large extent gairisoncd India. The Ramts were fully 
aware dot their authority in Nepal was dependent on British 
support ajid realized that the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with ocher countries would create for them* ns it did for Japan, the 
constitutional problem of the monarch's portion . Nepal was there¬ 
fore content to have her position recognized technically as an 
internationally independent State, Later, however, die Nepalese 
authorities took die further sicp of accrediting their envoy in 
London both to Paris and to Rome, but a reciprocal exchange of 
diplomatic missions wkh other countries was not negotiated till 
niter die Second World War. 

We have already noticed the steps that Ring Rama VI took in 
Siam to effect the recovery of Siam's unfettered sovereignty. 
J However* if was only fn rhe period that followed the Revolution 
of 193^ that Siam embarked on a pcalicy meant to exclude Western 
exploitation of her national resources. Both Luang Pradit and 
Marshy Songgram, the two leaders of opposing camps in die 
public life, followed similar policies so far as dus question was 
concerned, and during the: decade of Parliamentary Government, 
before Japan's war Widi tile Western nations, Siam was able to 
carry through a policy of economic nationalism, which in a 
measure was the counterpart of the recovery of her political 
sovereignty under Rama VL 

lu Indonesia and Indo-China also, the colonial authorities 
realized diat imperialism was in retreat. The history of the period, 
as in India, was one of conflicts, of hrge-^ale national revolts, of 
brutal suppression by colonial governments and half-hearted at¬ 
tempts to find am media which would reconcile nationalist aspira¬ 
tions with (lie economic and political interests of the metropoli¬ 
tan countries. But Lodi the French„ in spite fit the intransigent 
utterances of her political leaders emphasizing die mission dritisa- 
Iricc of France, and dje Dutch, despite the realization that Hol¬ 
land's portion in die world was dependent on her exploitation of 
the wealth of die Indies* realized that the days of their colonial 
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domination were numbered and were only sustained by the hope 
that some way might be found which would enable diem to pro¬ 
long their hold for a little more rime. Even the French and die 
Dutch hricl ceased to believe in the permanency of their authority 
and were fighting only rearguard actions* when Japanese military 
power intervened to demonstrate alike the weakness of their 
colonial rule and die bankruptcy of their political systems. 

The inter-war period thus witnessed rhe breakdown of the 
systems of imperial authority firstly as a result of the weakening 
of die capitalist system in die colonizing countries of Western 
Europe followin g the Great War an d* secondly, of the strength of 
the nationalise forces unleashed by the circumAtMCCi of the con¬ 
flict in which Asian nations were called an to Lake part, by die 
intervention of America and by the potent influence of die 
October Revolution. The Second World War only gave die mtp 
Jt jninf to a system which had already broken down and which 
could no longer function effectively. 





Part VI 


THE RECOVERY OF ASIA 
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CHAPTER I 


GENERAL 




S ubjected to the same pressure and facing similar dangers, 
the ancient societies of India, China and Japan, and following 
them the lesser States of Asia, reacted broadly along parallel 
lines. The renaissance of Asia has certain broad general character¬ 
istics. In the first place, it is a more or less successful attempt to 
reorganize society in order primarily to adjust relationships 
which had become obsolete, e.g., caste In India, feudalism in 
Japan and the stratification of life in China. The object of this re¬ 
organization was to resist external pressure. It was therefore or¬ 
ganized from the top. Nowhere was it a movement starting from 
the bottom, an upsurge of social protest caused either by the suf¬ 
ferings or the awakened conscience of the masses. Its strength lay 
essentially in the desire of each nation to conserve what is its own, 
and its leadership, as we shall show, was drawn from classes 
which, by intellectual tradition, tended to be conservative. It was 
not the desire for progress or for betterment that was originally 
at the root of Asian revival. It was the determination to resist the 
foreigner who was pressing his attack in all directions, political, 
social, economic and religious. It was the desire for national 
strength and not for revolutionary changes that was the main 
motivation of the changes in Asian communities. It was the case 
of ancient societies calling forth and mobilizing their dormant 
forces to meet an aggression. It was only because it was felt that 
without an adjustment of social relations the strength necessary to 
resist Europe would not be available, that the reorganization of 
society was considered urgent and was accepted without serious 
protest even by vested interests. It is necessary to remember this 
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when we sec in the course of our lucrative Brahmins preaching 
the abolition of mitouchabiHty* the S™ of Heaven ordering 
reforms and! die Japanese daimyos surrendering their rights with¬ 
out a major fi^ht. 

Secondly, U was realized from the beginning that fundamental 
social adjustments were not possible without a reformation of re¬ 
ligion. Again the movement was meant to resist aggression. As the 
hold of religion and the extent of its external weaknesses differed 
greatly in the di Herein: countries of Aria, the movement fiir re¬ 
form also assumed different aspects. In India it required a thorough 
re-examination of fundamental beliefs, a new interpretation of old 
beliefs to bring diem into conformity with modern requirements, 
the formulation of a general philosophy in the tradition of Indian 
religious thought, but capable of meeting the rival philosophic 
of the West, aud finally the creation of a genuine religious* feeling 
and a revival of faith which could withstand the massed onslaught 
of Europe through irs missionary organizations** In the Buddhist 
countries of Burma and Siam, the problem was simpler* bur in 
China, with die ethical conceptions of the Confurian system under 
attack both by external forces and by internal developments and 
without the strength of a ccHgious faith, this aspect of the re¬ 
naissance, as we shall attempt to show, became ratinriaJistic and 
liberal and ihurcforc limited to intellectual circles. In Japan the re¬ 
organization of Shintoism and its elevation into a national cult 
was taken up under government auspices and formed mi essential 
part of Japanese national revival. 

The third aspect of Asia's renaissance was the attemp t to asri mi- 
hue the learning and thought of the West. Here, again, the ap¬ 
proach was One of national survival and strength, Asian nations 
soon realized that without accepting the new learning from the 
West and isHirdlating it and using die power given by that know¬ 
ledge for their benefit, there %va$ little chance of their survival,, 
far ies$ recovery. The overwhelming desire for Western know- 
ledge, which was the characteristic of the intellectual life of Lxidix 
China and Japan during the last three-quarters of die century, was 
not, as many people in Europe fondly believed, a witling 
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acceptance of the superiority of the West over the civilization of 
the East, but a desire to understand the motive forces of European 
power and utilize it for their own benefit. It is true that in the 
search for this knowledge Asia adopted a great deal of the 
humanistic and liberal thought of the West, adapted its social and 
political forms and was also considerably influenced by the litera¬ 
ture and art of Europe. It would, however, be an exaggeration 
to say that cither in literary or artistic matters or in tlte field of 
philosophic thought Asia was to any considerable degree in¬ 
fluenced by Europe. The literatures of India, China and Japan 
borrowed the forms and sometimes the formulae of European 
literature, but their inspiration in the main came from their own 
living and massive tradition, except during recent years, and that 
only after Europe’s withdrawal had become almost an accom¬ 
plished fact. In artistic creation also the development was similar. 
New techniques were adopted and even hew forms attempted, 
but there was no inspiration to speak of from the West. The 
literary and artistic renaissance of Asia was helped by the intellec¬ 
tual ferment caused by the new learning, but was basically 
national. 

A fourth and final characteristic was the emphasis on national¬ 
ism. The growth of national feeling was die direct result of the 
reaction against Western aggression. It should be remembered— 
this is a point to which we shall revert—that the sense of exclusive 
nationalism is not very old either in Europe or in Asia. In Europe 
the conceptions of the Middle Ages did not include the ideas of 
individual nationality. Its growth synchronized with the period 
of European expansion, and it became the accepted creed of 
Europe only after the Napoleonic era. In Asia, while Japan be¬ 
cause of its insular position developed a certain sense of nationality 
—limited it should be emphasized by a strong sense of feudalism— 
what existed in China was a feeling of imperial greatness, com¬ 
parable to that of the Roman Empire, and what kept India alive, 
was a tradition of continuity through Hind*iism. The transforma¬ 
tion of these feelings into a sense of nationhood was an essential 
aspect of Asian renaissance. 
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Within the framework of these general characteristics the pro¬ 
blem differed greatly in complexity. The reorganization of In dim 
life was much more di fficult, for m India a sense of political unity 
which existed both in China and even to a greater extent in Japan 
had to be created anew. Also Hindu religion, with its wide rami¬ 
fications touching ever)' aspect of life, and with its caste system 
and its inherited customs and taws, presented a problem of im¬ 
mense complexity for the reformer. Also, the necessity for reform 
was much greater in Hinduism than in the other social structures 
of Asia, political conditions under which the reforms had to be 
undertaken a so differed radically. Japan and Siam under their 
national monarchies Were able to direct die process and to work 
out the adjustments with minimum social disturbances. In India 
the existence of a single Government over the whole area, main¬ 
taining law and order and providing a uniform education, made 
ir possible for die forces generated by die impact witli Europe iu 
work themselves out without interference. In China, ou the other 
hand, die breakdown of the Central Government, the limitations 
imposed on the sovereignty of the Empire by the unequal treaties, 
and especially by extra-territoriality, the uncontrolled activities of 
missionaries of various Christian sects and creeds, and filially the 
rivalry and intrigues of the Great Powers, all anxious to establish 
spheres of influence and exercising power without any sense of 
responsibility, led to a breakdown of both die political and social 
structure which led to die Revolution of I pi 1-2. The immense sig¬ 
nificance of diis difference, which left China without a strong and 
established social order and with its renaissance uncompleted 
when the new ideas of the Russian Revolution began to Spread, 
will be dealt with later. For our present purpose, it is sufficient 
to note that while die movement towards reorganization was 
universal in Asia, and was motivated by similar factors. its results 
were uneven, depending largely on die political dream stances in 
which each country was placed and the strength of die pressure 
exercised on it. 


CHAPTER 2 


INDIA* 


he Hindu Reformation of the nineteenth century is one of 



the great movements of the age which by its massiveness and 


A far-reaching significance takes its place with the most vital 
developments of modem history. As it was a slow process and 
took place under the cover of British authority and was not always 
obvious to the outsider, it has so far escaped attention. A further 
reason why, in spite of its tremendous import, it passed unnoticed 
is that, by its very nature, it was an internal movement which did 
not touch or influence outside events. But India's independence 
and emergence into the modem world would hardly have been 
possible without the slow but radical adjustments that had taken 
place within the fold of Hinduism for a period of over ioo years. 

In order to appreciate this movement fully it is necessary to 
understand what the position of Hinduism was in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 700 years of Islamic authority over the 
Indo-Gangetic Plains from Delhi to Calcutta had left Hinduism 
in a state of depression. It was the religion of a subject race, looked 
down on with contempt by the Muslims as idolatry. It enjoyed 
no prestige and for many centuries its practice had been toler¬ 
ated only under considerable disadvantage in various areas. It had 
no central direction, no organization and hardly any leadership. 
When the British took over the rulcrship of Northern India, 
Hinduism for the first time in 700 years stood on a plane of 
equality with Islam. But a new and even more dangerous portent 
appeared on the stage. The missionaries, Reeling that there was 

* This chapter is a summarized statement of a section from the author s 
book. The Indian Revolution. Bombay, 1951. 
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almost a virgin field here in a society whidi appeared to be on 
die point of dissolution, took up the work of conversion. Islam, 
though it proselytized by fits and starts, had no separate machinery 
for carrying its message eo die people. The Christian missionaries 
were different They used no physical force* which Islam did nor 
hesitate to do at intervals and in In in Led areas, Hut they came 
armed with propaganda. We have already dealt with this history 
in some JeEad and analysed the causes of the failure of missionary 
effort both through open preaching and through education* Here 
we shall describe only the reactions it caused within die folds id 
Hinduism itself The first result of die Christian attack on Hin¬ 
duism was a movement among educated Hindus in favour of a 
social reform of religion. The leader of this was Ram Mohan 
Roy (1772-1833). who may be called the father of the Hindu 
Reformation. Born in a Brahmin family. Ram Mohan was 
brought up as a strict Hindu, but educated, as all Hindus who 
hoped to enter public service liad perforce to be at that time,, in 
Islamic culture. He was a deep student of Arabic and Fenian 
when he entered the East India Company's service, where also 
he rose to some distinction. During this period he took to the 
study of English, which opened to him the whole range of 
Western liberal thought, h was the time when the mellowed 
glow of the Great European Enlightenment had cast on Euro¬ 
pean intellectual life an amazing sereniry and sense of certain cy. 
The light of D'HoJbach, Condor^ct, Diderot and the great Err- 
cyclopacdists had not died down and the dawn ol the great 
nineteenth century thinkers, especially Uctiiham and the Utili¬ 
tarians in England, which was destined to have so powerful an 
influence in the development of ideas in India, had not begun. 

What Ram Mohan witnessed around him in India was a scene 
of utter devastation and ruin. The old order of Muslim rule had 
disappeared overnight, Leaving behind it utter chaos in every walk 
ot life* Hinduism in Bengal, once the centre of a devotional 
Vaishnava religion of great vitality* had sunk to a very low level 
of superstition, extra vagmec and immorality- A seeker after 
truth, Ram Mohan turned ?o the new religion which the mis- 
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sionarics were preaching. He studied Hebrew and Greek to under¬ 
stand Christianity better. But his scholarship was taking him at 
the same time to the well of European liberalism. Ram Mohan 
Roy was in fact the last of the Encyclopaedists. Thus he came to 
reject Christ, while accepting the wide humanism of European 
thought, its ethics and its general approach to the problems of life. 
His book, The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness , is 
an interpretation of Christianity in this new light, a r*ply to die 
missionaries rather dian a call to Indians. 

While Ram Mohan Roy thus rejected the Christian claims, he 
realized that Hinduism had to be re-interpreted. That interpreta¬ 
tion he attempted in the Brahmo Satnaj , a new reformed sect of 
Hinduism, which he founded. The Samaj was not in its essence a 
Christian dilution of Hinduism, as has often been said, but a 
synthesis of the doctrines of the European Enlightenment, with 
the philosophical views of the Upanishad£ As a religion Brahmo 
Samaj was based firmly on the Vedanta of genuine Hindu tradi¬ 
tion, but its outlook on life was neither Christian nor Hindu, but 
European, and derived its inspiradon from the intellectual move¬ 
ments of the eighteenth century. 

Thus it may be said that as early as 1820 India had come into 
the direct current of European thought and had begun to partici¬ 
pate in the fruits of Europe’s intellectual quest. The Brahmo Samaj 
lived up to this ideal. Its social message was Westernization, to 
purge Hinduism of the customs and superstirions with which it 
was overlaid, to raise the status of women, to bridge the yawning 
gulf between popular and higher Hinduism, to fight relentlessly 
against caste, social taboo, polygamy and other well entrenched 
abuses. To the educated Hindu, who felt unsetded in mind by 
the attack of the missionaries, the Brahmo Samaj provided the 
way out. 

The Brahmo tradition has become so much a part of the Indian 
way of life now, that one is inclined to overlook its distinctive 
contribution. It does not lie primarily in *he fact that it enabled 
Hinduism to withstand the onslaught of the missionaries, but in 
that it introduced the modern approach to Indian problems. India 
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starred on her Lung adventure m building up a new civilisation 
as a synthesis between die Hast and the West in the i and m 
dial ieiise Ram Mohan is rlic forerunner of new India. It has been 
well staled chac 'he embodies die new spirit, its freedom of in¬ 
quiry, its thirst fur science, itslarge human sympathy, m pure ,md 
sifted ethics along with its reverent but nor uncritical regard tor 
tin: past stud prudent disinclination towards revolt/ 

The spijat of reform was catering Hinduism from other sources 
aho. In iHjy the Government of India declared that A the great 
object of the British Govemmeni ought to be the promotion of 
European literature and science among the natives of India', and 
embarked on a policy of Western education, the effects of which 
will be considered separately. It was the devout hope of Macaulay, 
who was the champion of the scheme, and of many others, that 
ihe diffusion oi the new learning among the higher classes would 
see the dissolution of Hinduism and the widespread acccptsmcc of 
Christianity. The missionaries were also of the same view, and 
they entered the educational field with enthusiasm, providing 
schools and colleges in many parti of India, where education in the 
Christian Bible was compulsory lor Hindu students. J he middle 
classes accepted Western education with avidity and willingly 
studied Christian scriptures, but neither the dissolution of Hindu 
society so hopefully predicted nor the eon version of the intellect- 
nab so dcvoutcdly hoped for showed any signs of materialization* 
On die other hand, Hinduism assimilated the new learning, and 
the effects were soon visible all over India in a revival ui a uni¬ 
versalized religion based on the Vedanta* 

It is necessary to remember that, though die Hindu religion has 
innumerable cults and sccti*. die plulosophic background of all of 
them—including Buddhism—is die Vedanta, The doctrine of the 
Vedanta is contained in three authoritative texts— which axe not 
scriptures—the Brahma Sutras^ die Upatwhnds and die Gila, Ever)' 
ortiiodux sect in India derives its authority directly from these 
and, as lias been stated'in die previous chapter, the protagoimh of 
each new religious sect have had to demonstrate how their own 
teachings flowed directly from these three sources. Thus it was 
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that Sankara, the reformer of Hinduism in the eighth century, had 
to write his commentary on all the three. It is to the doctrines of 
the Vedanta, as embodied in the Upanishads, that Ram Mohan 
Roy turned when he also felt the need of a new religious inter¬ 
pretation. 

The demand of new India was not for a new sect. It was for a 
universal religion acceptable to all Hindus. The first effort to 
provide such a basis was by Dayananda Saraswati who*aw in the 
Vedas the revealed Word of God and felt that, as the Vedas 
were accepted by all who claimed to be Hindus, a religion based 
on the Vedas should have universal appeal in India. The Muslims 
had a revealed book, the Holy Quran. The Christians had the 
Bible, and Swami Dayananda felt that the amorphous and inde¬ 
finable nature of Hinduism, which exposed it to so much weak¬ 
ness, could be remedied by providing the Hindus also with a re¬ 
vealed book. This seemed all the more Ac right path since the 
Vedas gave no authority to Ae usages and superstitions that had 
come to be accepted by Ac masses as Hinduism. There was no 
sanction in the Vedas for caste, for the prohibition of the marriage 
of widows, for untouchability, for the taboo on food and the 
oAer characteristics of popular Hinduism which had been seized 
upon by Ac missionaries in their campaign and were being widely 
rejected by Hindu intelligentsia. 

Swami Dayananda in his Satyartha Praksah , or Ae Light of 
True Meaning, made a brave and ingenious attempt to see in the 
Vedas all that the Christians and Ac Muslims were claiming to 
be Ae basis of Aeir religions, universal broAerhood and a Arect 
and non-mctaphysical approach to God. 

His Arya Samaj, however successful as a militant organization 
for the protection of Hinduism from Ae onslaughts of Islam and 
Christianity, never appealed to the Hindus outside the Punjab. 
The reasons were simple. The attempt to go back to Ae Vedas 
involved a denial of Ae Hindu culture of the last Aree thousand 
years, a refusal to see any good in the furanic religion, in Ae 
variegated traditions which had enriched Hindu Aought in Ae 
Middle Ages, all of which Ac Arya Samajists rejected wiAout 
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hesitation and attacked without reservation. Secondly, die Vedic 
religion li.nl long ago ceased to be related to die religious ex¬ 
perience of Hindus. The Gira bad poured scorn on Vedic sacrifices, 
and held up die Veia-vodafUtiu (those who delight to argue on 
the basis of the Vedas) to con tempi. The exdusivencu of the Ary a 
Samaj, amounting to the intolerance of other religious practices, 
though but a reflection of its prolonged fight against the prose¬ 
lytizing faiths and therefore essentially defensive, was also against 
die tradition of Hinduism which held firmly to the doctrine chat 
the Gits preached, ‘men wurship Me in different ways, I give them 
the fruits appropriate to their worship, 

The Hindu docs not deny the truth of any religion, or reject 
the validity of another's religions experience. But the Arya 
Sill I laj Ills, at least in their polemical days, were rigidly exclusive. 
l"hc movement, therefore, did not spread ro other parts of India 
and its influence was Infilled mainly to the Delhi and Punjab areas. 

The urge of educated Hindus ro find a common denominator 
for their various sects, which neither uf these movements provided, 
was for. a rime fulfilled by die activities of the Theosophies! 
Society, of which Colonel Okoti, die American, and Madame 
Bkvaisky, die Russian, were the founders. Educated Hindus all 
over die country' turned to the Theosophical Society, which in¬ 
troduced inns India the organization and propagandist methods 
of European religious activity. Its interpretation of Hinduism 
followed the more orthodox lines, and many of its Indian leaders, 
like Dr Bhagwan Das, of Benares, and Sir S. Kubramaiiia Aiyar, 
of Madras, were also leaders of Hindu Orthodoxy. Its social 
doctrines, however, were progressive and mote important, and it 
c yjt through the sectarian lima of Indian religious organ!zarion. 

the osophic Hinduism was an All-India movement and it pro¬ 
found I" affected the outlook of the new generation. When Mn 
Annie fifcsant, an extremely gifted, persuasive and dynamic per¬ 
sonality, [became the President of the Society, its propaganda lor 
a reformed 'universal Hinduism became more marked arid was 
carried on ink« S3J1[ ly through schools, colleges and an enormous 
ourput of popSdar literature, Mrs Besant had become steeped m 
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Indian culture and her popular approach was Vedantic, as her 
translation of the Gita would testify. 

The Vedantic reformation which was thus in the air found 
its most widely accepted exponent in Swami Vivekananda. 
Vivekananda was a Western-educated Bengali who came under 
the influence of Ramakrislina, a mystic whose personality 
had made a deep impression on the Bengali society of his day. 
Vivekananda was fired by a desire to revive Hinduism«and purify 
its religious and social teachings. Initiated a Sanyasi, he toured the 
length and breadth of India spreading the gospel of Vedanta. A 
prolonged visit to America and a tour in England inflamed his 
patriotism, his desire to rejuvenate Hindu society and to give 
Hinduism a social purpose. His fervent declaration that he did not 
‘believe in a religion that does not wipe out the widow’s tears or 
bring a piece of bread to the orphan’s mouth’ expresses clearly 
the changed temper of Hinduism. His ov?n mission he described 
as follows. Answering die question: ‘What do you consider to 
be the function of your movement as regards India?’ the Swami 
said: ‘To fmd die common bases of Hinduism and to awaken the 
national consciousness to diem.’ That common, basis he found in 
the Vedanta which he interpreted in popular phraseology and 
preached untiringly all over India. 

‘All the philosophers of India who are orthodox have to 
acknowledge the authority of the Vedanta and all our present-day 
religions, however crude some of them may appear to be, how¬ 
ever inexplicable some of their purposes may seem, one who under¬ 
stands them and studies them can trace them back to the ideas of 
the Upanishads. So deeply have these Upanishads sunk into our 
race that those of you who study the symbology of the crudest 
religion of the Hindus will be astonished to find sometimes 
figurative expressions of the Upanishads. Great spiritual and 
philosophical ideas in the Upanishads are today with us, con¬ 
verted into household worship in the form of symbols. Thus the 
various symbols now used by us, all come from the Vedanta, 
because in the Vedanta they are used as figures.’ 

Again: ‘Thus the Vedanta, whether we know it or not, has 
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penetrated all the sects tn India and what we call Hinduism, This 
mighty banyan free* with its immense and almost infinite rami¬ 
fications. lias been throughout interpreted by the influence of Lb^ 
Vedanta, Whether we are conscious of it or not, we think the 
Vedanta, we live in the Vedanta* we breathe the Vedanta and we 
die in the Vedanta and every Hindu dors that/ 

He nor only preached this gospel hut trained up a body of 
missionaries* men of education* pure life and religious zeal to 
cany this message to the villages. 

There were innumerable other Sanyasis and learned men who. 
though belonging to no particular sect, were preaching the same 
principles all over India. In fact, the revival of Vedanta m Hindu 
thought at the end of the nineteenth century constitutes a religious 
movement of national significance. It was at the end of this period 
that A mo bin Jo gave what may be called the classic exposition of 
the entire Vedanta doctrine in hi$ Essays on the Gita and later is 
his Life Divine. By this, Vedanta may be said to have been re¬ 
stored to its place as the Common background of all Hindu reli¬ 
gious thought. 

The unifying doctrine was die Vedanta, hut die abstract con¬ 
ceptions of this philosophical approach could only appeal to the 
Popular Hinduism continued in the old way, sectarian, de¬ 
votional and based on daily riiuak But it also underwent extra¬ 
ordinary changes. The gnarled branches of this ancient tree either 
fell away by themselves or were chopped nd by legislative action 
promoted by the reformers. Child marriage, which many Hindu 
eooixmmito considered as an essential part of their religion, was 
abolished by law through the insistence of popular agitation. The 
remarriage of widows was permitted. Social disabilities based on 
caste vanished by themselves, and the occupational basis of caste- 
communities was weakened, Temples were thrown open to die 
untouchables, and in the most orthodox province of Madras, 
Hindu religious endowments were placed under die control of 
public bodies. The movement fur the regeneration of the de¬ 
pressed classes assumed a national character, and their partidpation 
in soda! political life became a major factor in the Iasi days of 
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British rule. Popular Hinduism had a more vigorous life than it 
ever had in recent times, but it had in the course of a hundred 
years changed its character and temper, though it had kept much 
of its form. 

The major difficulty of Hinduism which had made it a wild 
jungle growth of widely varying customs, usages and superstitions 
was its lack of a machinery of reform and unification. The institu¬ 
tions of Hinduism, which in a large measure got identified with ^ 
the religion itself, were the results of certain historical factors. 
They were upheld by law and not by religion. Vivckananda put 
the point well when he wrote: ‘Beginning from Buddha down 
to Ram Mohan Roy, everyone made the mistake of holding caste 
to be a religious institution. . . . But in spite of all the ravings of 
the priests, caste is singly a crystallized social institution, which 
after doing its service is now filling the atmosphere of India with 
stench.’ • 

The caste organization, the joint family, the rights of inheritance 
and the relationships arising out of them, which in the main are 
the special features of Hindu society, are legal and not religious. 
They are man-made institutions which do not claim Divine origin 
or religious sanction, and are upheld by man-made laws and not - 
by any church or priesthood. It is a truism to say that legislation 
of today meets the social needs of yesterday and, unavoidably, law, 
as a conservative force, lags one step behind social necessities. 
When the great codes of Hindu Law were evolved, no doubt they 
represented the social forces of the time, but soon they had be¬ 
come antiquated. The succession of authoritative commentaries 
would show that the urge for modifications was widely felt and, 
in the absence of a legislative authority, the method of a pro¬ 
gressive interpretation in each succeeding generation was the only 
one available to Hindu thinkers. 

The immutability of Hindu law and customs was never a prin-^~ 
ciplc with the authors of the great codes or their commentatof/T 
In fact, the monumental volumes of Dr Kane’s History of Dly 
Sastra would demonstrate clearly that in every age ! 
tried to adjust Hindu institutions to the requirements oT^he rime. 
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If the laws are changeable it follows that the institutions which are 
based on such laws are equally changeable. The great weakness 
of Hindu society was not that the laws had remained immutable, 
but that the changes introduced have been spasmodic, local and 
dependent to a large extent on the ingenuity of individual com¬ 
mentators. They were not in any sense a continuous renovation 
of legal principles, nor a legislative approximation to changing 
conditions* 

The reason for this lack of direction of social ideas and the 
failure' to prevent the growth of anti-social customs was un¬ 
doubtedly the loss of political power. Not only was India as a 
whole never under a single sovereign authority, but even the 
political unity of North India which existed with occasional breaks 
from the time of the Mauryas (320 b.c.) to that of Harsha (a.d. 
637) was broken up by the political conditions of the eighth cen¬ 
tury and lost for a period of 700 years with the Muslim invasion of 
the twelfth century. As a result, the Hindu community continued 
to be governed by institutions moulded by laws which were 
codified over 2,000 years ago and which were out of date even 
when they were codified. 

The Muslim State had no legislative machinery, and when for 
the first time India was united under the British and the entire 
Hindu community lived under a common administration, the 
authorities of the East India Company after a first effort at social 
reform withdrew, under the pretext of religious neutrality, from 
activities which they thought might cause popular upheaval. 
Perhaps it was a wise step, as the motive force of large-scale 
social reforms must come from the people themselves and legisla¬ 
tion can only give statutory sanction to principles which have 
already gained wide acceptance. The reformation of the Hindu 
religion was therefore an essential prerequisite of social legislation. 

It was only after the Great War that the legislating State came 
into existence in India. Under the scheme of partial self-govern¬ 
ment introduced in I9>i, there was established a central legislative 
authority with a majority of non-official elected Indians, which 
was both competent to change the laws of Hindu society and to 
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enforce obedience to such laws through the length and breadth of 
India. In the provinces the direction of government passed in a 
large measure to elected legislatures. The legislative achievements 
of the Central and Provincial Governments in the field of social 
reform have been fundamental, though they did not go anywhere 
as far as the public demanded. The Civil Marriage Act and the Age 
of Consent Act (raising die marriageable age of girls to 14) were 
among the more important pieces of legislation whichche Central 
Indian Legislative Assembly enacted. The Civil Marriage Act 
validates marriages between men and women of different castes 
of Hinduism. It strikes at the very root of the orthodox Brahmini- 
cal conception of caste, and annuls the laws of Manu and the other 
orthodox codes of Hinduism. ‘The immutable law’, prohibiting 
Vartia-Samkara or the mixture of castes, ceased by this single piece 
of legislation to operate dirough the length and breadth of India. 
The Age of Consent Act was equally revolutionary. It was the 
custom for over two thousand years at least for large sections of 
people to have girls married before the age of puberty. There was 
not only long tradition behind the custom, but it was considered 
compulsory at least for Brahmins in the light of certain authorita¬ 
tive texts. The Indian legislature made this custom illegal, though 
it had so much religious authority behind it, and the performance 
of such marriages became a penal offence. 

Thus by die end of the third decade, the Hindu reformation had 
made enough progress to enable the new society to direct its 
social forces towards general betterment. 

The reformation of Hinduism has been treated in some detail, 
because without an appreciation of its consequences the effects of 
Western education on Indian society will not be fully clear. The 
first educational attempts of the East India Company were, it 
should be remembered, in the direction of reviving Sanskrit and 
Arabic studies. The study of English had for some time been a 
voluntary pursuit, and a few mission colleges, notably the college 
at Serampore, had helped to popularize Western knowledge. But 
it was only in 1835 that, under the inspiration of Macaulay, the 
decision was taken to promote English education in India as a 
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Government policy, Macaulay laid down a few proposition* 
which lie considered as axiomatic- He licit! \vc ought to employ 
them (out funds) in teaching wfefl is best worth knowing; that 
English is better worth knowing titan Sanskrit or Arabic; that k b 
possible ro make native* of this country thoroughly good English 
scholars anti to this end our efforts ought to be directed'. Accept¬ 
ing this view, the Government ol India laid down that die object 
of the Bnrkli Govern men t ought to be the promotion of Euro¬ 
pean literature and science among the natives of India. This hid 
long been demanded by die progressive Indian thinker;, of the 
time, and it is necessary to emphasize a fact which lias often been 
forgotten in recent criticism, that the demand for Western educa¬ 
tion Sod come primarily from Indian leaden themselves, 

following the derision of die Government, schools and colleges 
began springing up in provincial capitals, bur a cu-ordinatcd 
system on an all-buha basis was pur into effect only in 1854. The 
broad objective of this policy was enunciated ill a memorable 
dispatch in the following words: "It is neither our aim nor our 
desire ro substitute the English language for the vernacular dialects 
of the country, ...It Is indispensable, therefore, that in any general 
system of education, the study of them should be assiduously 
attended to, and any acquaintance vvidi improved European 
knowledge which is to be cuiimmmeated to die great mass of 
people can only be conveyed to them through one ur other of 
these languages/ Following this, universities were started ui the 
major capitals of Indian provinces* Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and Allahabad and a vast field was opened for missionary effort. 
The Macaulayan system* under which a systematic effort was 
made by a powerful government EO educate in a foreign language 
the upper classes of a vast country* has now continued for over a 
hundred vears- India, even after her independence, has not radi¬ 
cally altered the system, for in must universities and colleges 
English still continues to be the medium ofinsrructiom Numerous 
Royal ComuusrifltoS cGnsiking of men of oilman ding position Ln 
die educational field, like Herbert Fisher, Philip Hartog and 
Michael Sadler on die English side, and Gtmidas Bannerji, Adiu- 
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tosh Mukhcrji and others among Indians, have studied and re¬ 
ported exhaustively on this system. After Indian independence a 
representative commission, with S. Radhakrishnan as President, 
re-examined the question anew. So apart from the unusually long 
period during which the system has functioned we have also 
available to us the views of both European and Indian experts on 
the way it has worked and the effects it has produced on the 
Indian mind. m 

The weaknesses of the system are many and can easily be sum¬ 
marized. It created an impassable chasm between the English 
educated classes and others, including those educated in the tradi¬ 
tional way. The wastage of effort involved not only in acquiring 
mastery in a different language but in studying all other subjects 
through it was immense. A wholly disproportionate emphasis 
was placed on literary studies. Also the attempted transplantation 
on Indian soil of what was an altogether alien culture took many 
decades to get acclimatized, and at least in the case of the first two 
generations there was a noticeable tendency to create a class of 
men, no doubt with competent knowledge of English, but un¬ 
certain of their values, barren in their thought and unadapted to 
their surroundings. But when all this and more has been said and 
the truth of the criticism accepted, the credit balance of this unique 
experiment still remains substantial and impressive. 

In the first place, the system of higher education in English 
provided India with a class imbued with social purposes foreign 
to Hindu thought. The continuity and persistence of those pur¬ 
poses achieved the socio-religious revolution on which the life of 
modem India is based. While British administration did little, if 
anything, to emancipate the spirit, to extinguish the prejudices, to 
eradicate the ravages of ignorant custom and pernicious super¬ 
stition, to encourage and stimulate thought, the New Learning 
which came to India through its introduction to the English lan¬ 
guage on a nation-wide scale undoubtedly did all this. Indeed, it 
may be argued that the essential contradiction of the British rule 
in India lay in this: the constituted government upheld the 
validity of customs, maintained and administered laws which 
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denied ililt principles of social justice. refused to legislate for 
changes urgently called for by society, watched with suspicion 
die movement of liberal ideas, while the officially sponsored and 
subsidised educational system was undermining cvcryihing that 
the Gov L Til incut sought to uphold.. The schools and colleges 
caught young men the idea of liberty while die Government did 
everything to suppress it. fn the educational system die Govern¬ 
ment created and maintained an opposition to itself on a plane 
where its own methods were ineffective. 

The mining of die ancient fortress of Hindu custom was a 
major achievement, for die reason that it was uniformly spread all 
over India. Had the new education been through die Indian 
languages, the emphasis of the movement would have been 
different from province to province, according to the develop¬ 
ment* flexibility and character of the language used* No doubt 
the reformation of J Hinduism would still have come about, but it 
would not have been on an all-India bads. There would have 
been no “master plan’ of change and, instead of die Hindu com¬ 
munity being unified, it would have split into as many' different 
units as there arc languages in India, and would have repeated the 
pattern of Europe with its conglomeration i>f mutually hostile 
units within the same Christian community. From this develop¬ 
ment India was saved by the common medium of education which 
Macaulay introduced into India. 

Ill the seen [id place* it is a point of major significance in the 
evolution of India as a single nation that this uniform system of 
education eh rough out India through a single language produced a 
tike-mindrdness on which it lias been possible to build. That it 
gave to Lidia a common language for political chinking and action 
is of less importance chan the creation of this likc-mindedncss. 
this community of thought feeling and ideas which created the 
Indian nationality. The mind of India is united spiritually by 
Hindu religious thought, by the binding force u£ the great tradi¬ 
tion which Sanskrit embodies and which, through the Indian lan¬ 
guages chat still refleer and convey char tradition. continues to be 
a living factor, and by the new community of ideas and approach 
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which English education has spread among the dominant classes. 
Of these three factors, the one which unites India politically, and 
makes it possible for Indians to act as a single nation and build up 
a new society, is the last. The first two are the permanent basis of 
Hindu civilization. They need not and could not have by them¬ 
selves created a unified nation without the cementing force of like- 
mindedness in politics. The unity of Hindu life and the common 
tradition of a Sanskrit culture are analogous to the Ghristian re- - 
ligion and Latin tradition in Western Europe, and yet by its em¬ 
phasis on regional languages and the absence of a cementing factor 
in secular life, Europe’s development was through fragmentation. 
Except for a hundred years of uniform education through the 
English language the result would have been the same in India. 

Further, this education dirough the English language enabled 
India to share, not derivatively or second-hand but dirccdy, the 
results of the great movement of EnlighPenment in Europe. The 
historic and truly magnificent work of the eightccndi-century 
thinkers of Europe had, after a period of revolution and unscttle- 
ment, become the living thought of the nineteenth century. 
Through a hundred channels it was fertilizing the life of Europe 
at the very time that English education* was spreading in India. 
From explosive revolutionary slogans, ‘liberty, equality and 
fraternity’ had become transformed into die respectable creed of 
liberalism. Even in traditional England, law was undergoing a 
reform which was soon to affect India also. The greatest good of 
the greatest number had become an acceptable formula in a 
country to which an exclusive Whig oligarchy had given pros¬ 
perity, security and an Empire spread over the four comers of 
the world. To this thought India became an adopted heir, and 
though English administrators spoke contemptuously of natives 
talking the language of their masters and aping the manners and 
mannerisms of their betters and not understanding the inner sig¬ 
nificance of the words by which they were swearing, it is up- 
deniable that as time went on and one generation after another 
grew up on these principles, the apparent contradiction of a 
Brahmin talking about equality and fraternity became reconciled. 
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The Hindu middle ebwes had become acclimatized to European 
thought in a way rh.it few people had anticipated- 

There were as usual in such cases v wo parallel tmifencitts, one 
of breaking with die past and accepting wholesale the West with 
ail its trappings; die other of continuity and adaptation of the old 
to the ncw r of widening, reforming and modernizing. The 
Bfdhmo Srn&f in its earlier phase may be said to represent the 
fir sc The Altitude of Indian converts to Christianity continued 
that: tradition for quite a long time. But it b evidence of the 
strength of Indian culture, and the adaptability of the Indian 
mind, that the process by which die revolutionary principles'- of 
Europe were assimilated into Indian thought was one of quiet, 
almost imperceptible modifications. Thu incompatibility of die 
sysreni of caste widi democracy* of secular though! with a mode 
of life dominated by religious ritual* of equality of sexes wnth 
women in purdah and Subjected to social and legal restrictions, 
all these, which at one time seemed to stand permanently iu die 
way of Wesu mizatinn, gave w ay to the pressure of ideas with¬ 
out a revolutionary upheaval. 

India emerged by a peaceful revolution as a modem society 
mainly because the gradual penetration of ideas was through 
education spread over a fairly large and representative class. It 
is often alleged against the Indian system of education that it 
failed to filter through to the masses. On a careful exaniination, 
tills criticism will be found to be unjustified. It is rruc that die 
authors of the scheme had hoped that, as a result of infiltration, 
Hindu society, which was then considered to be in a process of 
dissolution, would disappear and rile population of India would be 
saved for Christ. Tins was die Grand Design which made the mis¬ 
sionaries ardent advocates of the scheme. That hope did not 
materialize^ In fact, far from India turning Christian, the progress 
of English education only led, as we saw p 10 a large-scale refor¬ 
mation of Hinduism and a more rational interpretation of tts 
dogmas. It led to a rimarkablc strengthening of the hold of 
Hinduism on the masses and its own emergence as a leading world 
religion. In that sense the theory of filtering down had die very 
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opposite effect from what Macaulay and his friends in their com¬ 
placency had imagined. It is therefore no matter for surprise that 
the missionary educators should consider that the object on which 
they had spent so much money and energy had failed. 

The extent to which die theory of infiltration succeeded can 
best be seen by the extraordinary growth of the vernaculars of 
India during the last half-century. Few European scholars have 
tried to understand the literary activity which transformed these 
languages into great and living vehicles of thought and artistic 
creation entitling most of them to places of honour in the litera¬ 
tures of die modem world. Languages like Hindi, spoken by 
over a hundred millions; Bengali, the mother tongue of seventy 
millions; Gujerati, Marathi, Tclugu, Tamil, Kanaresc and Malaya- 
lam—the least of them spoken by a population of more dian fif¬ 
teen millions, have all, during the last half-century, witnessed an im¬ 
mense amount of literary activity, the echoes of which have only 
very occasionally reached die West. It will hardly be denied that 
this aedvity, which is the genuine reflection of die new humanism 
which India has developed, is the result of the infiltrarion of 
Western ideas and thought. Indian intellectual effort has so far 
been judged by the work of Indian writers in English. Insignificant 
in number and not too original, and with very little disrinctive 
quality to contribute, the poets, essayists and litcrateurs of Indo- 
Anglian literature, as it is called, cannot claim to represent cither 
the modem Indian mind or be considered the examples of India s 
creative capacity. The genuine results of English education in 
India, the reaction of the Indian mind to the vital movements of 
European culture introduced to them through English, arc to be 
seen in the work of Tagore, Iqbal, Buddha Deva Bose, Sarat 
Chandra Chattcrji, Prcm Chand, K. M. Munshi, Vallathol, San¬ 
kara Kurup and a host of other great writers who have enriched 
the literatures of modern Indian languages. Some idea of the 
quality of their work reached the West through the popularity 
achieved in Europe by the translations *of Tagore’s work; blit, 
generally speaking, it has been a closed book to European 
scholars. 
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Three wages may he observed in the development of these 
languages. At the beginning of the nineteenth century each one 
of thesE languages CO old boast of a literature which contained 
some of die masterpieces of poetic inspiration* There were in 
Hindi the grc.it work* of Tulsidas, Surdas and Kesavadas; in 
Bengali of Vidyapati, Chandirk* and Kirtidas, In Tamil there was 
a classical literature which claimed co rivnl the glories of Sanskrit, 
In Marathi Gujerati and the rest the position was similar. There 
was a poetic literature of undoubted excellence, which was 
greatly cherished by the people; but all die same they were 
vernaculars, for education was through the classic*. Sanskrit or 
Persian. I earning and scholarship had relation only to the classical 
languages. It was therefore true of all these languages dial they 
had no books which could be used as textbooks in die new educa¬ 
tional scheme. 

This period also witnessed the secularization of the vernacular 
literature. As mentioned before, the development of literature in 
these languages was almost exclusively in the realm of poetry and 
die themes of such poetry were predominantly religious. All the 
greal names in the different vernacular literature* before the nine¬ 
teenth century—Ttilsidas p Siudas, Kabif, Mira, Vidyapati t Chan- 
didos* T ukarani— -were of those associated wirh devotional relb 
giun. In fact, historically* die revival of religion in die Middle 
Ages and the growth of vernacular literatures were two aspect* 
of the same development. The popularization of the Rams and 
Krishna cults, which constituted so important a feature in die life 
of medieval India, was achieved through the work of vernacular 
poets, and as a result the literatures of what became modem 
Indian language* started in the nineteenth century, heavily over¬ 
laden with a religious tradition. The secular tradition in these 
hicramre* ra confined mainly to erotic poetry. 

The secularization ofliteraturc was the work of the first part of 
the nineteenth century, mainly as a result of the infiltration nt 
English ideas. For this development essential preparatory work, 
such as the production of authoritative dictionaries md gram¬ 
mars* was done in most eases by missionaries and other foreigners 
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who had scientific training in other languages. For example, it was 
the German missionary Gundert who, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, wrote an authoritative dictionary of the 
Malayalam language. It is Bishop Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian Languages that formed the groundwork of lin¬ 
guistic studies in the south. The work of the Scrampore mis¬ 
sionaries in laying the foundation of the modern developments in 
Bengal is generally accepted. * 

With the foundation thus firmly laid it became possible to 
utilize the vernaculars in the schools. The first stage was thfc pro¬ 
duction of textbooks, often written under orders of the depart¬ 
ment of education, for no old-fashioned scholar was likely to 
come forward voluntarily to undertake this work. The period of 
what may be called the production of textbooks created for the 
first time the models for prose writing to which no serious atten¬ 
tion had been paid in the past. Not much work which would pass 
as literature was produced in this period, but a standard prose 
style was evolved, which was greatly furthered by the growth of 
vernacular journalism. As everywhere else in the world, the lan¬ 
guage of journalism was artificial, but it helped the growth of 
new ideas, made expression flexible, and related it to the political, 
social and economic problems of the day. 

The second stage was a period of imitation when the literary 
talent of the Western-educated classes came into evidence, first by 
the translations of English classics, and later by original works 
under the inspiration of Western masters. This was the period 
when Bankim Chandra Chatterji wrote novels in the manner of 
Scott, Madhusudan Dutt wrote in the style of Milton, and Dwi- 
jendralal Roy wrote historical plays following the European 
technique. Similar tendencies were reflected in other languages a 
little later, for the leadership of Bengal in this matter was widely 
accepted at this time. 

The new generation was not satisfied with this and it found a 
master in Rabindranath Tagore. With the “appearance of Tagore 
as a major influence in Indian literature, the transformation of the 
vernaculars into great modem languages may be said to have been 
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completed. The new generation, of which Tagore was rhe repre¬ 
sentative genius and supreme prophet, struggled to give expres* 
sion to the trends of India's new life. Simultaneously die move* 
ment spread in aU languages. It is significant tliat me period also 
marked die growth of integral nationalism. following the parti¬ 
tion of Bengal the Swadeshi agitation and die appearance of the 
school of activists led by Tilak and Aurobindo. A great patriotic 
fervour becomes visible in the poetry of the period between WJj- 
io w die period of Jana Gana Mana, of the exaltation of Indian and 
patriotic motives in dtrama, novels and poetry. 

Tagore's genius stamped this movement, not only in Bengal 
but everywhere in India, with che char acre risrics of modernism. 
Into rhe language itself he infused vitality and flexibility, provided 
and popularized styles and forms which broke away from eld 
tradition, introduced an international outlook into Bengali lircn- 
turc and established its independent position in the world. But 
Tagore, though exceptional in lus genius, was not a singular 
phenomenon. There were many notable poets and writers in 
other languages, who were also moved by the some patriotic 
fervour and die same desire to hunt through the shackles of the 
earl ie r im I rative period. T wn are es ped ally worthy of met i rion, Suh- 
ramania Bharati, the Tamil poet, and Mohammed Irjbul, whose 
earlier work especially voiced the spirit of patriotism and revolt. 

The inter-war period witnessed 'rhe protest of the children 
against the fathers'. Everywhere the search fur new literary forms, 
experimentation with new modes of expression, the desire to get 
away from stereotyped emotions became apparent; Social unrest 
began to he reflected in literature which saw in realism" the ided 
it was seeking* Ibsen* Dostoevski. Chekhov and others replaced the 
earlier enthusiasms. The Gandhian movement, which hddtbe 
political stage, sent young men to the villages and re-established 
the primary relationship with the soil. Munshi. Prcm Chaud sntl 
Sami Chandra Chatteiji are perhaps die most representative novel¬ 
ists of this period. The novels of Bankitn Chandra and of similar 
romantic writers became the reminiscences of sthool-days ™ 
many of the leaders of rhe generation. 
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1 1 me Japanese revival differed from both the Indian and the 
Chiime in two essential respects. In die tint place, both in 
India and ih Cluna, the renaissance had its origin in a desire 
to liberalize society, as that was considered the source of demo¬ 
cratic strength. The routs oi the two movements grew am of the 
breakdown oi these societies, wludi laced their leaders with a 
dissolution of indigenous civilizations. They had to find new 
ideological bases foe their society or pcrish*ln japan, on the other 
hindfc the motive force, as we shall attempt to show, was nor 
liberalism hut reaction. What faced the Japanese leaders was not 
a breakdown of their social structure but a realization that from a 
military point of view they were weak when compared m the 
Western nations. What japan sought was nut a society draw ing 
its strength from liberalism, but a rapid assimilation of Western 
knowledge and techniques to make herself stronger. 

Secondly, both in India and China the movements for reform 
were spontaneous and therefore with mil planned direction. They 
manifested themselves first as trends and intellectual questionings 
and, gathering force as time went on. acquired a national charac¬ 
ter by the impetus and activity of large classes* which were not 
moved, generally speaking, by considerations of policy", but by 
a desire to promote moral and social welfare as a preparation 
for national greatness. In Japan, on the other hand, once rhe re¬ 
lationship of national sccurisy with Western learning and forms 
Was recognized, the renaissance wav planned and operated by 
the Government, whidi never for one 1 moment forgot the 
supreme necessity of maintaining national solidarity and streng¬ 
thening the springs of military power. 
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The Japanese and Indian movements had one thing in common 
as against the movement in China. The essential feature of Nip¬ 
pon's revival was the reorganisation and strengthening of the 
Shinto, both as a State cult and as a religion* In India also, as we 
have noticed, the basis of the renaissance was a reformation of 
Hinduism, Both countries recognized that spiritual unity win 
necessary for a nation it it was rn maintain its individuality and 
build up **3 strength. Tn China, on die oilier hand, die muriumm 
succeeded only too well in creating a spiritual chaos, with the re¬ 
sult drat die Cliinese New Tide was basically anti-religious and 
proceeded on the assumption that religion was a discarded super¬ 
stition everywhere and had no imporranE part to play in modern 
life. This suited the disillusioned Chinese intellectual, whose 
ethical conceptions, moulded by Coiduciaii thinking, had, as we 
have already seen T always tended 10 undervalue religious life* 

In Japan, even aftcl the policy of exclusion was enforced by 
Hidcyoshi, there continued to exist a small group of people in¬ 
terested in Western knowledge. Their contacts were mainly vrftn 
the Dutch* who had been permitted to establish a factory jt 
D eshim a. After Japan hid been balked ol her ambition to con¬ 
quer the Philippines by die establishment of die Spaniards ip those 
islands, she had watched with suspicion and interest, as we have 
noted earlier* the activities of European nations in the China seai. 
Whilc the official attitude was otic of suspicion and of fear, the 
group interested in Western knowledge, working through die 
Dutch* continued to collect inform at ton and persevere in the 
search for Western science. Occasionally they were able to obtain 
assistance from, foreigners, notably from a German + Kaempfar 
whu was in japan in 1690-2, and at a later period from Thunberg 
and Sicbokh 

The interest in 'Dutch' learning was intense in certain intellec¬ 
tual circles, though nor widespread, and it is said that the annual 
„ visit of the head of the Dutch factory to Yeddo was used regularly 
by Japanese scholars db elicit information about scientific matted 
hi any case, it is dear that by the middle of the eighteenth century 
a group known as Rangakiisfl&t or 1 Dutch scholar/, had come 
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existent which showed a persevering curiosity in Western 
knowledge. Asa result of the work of this group* standard Euro¬ 
pean works on astronomy, mathematics, mcdiirinc and botany 
were translated and published or circulated Among specialists. 

It in significant that the interest in Japan was exclusively in 
srientifk subjects. (There was tio hint hi these studies of any in¬ 
terest in poetry, literature, philosophy or social science*, which 
were making rapid strides in Europe during this per»d of en¬ 
lightenment. While Ram Mohan Roy in India was corresponding 
with Condortet, the Japanese sdiolars were laboriously tTanslaring 
textbooks on mathe matics. The fact is that the Japanese were not 
interested in Western humanism nr in the Uberalmdon of 
thought, but in penetrating the secret of Western power. This is 
dearly brought our in the careers of men like TakaJinna* Sakuma 
Sho&ii, Watnnafie Nobocu and Takano and other leaders of the 
'old men's dub 1 , which in the first half of flic nineteen eh century 
became die centre of those interested an Western knowledge- The 
career of Takashima is especially interesting. He became aware, 
early in his life* that Japan s military arrangements, especially the 
defences ol her harbours, were obsolete and ineffective* Ik devoted 
himself to a study of die Western military science through avail¬ 
able Dutch literature and spent a considerable personal fortune m 
acquiring a knowledge of the technical process of the manufacture 
of ordnance. This it diould he remembered was fifteen years before 
Commodore Perry arrived With his ships to force Japan to open 
her doors. In the case of Sakuma Shczari also, the major inwest 
was national defence. The Sino-Britbh War of iBjfj-42 opened 
the eyes ol Sakuma and hit group to the immediacy of this pro- 
Mem. Till then Japan had been inclined to consider that China, 
with her long history, enormous resources and great prestige was 
the model of imperial power. The fact that China was easily de¬ 
feated by the British caused consternation in Japan and people in 
authority began to examine die causes id this unexpected aud + 
surprising outcome. Only die Western lcrdup had a ready rcply. 
In a memorial which Sakuma wrote to his patron occurs the 
following significant passage: TTow is k that the Western 
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countries lave been able, by devotion to learning, to increase 
tliL-ii strength to such a point that even the country ot Coiifiidiu 
has fallen victim to their assault* It is because foreign teaming b 
ftitwtuil mid Chinese learning is uot. r 

From this time, die advance of foreign Learning—again m 
matters of direct concern to defence—was considerable. Men like 
WaUiabe Noboru and Takano Nagahidc. the former an official 
of some influence, a pjet + painter and scholar, and the latter oij 
author, who wrote extensively among other things on minera¬ 
logy/history and military tactics, popularized the ideas of this 
group, which felt that national security depended now on W 
being bettered by old maxims* and patriotism required an accept¬ 
ance of the dynamics ot power from the West, Their thought 
ranged over all important subjects of national economy, ship¬ 
ping, industry* forts and currency reform, recruitment to services, 
ere, Yokoi Shonan. ofte of the most influential pi this group, wai 
even a peifervid patriot, advocating frankly a world leadership 
for Japan, an expansionist whose ideas were to find wide popu- 
lark y during the period of Japan's attempt to play a masterful role 
in Asia. With the help of such powerful advocates, 'Western 
learning*, especially technical knowledge, spread to some extent, 
so that when Commodore Perry presented to the Emperor 
various mechanical devices, like a telegraphic apparatus, a mirui- 
rure locomotive, etc, Imping to impress die Japanese, there were 
many men at court who were folly familiar with their use, and 
could have worked them without difficulty. 

The alliance between the ' Western group' and the revivalists of 
Japan, which Yokoi Shnnnn represented, is of special importance. 
Alongside and contemporaneously with the growth of interest in 
Western science there had also developed a movement in favour 
of reactionary patriotism, associated with a revival of pure Shinto, 
Various sects arose wliich preached a 'return to antiquity or 
ancient learning, which had a great influence in weakening the 
hold of Conhirianisrti which had found support with the leaders 
of the Tohugawa Shogunate. The most notable personalities 
associated with this movement were Kamo no Mabmhi (i^ 07 ~ 
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1769), JiAotoori Nrtriiwga (i7Jo-r8oi) and Ilirata Atsutaiie (1776- 
ifi+j)* Mabuchfs main thesis was rJsnr r(i L ; spread of Confueian 
ideas and die eclipse of Shinto were die real causes to r * power 
jelling into die hands of servant and the Mikado becoming an 
Liner nullity/* It should! be cniphasired that rhe basic concept 
of Shinto are the idcntillcaMuii of Japanese national chanercr 
with the Emperor* and the belief that die Emperor is descended 
from the Sun Goddess. This point is well brought out m Mocoori 
Norinaga, who is recognized to be amongst the greatest scholars 
of japan. Norinaga's doctrine is best explained in his own words ^ 

"To die end of time, each Mikado is a Goddess's son, lbs mind is 
in perfect harmony of thought and feeling with hers, 1 ftc does not 
seek out new inventions but rules in accordance with preceder]is 
which date from the age of die Gods. . , . The Mikado is die 
sovereign appointed by the pair of deities, lzanaga and Iranami, 
who created this country* The Sun GoddeU never said "disobey 
the Mikado il lie k bad" and therefore, whether he is good or had, 
m one attempts to deprive him of his authority. He is the im¬ 
movable ruler who must endure to the end of time* as long as the 
Min and moon continue to shine. ... The disobedience to die 
Mikado is attributable to die influence of Chinese learning/ 

‘Revere the Emperor, expel the foreigner' was the mono of the 
ftationaJkt creed, which this 'pure Shinto" school had encouraged. 
The supporters of" the ^Western learning 1 IiaJ common ground 
with diem m their attack on Confucianism, for as Sakuma had 
pointed out in his memorial quoted previously, Chinese learning 
had ceased to be rational and had therefore become dangerous. 
Also, some of the more forward-looking members of the Western 
group had already realized that a strong Central Government 
under die Emperor was the Oidy possibility in the changed dr- 
eiimMances of Japan, The results of this strange alliance between 
Western knowledge and pure Shinto became clearly visible in the 
character of die Japanese renaissance which followed the Meiji^ 
Restoration. 

We have already dealt in some derail with the political history 

* Holuim: Mitdrm Japan *uid Shirm Nattomalum, Jkwnd Edition, i\M7- 
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of the Mdji era and the steps taken by the leaders of New japan 
to asaMiilfl Cc Western knowledge and to transform die Empire 
into a modem political community. The efforts of the Meiji era 
statesmen were outstandingly successful in all matters which they 
scr out to achieve They established a Central Government, 
created a modern military machine, disciplined the people into a 
patriotic: community, mdustmlizcd the country and developed 
h% economic power, provided a national system of education, 
which brought into Japanese life die technical knowledge of the 
West, created the material sec-up of a modem people, in fact 
transformed Japan into a great Power, It was a programme nf 
planned Westernization, a system carchdly thought out and con¬ 
trolled, the object of whirl] was national smtigdi. Only such 
things as were useful tor this purpose or would subserve this end 
were accepted and others were rigidly excluded. The Meiji Em¬ 
peror himsell in one^of his poems declared: 

4 Oh, how 1 wish to make this country inferior m none 

Adopting tit at which is good and rejecting Aat which is bad- * 
The process by which this object was achieved has been ducusiol 
elsewhere* Here we need emphasize only the idcntihcaticMi A 
community life in its widest sense with State Shinto, and dir 
utilization of chat system of cAno-centric ceremonial lor ihc 
creation of national solidarity, faith in the future ofJapan, and the 
exclusion of all thought which was contrary io die basic 'Concep¬ 
tions of Ac Japanese Stale. The Imperial Edict promulgated in die 
first year ul Meiji declared: 

The worship of the Gods and regard for ceremonies (Shinto) 
are Ac great proprieties of the Empire and Ac fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of national polity and education ... On this occasion of 4c 
restoration (Imperial Ride) Tokio has been made Ac new Capital 
and Ac Emperor dial! reign ill person. First of till, rituals shall be 
iniriaoed and Ac administration of law and order shall be esiab- 
Udied, Thus the way of the unity of religion and Government (SM d 
itthi) shall he retired. 

* Quoted in Yukio Onkaii Vaitt of Japma r Orrm*™)'- Yokdunfilf *9^ 

p. !&tS, 
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The doctrine qf S&i sri itrhi or the unity of 'rites' and politics 
il fundamental to die: whole question of Japanese: national revival 
u die Imperial Rescript itself declares. The origin of this unity of 
die religion and die State is announced in the same edict. Even 
more important is the solemn proclamation issued the same day 
by the Emperor, which reads as below: 'We solemnly announce: 
The Heavenly Deities and the Great Ancestress (die daughter of 
the Sun God. Aimterasu Omi Kami) established the throne and 
made the succession secure. Thu line of Emperors in unbroken 
succession entered into possession thereof and handed it Oh.'Rcli- 
gious ceremonies and Government were one and the same and the 
innumerable subjects were united* Government and education 
were clear to diosc above, while below diem, die manners and 
customs of the people were beautiful, Beginning with the Middle 
Agcs r however, there were some seasons of decay alternating with 
seasons of progress. Sometimes the Way 'Was plain, some times 
darkened: and the period In which Govern incut and education 
failed to flourish was long. 

'Now in the cycle a/ fate till things /rare become nciv. Polity and 
education must be made clear to rhe nation and the Great Way 
of obedience to die Cods must be promulgated* Therefore we 
newly appoint propagandists to proclaim this to the nation. Do 
you. out subjects, keep this com maud mem in mind?* 

This is the bn sic conception of die Japanese revival, the unity of 
Shinto with education and polities. In the official declaration 
of educational policy, issued by the Department of Education in 
UJJ7, entitled Kohufai no Hmgi (the fundamental principles of 
national structure) it is laid down: 'Education in its fundamental 
aspect is unified widi religious ceremonies and Government. That 
is to say, although religious ceremonies and Government and 
education have dieir own separate operations, yet in the last 
analysis, they arc cue and the same.' ft should he remembered 
that, fo II owing die practice of modern States* Japan {under ^ 
Order No. F2 of August 2, 1899) prohibited religious education 
in public ftnd private schools* but the State Shinto* which had pre¬ 
viously been declared not to be a religion but a training in civic 
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responsibility, was made compulsory in all schools. Thus, while 
all OI i Kr religious teachings were excluded—and this affected flic 
missionaries most—Shinto was a compulsory subject to which 
the highest importance .was attached. 

The triple unification of ‘rites', policies and education, which 
forms the hanit of Japan s renaissance, though illiberal and anta¬ 
gonistic to freedom of thought, helped the country to come safely 
through the transition stage when Japan was for a time hypnotized 
hy the achievements of Western civilization- For two decades 
following the Restoration, there was an extraordinary craze for 
Western tilings, an open and unbounded admiration of the West 
among the urban classes. Sansom describes this stage of Japanese 
development in die following words: To wear foreign style 
clothes and leather shoes was now correct. ... Of course, few 
Japanese in 1875 or thereabouts could afford a complete foreign 
wardrobe, but it waJTisual to wear one or two articles of foreign 
clothing. Some interesting combinations were thus devised, such 
as kimono over trousers, or a broad doth frock coat and a silk 
divided skirt with two swords in the sword belt. . . . Foreign 
umbrellas unhappily displaced the decorative bamboos and paper 
actairs which had formerly brightened rainy streets, t .heap glass 
began to displace pottery and lacquer and tin cans were more 
prized than utensils made by craftsmen.... It became fashionable 
to cat beef and notices were issued by local authorities recom¬ 
mending this unorthodox diet on the ground that it would create 
energy for the performance of patriotic duties and strengthen the 
nation's physique. 

'Ranking with beef, umbrellas and watches as symbols or 
advanced thought, were oil lamps, knitted underwear. Hankers, 
telegrams and horse carnages, . . . The state of affairs is best ilfiis-— 
timed by a song composed for children in 1 (>7$, ft is called theCis 
ilizatioii' Ball Song and was designed to impress on young minds 
the advantages of Western culture. They were to count the bounces 
of die ball by red ring the names of ten objects deemed to be most 
worthy of adoption, namely gas tamps, steam engines, etc. 

* Smtem: The (Moftfli WiitU drtjjapm, pp. ju?KtW. 
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From this cr.izc the Japanese wen: naved by the traditionalist 
reaction which Ua-cr Shinto Leaching emphasized. As Y&ise Nogu¬ 
chi, die poet. declared in a speech in America: 'The Western 
civilisation, generally speakings intoxicated our Japanese minds 
like strong drink, and zs a matter of mu™ we often Found our- 
selves when we awoke from dial intoxication madder and even 
iurlined to despise ourselves/ 

The ill Liberalism and reactionary character of Japanes* religious 
integration should no i blind us to the great achievements of die 
Japanese renaissance in die held of science, scholarship, literature 
m 4 arts generally. The new spirit of revived Japan flowed vigor- 
nudy into constructive channels and in the twentieth century there 
was a marked revival in all spheres of intellectual activity. Meti¬ 
culous scholarship and widespread rracardi were encouraged by 
the universities. Japanese Buddhism sliowed signs of vigorous 
rjatiiHid revival. The coiiLradictiotis inherent in the system stood 
in die way of independent political thinking, but a great deal of 
study, it would scerm was directed towards reconciling die forms 
of Western democracy, parliamentary government, adult Iran- 
dii.se and the Cabinet system with the spirit of the Japanese 
system. 


CHAPTER 4 


CHINA 




f I s h i renaissance in China, literal, rationalist and humanist, 

I vmk it in arriving, and though its effects woe notable 
A political drcumstnnccs prevented its natural growth; and the 
JVeit> Tide receded with almost die same rapidity as that wuh 
winch it swelled. The failure of the renaissance movement, with 
its immense promise and early achievement, left China in a state 
of cultural and nttellcSHttal anarchy, opening the way for the pene- 
Lration of the revolutionary ideas of Marxism, 

China, even in a greater measure than India, has always shown 
a spirit of fox criticism. The intellectual growth of China through 
2,500 years lias provided iisjjiv liotabln' periods when scholars *;i 
thinkers challenged accepted dogmas and gave birth to new 
movements. Progressive and radical philosophers like Wang Ym g- 
ining (1472-1528) had in Ming times questioned the prevailing 
systems. Following the Manchu conquest, Chinese scholars began 
to examine the reasons for national weakness, and this literature 
of self-criticism produced two outstanding thinkers, Ku Ycn-wu 
(161J-R1) and Yen Yuan {1635-94). Their main line of argu¬ 
ment was that the decadence of China under the Mings was due 
to the preoccupation of die intellectual classes with hooks and 
theories, and to their refusal to apply themselves to practical tasks, 
Associated with this group was another, die Hm HshcA, which mJ\ 
legitimately he Called the forerunner of the reform movements of 
a later time" The Han Hguelt, or the Han learning, was a movement 
’which rejected the interpretations of later scholars and insisted o« 
die Study of the commentaries of the Han period (aai B.C-AP- 
3:0) The scholars of this school were not afraid to apply rigi 
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tent* to ascertain die gemiincsnm of bools which had long been 
accepted as canonical, Ycnjo-chu and Yan Chi-ling exposed many 
of the ancient text? (including the classic of history) as forgeries* 
Another member of this school, Tsui Shu, bravely questioned the 
hirtuncicy of many o( the great figures in earlier Chinese records. 
This Spirit of criticism was direedy inherited by Kang Yu-wd, 
who. as we have noticed before, inspired Emperor Kuang Hsu 
in his tragic Hundred Days of Reform. * 

Kang Yu-wei, a Cantonese (bora iSjS), had some influence 
with a group of official*, mostly southerners, headed by the 
Grand Secretary T Weiig Tling-lio, who had observed closely the 
tines that Japan had followed m her rise to power and bad fell 
riant what was abstracting China's progress was the refusJ to 
learn from the West, When, on rhe death of Prince Kung in 
l§*)£ h rhere was a reshuffle in Government* Weng Tnng-ho re¬ 
coin mended Kang Yu-wei to the Emperor & a person of superior 
gifts and outstanding ability. The Emperor was greatly impressed 
by the ideas of Kang, and die conviction grew on him dm China 
would not be able ro weather rhe storms without a serious attempt 
co pur her internal administration in order. The first reform decree 
of die Emperor is a statement of tins conviction and is worth 
quoting in full: 

'Of lace years many of onr Ministers have advocated a 
policy of reform, and we have accordingly issued Decrees 
which provide for the institution of special examinations in 
political economy, for die abolition of useless troops and the 
old form of examination for military degrees, as well as for 
founding colleges. No decision has been taken in these 
matters without the fullcsr care, hut die country still lacks 
enlightenment, and views differ aa to the course which re¬ 
form should follow. Those who claim to be Conservative 
patriots consider iliac all the old customs should he upheld 
and new ideas repudiated without compromise. Such quem- 
Ions opinions are worthless. Consider me needs of the times 
and the weakness of our Empircl If we continue eo drift 
with utir army untrained, our revenues ilisoiginizcd. OUT 
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scholars ignorant and our artisans without technical training, 
how can we possibly hope to hold our own among the 
nations, or to cross the gulf which divides the weak from the 
strong? It is our belief that a condition of unrest creates dis¬ 
respect for authority and produces friction, which in turn 
leads to the formation of factions in the State, hostile to each 
other as fire and water. Under such conditions, our Govern¬ 
ment would find itself confronted by the abuses and errors 
of the Sung and Ming Dynasties, to its imminent peril. The 
virtuous rulers of remote antiquity did not cling obstinately 
to existing needs, but were ready to accept change, even as 
one wears grass-cloth garments in summer, and furs in 
winter. 

‘We now issue this special Decree so that all our subjects, 
from the Imperial family downwards, may hereafter exert 
themselves in the cause of reform. The basis of education will 
continue to rest on the canons of the Sages, but at the same 
time there must be careful investigation of every branch of 
European learning appropriate to existing needs, so that there 
may be an end to empty fallacies and that, by zeal, efficiency 
may be attained. Parrot-like plagiarisms of shallow theories 
are to be avoided, and catchwords eschewed. What we desire 
to attain is the elimination of useless things and the ad¬ 
vancement of learning which, while based on ancient prin¬ 
ciples, shall yet move in harmony with the times. The Peking 
University is to be made a model for the Empire, and all 
officials of the rank of Board Secretaries, officers of the body¬ 
guard, expectant Magistrates, sons of high officials and 
Manchus of hereditary rank, are to be entitled to enter upon 
a college course in order that their talents may be trained to 
meet the needs of these critical times. No procrastination or 
favouritism will be tolerated, nor any disregard of these, the 
Throne’s, admonitions.’ 

This extraordinary attempt, which drew its inspiration from 
the success of Westernization in Japan, deserves some notice, 
though its influence was momentary. The old examination system 
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was abolished, and subjects like political economy were introduced 
\uio the curriculum. Colleges and schools an modern lines were 
10 be opened. A nav.il college was projected, railways and mining 
bureaus were established m Peking, and a translation department 
was established in charge ol Liang Chi-duo, A number of sine¬ 
cures were abolished. I hi ^uick succession in which die decrees 
were issued alarmed the conservative officials, who petitioned die 
Dowager Erapres* to t:ike up power again, Kuaug Hsu^wbo was 
aware of litis intrigue, decided to strike first* Re summoned Yuan 
Sbih-kai to the palace and taking linn into his confidence gave 
linn special charge of army reform, I k then entrusted him with 
the duty of arresting and keeping in prison rhe Empress Dowager. 
The miry and unificrupulcius Yuan went straight to Jung Lu and 
betrayed the Emperor’s trust. The Old Buddha did eiol hesitate a 
moment longer after she received the report from her favourite 
of die Emperor's plans. She summoned thS Grand Council and 
secured from that body a requesr tor her resumption of power. 
The reforming Emperor w 4 s promptly deposed and kept a close 
prisoner. Thus ended this strange interlude and the attempt of a 
vvdlmscauing Emperor to reform die Empire by a programme of 
Western ration! 

As a reformer Kang Yu-wei was in many ways a greater figure 
than many of die later revolutionaries, a dear thinker who 
realized that only by modernization of her inset rutio ns could China 
advance. Even more radical than Kang was Liang Chi-chan, who 
was associated with Kang during the hundred day? of reform. 

Alter the failure of that abortive period ui hundred Jays. Kang 
escaped to Hong Kong and thence to America, and Liang Chi-ehao 
escaped to Japan, where he founded his paper die llsin Mm At o 
and campaigned vigorously both for new ideas and for political 
reform* Liang* himself a Hunanese, had the support of some other 
thinkers of Ins province, especially Tan Ssu-tung, who refused to 
fly with die rest after the Empress's temp dVW p and met a martyrs _ 
death—die first Chinese in modern tames ttfsuffer for demanding 
reform. 

Lung Chi-chao. from his exile, preached the gospel of the 4 New 
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People’, the idea that China in the circumstances in which she 
found herself required a complete renovation of ideas and ideals; 
in fact the Chinese must emerge as ‘a new people’. ‘Although you 
change a little here and a little there, daub a bit on here and clean 
a bit off there, it will not help. What is required is the creation of 
a completely new spirit.’ A scholar and writer of great ability, 
who shed his early monarchism and joined the republicans, Liang 
was a powerful influence in shaping the younger generation, and 
Hu Shih in his autobiography says how greatly he and his friends 
were influenced by the ideas and writings of Liang. 

Other forces were also at work to reform Chinese society from 
within. Lin Tse-hsu, the famous Imperial High Commissioner in 
the Opium Affairs, had tried to familiarize himself with the affairs 
relating to foreigners. He, like the Japanese students of the West, 
was interested more in national security than in reform, and soon 
began advocating th^ manufacture of guns and ships in the manner 
of foreigners. The material that Lin collected was presented by 
him to Wei Yuan, a member of the Grand Secretariat, who 
printed and published it under the title Hai Kuo Tu Chik The 
object of the publication was stated as follows: 

‘In order to handle barbarian affairs, you have to know bar¬ 
barian sentiments; in order to know barbarian sentiments you 
have to know barbarian conditions.’ Wei was a genuine reformer 
and he was assisted in his work by another scholar of note, Kung 
Tzu-chin. Their approach was that it was an age of practical 
knowledge and scholars should devote themselves to its acquisi¬ 
tion. This view came to be known as the ‘teachings of Kung and 
Wei’. Between Lin, Kung and Wei they established the Hsuan- 
nan Club. Of this circle a Chinese historian says: ‘Of the persons 
who formed this club, Huang Chueh-tsu started the anti-opium 
campaign, Kung and Wei initiated the reform, while Lin turned 
out to be their leader.’ These were the founders of Western 
learning in China. 

There were others who were anxious that the Empire should 
adjust itself to Western learning, like the Viceroy Chang Chih- 
tung, who sponsored a book entitled Learn , which dealt with 
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MpCL-ts of European life, Chang was a great advocate of tending 
itudents ro Japan. Of a different kind was Yung Ming graduated 
in Yale in 1 854), who, having had his own education in the 
UnitL-d States, induced the Government to send 3 hundred 
leiioLirs for study to that country. Yung Ming described his r-]j„ 
b the following words: 'Tin- scheme contemplated the (.dotation 
of one hundred and twenty students, divided into four instalments 
of thirty students each. One instalment to be sent outsell year 
They were to have fifteen years to finish their education. Their 
average age was to he from twelve to fourteen. If die first and 
second instalments proved u» be a success, the scheme was to be 
continued indefinitely. Chinese teachers were to be provided to 
keep up their knowledge of Chinese while ill die United States. 
Over the whole enterprise two con unission s were ro be ap pc tin ted. T 

The Viceroy Tseng Kuo-frm sponsored die scheme, and the 
fust group of thirty students left for America in 187a. The quota 
of 120 Was completed b)' 1875 and, before the scheme could be 
folly tried out, foe entire mission was recalled as 4 result of 3 new 
wave of reaction in 18R1. It is interesting to note rhar many mem¬ 
bers ot this first batch of'returned students' helped China in her 
path of modernization. 

Two other factors were at work in favour of Westernization. 
Oik was the growth of foe Treaty Port Chinese, and foe other, 
of large Chinese settlements abroad, hi I Jong Kong, at foe treaty 
ports, and more especially foe great Cl ties of Shanghai and Tientsin, 

J large Chinese community had grown up under the protection 
of European Powers. In for colony of Hong Kong they lived no 
doubt as Brirish subjects, but their influence m foe neighbouring 
ptovince of Kwangtung was ctmridcrabk'. In foe commercial 
metropolis of Shanghai the comprador class had become ecuno 
mieatly and socially powerful. Though these urban communities 
did not count politically or socially in the time of the Dowager 
Empress, when influence was confined to die eunuchs and nobles 
uf court and to the Mandarin ate, nor in 'he country generally' 
where foe liii-rati of the old school still retained prestige, yet they 
ncre a growing class and their ideas were beginning to penetrate 
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the more intelligent and forward looking officials. The great 
colleges of European learning established in Shanghai and else¬ 
where, under the auspices of Christian missionaries, were also pro¬ 
ducing men of modem education; though they were denied poli¬ 
tical influence, because superior employment in Government ser¬ 
vice was till 1901 enjoyed by those graduating in imperial examin¬ 
ations, they were shaping middle class life, especially in urban 
areas. Also by the end of the century many young men from the 
cities were going to Japan and the Western countries for higher 
education, where they formed centres of new life, so that ‘the 
returned students' became a factor of importance in social 
changes, even before the fall of the Empire. 

The existence of large and prosperous communities of‘overseas 
Chinese’ in Malaya, Indonesia, the Philippines, Hawaii, the USA 
and elsewhere was also an important factor in the movement for 
Westernization. The coolie traffic (‘pig trade’ as it was elegandy 
described in the ’sixties) was mainly responsible for the growth of 
these powerful communities, except to some extent in Malaya and 
Java. But the children of indentured labourers showed the qualities 
of their race, and became economic factors of significance in the 
places where they were setded. Though they never lost their 
Chinese character and were fervently patriotic, their changed sur¬ 
roundings and education and continuous contact with other 
civilizations made many of them aware of the weaknesses of 
Chinese society and the necessity for change in die mother 
country. The advocates of modernization found enthusiastic sup¬ 
port in these overseas communities. 

As long as the Empire lasted, the movement for modernization 
made but little progress. Even where the court made appearances 
of concession to foreign sentiment, as it was forced to do after the 
Boxer Rebellion, the Old Buddha and her advisers were able to 
uphold their reactionary system in internal matters. But once the 
Empire fell, and with it the stays and supports of the old society, 
the forces that were gathering during the preceding half-century 
began to make themselves felt. The revolution itself, as we have 
already noticed, proved abortive, but it had sufficient popular 
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strength to prevent a return to die old system, 'die failure of Yuan 
Shih-kai's attempt to enthrone himself and thus restore the mon¬ 
archy was of historic Significance, for it showed that, though the 
Revolution did not have sufficient momentum or popular hack¬ 
ing to bring about a radical social reformation in China, it 
definitely involved a break with the past. The imperial tradition 
which Chm Shili Huang Ti had firmly established, and which had 
lasted for over a.ooo yean, was finally and irrevocably broken. 

China fell at first into political and economic- chaos. There 
were many reasons. One was die rivalry of powers exercising 
unseen hut eFfectiw dominion over China. Another was the 
failure of the mandarinate and the ineffectiveness of the new 
classes, drawn mostly from the coast and therefore widiout 
prestige or authority among the people. Another was the break¬ 
up of the army under different war lords. It was in these drentn- 
stmccs dial die New Tide or China's greaF movement for intel¬ 
lectual freedom took shape and found expression. 

The centre of this new movement was the National Peking 
University, under its great Chancellor Tsai Yuan-pei. Its acknow¬ 
ledged leaders were Chen Tu-lisiu and Hu Skill. The university 
had been formally established in iS$fi with Sun Chia-nai as 
Chancellor, arid an English missionary. Martin, as President. The 
Empress, even after her coup J ctat, had left the university un¬ 
touched. Under the old regime it did nor play any notable part, 
hut wirh die appointment of Tsai Yuan-pd as Chancellor ill 
January iyiy 3 new era may be said to have begun. 

Tsai was a distinguished scholar who had been educated at Leip¬ 
zig, He was a great advocate of academic freedom and one who 
believed that universities have the sacred duty of furthering know¬ 
ledge and that their activities should not be exclusive, Tsai invited 
Chen Tu-hstu. the editor of Ijs Jcuneix and the accepted leader of 
die re naissan ce, to become the Dean of the College of Lerects at 
the University. Chen Tu-hsiu was destined to write hi* name in 
hniese history in a number of different ways. More than even 
liis later achievement in founding and leading the Communist 
Party and adding to the literature of that movement by a devia- 
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tionism named after him, his five years of activity as the leader 
of New Culture entitle him to rank high in modern Asian history. 
The first issue of La Jeunesse appeared in September 1915, with a 
leading article by Chen entitled ‘My Solemn Appeal to Youth’. 
It was a call to youth to take upon its shoulders the struggle to 
re-establish China’s greatness. The appeal was to the patriotism of 
the youth of China and to its desire for free intellectual life. 
Its effect was indeed electric. The first issue was reprinted many 
times, and over two hundred thousand copies were sold. More 
than even the first shot fired at Wuchang, this was the real 
beginning of the revolution. 

Even at this early period Chen Tu-hsiu had a real understand¬ 
ing of the situation. He analysed the problem of the ineffective¬ 
ness of China after the revolution as arising from the 'neutral 
attitude of the people, as if watching from the opposite side of the 
shore’, their lack of Awakening, their refusal to shed old ideas, 
their helpless attitude in the face of changes forced on them. He 
declared, therefore, that it was for the youth of the nation to come 
forward and die programme he set out is contained in six prin¬ 
ciples embodied in the solemn appeal: ‘Independence not servility, 
progress not conservatism, aggressiveness not timidity, world¬ 
mindedness not narrow nationalism, practical attitude not cere¬ 
monies, scientific approach not speculation.’ A year later he de¬ 
clared that ‘the youth should be out to conquer and not be con¬ 
quered; secondly, they should respect their own independent 
character and not be an appendix to other people; and, thirdly, 
they should engage in a people’s movement and not in any 
narrow party activities’. 

Chen also came out openly with his attack on the inadequacy 
of the old Chinese culture and thereby laid die theoretical basis of 
the Chinese renaissance. ‘Whether in politics, scholarship, moral¬ 
ity or literature,’ he declared, ‘the Western method and the 
Chinese method arc two absolutely different things and can in no 
way be compromised or reconciled. We need not now discuss 
which is better and which is worse, as that is a separate issue. But 
we must first decide on the national policy whether we should 
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continue to- use the old Chinese method or eo adopt the new 
Western method, U we decide eo be conservative, then we must 
use the old Chinese inettio J lluouglt ;md through, and need not 
waste our money to send students abroad or open any new 
schools for the study of Western teaming. But if we decide to 
reform* then we must adopt die new Western method in all 
things and need not confine the issue by such nonsense as “nation J 
heritage” or “special circumstances”* 1 * 

How different is this language from chat of the Japanese leaders* 
who preached the unity of ‘rites 1 , politics and education, and who 
sought to put modem thinking into the strait-jacket of Shinto 
theology. The issue between the conservative mandarins and die 
advocates of New Learning was squarely joined here, anil Chen 
Tu-hsiu* with rigorous logic* carried the attack straight to die 
citadel of Chinese thought—Confucius hims elf. To him Con¬ 
fucius was the enemy* He put the issue effectively bur pictures¬ 
quely as follows: 'We Committed the alleged crimes entirely lot 
the *ake of two gentlemen, Mr Democracy and Mr Science. Ill 
order to support Mr Democracy we are obliged to oppose Con¬ 
fucianism* die code of rituals, chastity, traditional ethics* old 
politics; and in order eo support Science we are compelled to 
oppose traditional arts and traditional religion/ Iei am early issue 
of La Ji k mii£L\ 1 Pei-sha had published a scathing criticism of Con¬ 
fucius, demonstrating beyond doubt that until the rime uf Wu 
Ti of the Han Dynasty in the second century H.r +t Confucianism 
Wai only a minor school of thought* and that it was the Han 
Emperor*, realizing how useful the doctrine of five relationships 
was as an ideological basis for despotism* who suppressed the other 
sea* and 'utilized Confucianism as the imperial puppet to mono* 
polite the thought of the world and m restrict its freedom'. This 
attack was pressed home by Chen himself in a series of articles in 
die same monthly* one of which was entitled "Confucianism in 
relation to Constitutional Development*, A more important 
attack was contained in a later article under the heading 'The 
^My ot Confucius and Life in Modem Time-/. Chen's main line 
of atijilL wk that Confodanism was a Cota! denial of human 
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fights as it was based on the three cardinal duties: die absolute 
duty of loyalty to the Lmperor, filial piety md die absolute sub¬ 
mission of die wife to the husband. Stilted in this form, it wa$ 
tlcar iliac a modification of Confucianism to suit modem con¬ 
ditions was impossible arid tins is what die New [ ide gtuiip 
preached. 'Down with Confucianism* was didr motto. 

The elevation of$o radical a thinker, the leader of China s open 
revolt against the accepted traditions, to the position of die Dean 
of the faculty of Letters in die Metropolitan University was 
almost Like giving it official authority. Choi l u-lisiu received 
powerful support for his views from the younger generation ot 
■scholars, die most notable of wham was Hu Shih. Hu Shili was 
a scholar of encyclopaedic knowledge, a philosopher fully trained 
in the critic il methods oE Western thought, a scholar in die tradi- 
tion of Ffert Hiiieh, going to die original and not to the com¬ 
mentary v and above all a genuine humanist firmly believing in 
die value of reason in human relationship. His first contribution 
to the new movement was die great call for a literary revolution. 
The ideas were originally put forward in tentative form in 19^ 
by Chao Yuan-jen and I Xu Shill in the Chinese Students 
published in America. There was an important point of differ¬ 
ence between the two: Chao desired to give up die pictorial 
script and introduce an alphabet into Chinese and Hu Shih did 
not. Tu Ho Skill die more important task was to get the iiter^i 
and die people to use die same language so that thought would 
not remain the monopoly of 3 group. He argued that what 
was called the Chinese literary Language was a dead language* 
dead because it was no longer spoken by die people. "It is like 
Latin in medieval Europe: in fact it is more dead (if mortality 
admits of a comparative degree) than Latin, because Latin is stiU 
capable of being spoken and understood, while literary Chinese 
h no longer auditorally intelligible even among the scholars* ex¬ 
cept when the phrases arc familiar or when the burner has already 
sonic idea of what the speaker is going to say/ To meet this diffi¬ 
culty and provide a vehicle tor thought winch would reach every¬ 
one, Hu Shih boldly advocated the use of the spoken language. 
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Not content with the publication of his views in a students’ 
monthly circulating in a foreign land, Hu Shih addressed a letter 
to Chen Tu-hsiu for publication in La Jeunesse suggesting a pro¬ 
gramme of literary reform, later elaborated into an article. The 
suggestions were modest: ‘Avoid classical allusions; discard parallel 
construction of sentences; discard time-worn literary phrases and 
do not avoid popular speech. Emphasize grammatical construc¬ 
tion; do not use sickly expressions when you arc not sick; do not 
imitate the ancients. In short, write naturally in a language which 
could be understood.’ Hu Shih brought his immense historical 
scholarship and his familiarity with cultural developments in the 
West to justify this programme, and in a very learned and 
scholarly article on the ‘Historico-Evolutionary Conception of 
Literature’ demonstrated that the literary language of China had 
been dead for two thousand years. But all his scholarship and the 
reasonableness of his arguments would perhaps have led only to a 
limited liberal movement if Chen Tu-hsiu had not elevated it to a 
revolutionary credo. Supporting Hu Shih’s plea, Chen declared 
for ‘a revolution in Chinese literature’ and, as he grandiloquently 
declared, ‘hoisted the banner of the army of the Revolution in 
Literature’. 

When La Jeunesse began to publish articles in the spoken lan¬ 
guage and adopted the eight points of Hu Shih, the literary re¬ 
volution may be said to have been accomplished and the language 
emancipated from the shackles of an artificial classicism. This free¬ 
dom brought forth an enormous amount of literature, translations 
from European languages, critical essays, original creative works, 
and may be said to be the starting-point of modern Chinese 
literature. The intellectual ferment and activity of the period is 
well brought out and accurately pictured in Lin Yu-tang’s novel, 
Moment in Peking, which covers the entire period, beginning with 
the Boxer Rebellion and ending with the period of the Kuo- 
niintang Revolution. 

It is not to be assumed that this movement for intellectual 
liberation and for the modernization of Chinese life and thought 
did not meet with vigorous opposition. Apart from ultra-Con- 
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.CP.' id VC Coiiftidan scholars like Liu Shu who, in his famous 
Iciicr to Tsai Yuan-pri, icatted the reformers of abandoning the 
'five relation ships', there were others like Liang Chih-chao and 
Liang Sou-niing who pleaded for a better appreciation n! China 5 
national heritage and for a synthesis between the East and the 
Wesr. Liang Chih-chao, especially in a series of ankles entitled 
‘Reflections on the European Trip", questioned many ot the 
assumptions of Western civilization, then suffering from the 
effects of the First World War, and pleaded for a more critical 
approach. He saw that Europe, for all its material advancement 
and power. Was politically unstable and re presented contradictions 
which were irreconcilable. His appeal was that while accepting 
(lie Western techniques, critical method ind scientific approach, 
Chinn should try and build up her own thought without, blindly 
Westernizing herself Liang Sou-ming, in a book entitled Extern 
and We ste rn Civilizations and their Philosophic (which enjoyed 
great popularity and influence at one time), went a Step further 
and presented the problem of the differences of civilization and 
their permanency through adjustment. To all these pleas the 
leaders of the New Tide movement, in their enthusiasm for the 
West, turned a deaf car. Hu Shih, who at this period ol his 
life had a firm faith in the all-conquering virtues of Western 
civilization, denounced even die doctrine of'selective adoption 
and declared thar rhe way of salvation lay in wholesale adop¬ 
tion. 

It is on a society which was so uncertain about its own values, 
and in a period of social anarchy caused by the breakdown of re¬ 
ligion and ethics, with its intellectual classes groping towards a 
new lif e, that the explosive fbrccof the Russian Revolution began 
to operate. The New Tide had achieved remarkable results,es¬ 
pecially in its denunciation of Confucianism and in its literary' re¬ 
volution; bur it was confined to intellectuals and had not helped 
to integrate society 011 a new basis. On the contrary, ir may be 
said to have added to die confusion by its new ideas, no doubt 
a first step towards a reintegration on a liberal and rational bads. 
Hut it never got the opportunity. When Tsai Yuan-pui and Hu 
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Shili were advocating the acceptance of Western liberal ism, the 
doctrine* of the great anti-libcnl revolution were being pro- 
dtimeA in Moscow and were being enthusiastically studied by die 
tnrire laJtcal youth of all countries, Iris most important in study¬ 
ing die problem of modernization in China to remember that the 
original founder of the Communist Party of China was none 
other than Chen Tu-hsiu, the protagonist and leader of the New 
Tide and editor of irs organ. As early as April i9i7 s Chen, in an 
article in far Jemif jest, analysed the intercalation of the Russian 
Revolution and die awakening of the Chinese people. Lo 
Jeunc^e, in a series of articles, identified the Bolshevik revolution 
with the victory of die common people* and published a special 
issue on Marx, edited by Li Ti-chao, another Professor of die 
Peking University. In July 1920, die Communist Party of Chun 
wm founded with Chen as its leader, To Chen. Li and many 
other leaders of die renaissance, the Russian Revolution was the 
beginning of more vigorous and more fundamental New Thought 
Tide. 

This* cleavage sounded the death-knell of the liberal renais¬ 
sance of which Tsai Yuan-pd md flu Shih were rhe protagonists. 
Their positive programme— literary revolution, revolt against 
Cunfiidankm, a critical attitude in scholarship—bca me the 
common tradition of new China. By their very success they 
ceased to be dynamic. They ceased to have any further appeal 
and die more radical thinking turned away from die liberalism 
of die West, For another twenty years liberal thought, confined 
mainly to uni verities and academic circles, continued to exercise 
a certain influence on the Intellectual life of China, but it gradually 
lost significance as a movement a* k was unable to catch up with 
tile radicalism of the people* or to put its theories into practice 
through institutions. The Kuommtang s movement to the right 
and its attempt to revive a neo-Confucianism, through controlled 
universities and institutions, denied the liberals whatever influence 
they once possessed and, from onvvaitk, die movement for 
ft form through enlightenment and reason may be Said to have 
ceased finally to have any influence oil the mind ot China. 
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Why did this great movement, so promising in its beginning, 
so genuine in its aspirations, so convinced about its own analysis, 
fail after six years of intensive activity (1916-22), especially when 
its leaders were men of great integrity, outstanding scholarship 
and clear vision? The reasons seem to be simple. In the first place 
it came too late, at a time when the prestige of the liberal civiliza¬ 
tion of the West had been undermined by the Great War and 
then shattered by the Russian Revolution. Before the theories of 
the New Tide could be applied to social organization the rival 
doctrines of the Soviet Revolution, widi its emphasis on national¬ 
ism in colonial and dependent countries, had overtaken China. 
Secondly, the social anarchy produced by seventy years of pro¬ 
tected missionary effort made it impossible for the New Tide to 
organize society on a liberal basis within so short a time. Thirdly, 
though the doctrines of the renaissance were revolutionary in their 
effects, the leaders werO intellectuals who were isolated from the 
people and could not carry their message to the masses. They had 
to depend on infiltration. Fourthly, there was an undoubted 
failure of leadership when the crisis arose. The liberals tell between 
two stools and proved ineffective both in dealing with official re¬ 
action under Chen Li-fii and in stemming the intellectual tide 
which flowed strongly to the left. India had achieved a measure 
of social integration before she had to face the doctrines of the 
October Revolution. Japan had organized her society by identify¬ 
ing rites, politics and education. In China the society was an 
inchoate mass from which the binding force had disappeared by 
the failure of religion and by the continued attacks on the Con- 
fucian doctrines. The ideas of the New Tide, therefore, could only 
remain the creed of an intellectual class, isolated from the people 
and helpless in projecting them into the consciousness of the 
people. 

The literature of the period following 1920 brings this out 
clearly. Two organizations—the Society for the Study of Litera¬ 
ture (1920) and the Creative Society (1922) —stood for a break 
with the liberal tradition. The first group was headed by Lu Hsun, 
who, by his famous story Ah Q, was to become the father of 
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modern literature in China,* and Shen Yen-ping, better known 
by his pen name Mao Tung. Mao Tung’s trilogy, entitled Dis¬ 
illusioned, Wavering and Searching , clearly brought out the strug¬ 
gles through which the mind of China was passing. The dis¬ 
illusionment with the earlier optimism arising from the failure of 
the Kuomintang and the liberal tradition is the basic fact which 
dominated the Chinese mind. The Creative Society was led by 
Kuo Mo-jo, historian, scholar, poet and short story writer, who 
at least after 1925 took up a revolutionary position in literature. 
Both Lu Hsun and Mao Tung became supporters of the Chinese 
Leftist Writers’ Association, and opinion among intellectuals 
moved steadily to the left. 

The contradictions in the Chinese renaissance movement, and 
the reasons for its failure, are in a measure brought out by the life 
of the father of China’s nationalist revolution, Sun Yat-sen. Sun 
was bom in the coastal area subject to Eifropean trade influences. 
Early in life he left for Hawaii, where he was brought up in an 
‘overseas Chinese’ community and was educated in a mission 
school, where he was baptized as a Christian. Returning to China 
and working under missionary influence, he developed revolu¬ 
tionary activities which received their support mainly from 
students in Japan and America and its financial assistance from 
Chinese communities living in foreign countries. In the interval of 
numerous attempts to stir up revolution, he lived in the safety of 
the foreign concessions, recruiting his adherents from the new 

* Lu Hsun’s importance in the development of modem literature requires 
emphasis. His first book which had influence was ‘The Diary of a Madman , 
published in La Jeunesse in 1918. It was a violent attack on the greed and 
selfishness of human society. Its form, no less than what it contained, was so 
extraordinary that it startled the Chinese world. His best and most famous 
book, however, is the Ah Q, originally published as the special supplement of 
Chen Pao. Ah Q, the hero, a jobless vagabond, is an amazing character who 
specializes in rationalizing his weaknesses and finds arguments for comforting 
himself in his failures. The style in which the book is written is said to be gay 
and witty. The book was a merciless exposure of the weaknesses of Chinese 
society and has had far-reaching influence. Two'Volumes of his short stones 
Cries and Hesitation depicted village life. Lu Hsun, though never a Communist, 
was the chief figure in the League of Chinese Leftist writers and his work has 
left a permanent impress on modem Chinese literature. 
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cksics who had been denied influence and power .in Imperial 
China- Ar the period of the Revolution and in the years im¬ 
mediately following it. Sun Yat-Ws views on China approxi¬ 
mated closely to those of the proponents of the New Tide. like 
them he was against Confucianism and all it stood for: hr ad- 
vacated a wholesale acceptance of the West and liad great con¬ 
fidence in rhe liberal traditions of European nations. In the next 
stage, disillusioned by the ‘failure of the West’, lie had turned his 
face towards Moscow, In his manifesto to the Chinese people 
dated July 2J, tyiy. Sun declared: ‘If the people of China wished 
to be free, like the Russian people* and be spared the lot prepared 
for them by the Allies at Versailles., * Jet it be understood that its 
only ally and brother in the struggle for national freedom arc 
the Russian workers and peasants of the Red Army. With time 
tins conviction only grew, for the last letter he wrote w;ts ad¬ 
dressed ro the Central Executive of the USSR, and it said: ‘You 
arc at the head of the Union of Free Republics—die heritage left 
to the oppressed peoples of the world by the immortal Lenin, 
With the aid of that heritage the victims of imperials mu will in¬ 
evitably achieve emancipation. . . . Taking leave of you, dear 
comrades, I want to express the hope that the day will soon come 
when the USSR will welcome a friend and ally in a might)', free 
China and that in the great struggle for die liberation of the 
oppressed peoples, of the world both those allies will go forward 
to victory hand in hand.' 

This transformation of Sun Yat-sen. the original champion of 
Westernization, die product of a missionary school, from liber¬ 
alism to open support of Leninism contains m itself the history 
of China’s reawakening and the failure of its liberal renaissance. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE LESSER COUNTRIES OF ASIA 




W fE may also deal here briefly with the movements in the 
lesser countries of Asia. Burma, from the time of its con¬ 
quest by die British to 1937, was administered as a part 
of India, and the movement for national revival was gready in¬ 
fluenced by the developments in India* There were, however, two 
significant differences. The economic exploitation of Burma by 
Indian capitalists and businessmen and the large emigration of 
Indians into Burma gave to Burmese nationalism a two-fold 
character, anti-imperialist and anti-Indian. The Indian nationalist 
movement encouraged the fight against imperialism, while the 
British in their turn encouraged Burmese racial exclusiveness. 
Secondly, though with the annexation of Burma Buddhism 
ceased to be the State religion, its influence on the people was, on 
the whole, not seriously affected. While in China leaders of public 
opinion prided themselves on the fact that they had no religion, 
in Burma nationalist leaders had to profess to be devout Buddhists 
to gain popular support. An instance of this was the case of 
Dr Baw Maw, who was baptized as a Christian in his childhood; 
when he had become a prominent national figure, he declared that 
he had returned to the mother (Buddhist) church. Again public 
reaction to attacks on religion and clergy had been such that 
Thein Pe, the author of a well-known novel. The Modern Monk , 
was forced to apologize publicly for his anti-clericalism in 1945. 

The Council of Buddhist Organizations, founded after the Great 
War (1914-18), was the first evidence of the consolidation of 
Buddhism under the changed circumstances of politics and of the 
readiness of the Burmese to base their nationalism on the unity of 
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their religion, Thus die Burmese movement remained mainly 
nationalist, withnat any threat ro the social integrity of die 
country or any immediate danger of social upheaval. Neither in 
social structure nor its religion had been seriously affected, and 
except among die Karens there was no large-scale missionary 
activity'. As a result, Burma, in spite of the economic fight against 
Indians in the country, remained culturally within the same orbit, 
as the fbrcaa of education, nationalism, etc., operating in the two 
countries, were to a large extent similar. 

Siam, under a national monarchy which after die time of Kang 
Chulalankom showed a wise leadership, cautiously embarked on 
a policy of planned Westernization. The Siamese kings and their 
advisers knew the limitations under which they had to work, and 
their policy' WHS directed tins aids the preservation of nation J in¬ 
dependence and steady progress rather rhan towards die achieve¬ 
ment of a position and Importance such as Japan desired fro m the 
very beginning. King Chill dan torn realized that safety ior his 
kingdom lay in the rivalry between France and England, and was 
for the time content to accept the role of a buffer State, which 
enabled him, through a policy of selective adoption, to modernize 
luj State without causing undue social dislocation or disturbing 
rlii- political structure of Siam. The royal Jamily realized early die 
ciim pellin g necessity of adjusting iisclt to Western knowledgc. 
A book about an English governess employed at the court —Aitnit 
and the King of Siam —gives an interesting account of the ten¬ 
tative be ginning s of this policy under King Mankut. Soon, how¬ 
ever, it became dear that the modernization of government re¬ 
quired trained personnel with knowledge of Western conditions! 
and a State-aided policy of sending Students ro Europe was in¬ 
augurated. Though the students selected belonged mainly to die 
aristocracy, the system provided Siam with a corps of young men 
of generally conservative traditions who liad imbibed the learning 
of the West and were prepared to initiate and carry out a policy 
of modernization. King Rama VI, who was himself educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, w'as the leader of this movement. He 
established the Chtdalankorn University, popularized Western 
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literature, frftmoTr translating Shakespeare, introduced European 
game* and generally set himself out co bring Siam in line with 
modern nations- Among his other achievements in the lino was 
the organization of a youth corps known as die ' Wild Tigers* p 
with the object of inculcating the ideals of individual responsibility 
and service among the youth. Civil marriage was introduced, and 
the king made a vigorous cHort io raise die standards ot civic 
action. Rama VI was also a journalist of considerable ability, and, 
writing under the pseudonym Asmbaha or Pegasus, he expounded 
aspects of national policy to his people. 

In Siam t as in Burma, as a result of die sircngtli and vitality 
of the Buddhist church, missionary activities had but little in¬ 
fluence. King Kama here also led a movement for the revival of 
Buddhism. Under bis patronage the Tripitaka was edited and 
published and attempts were made to educate and strengthen 
Buddhist clergy. The monarchy of Siam Msuuied die rifle of the 
Defender of die Buddhist Faith in imitation of the British king's 
Lttle. The conservative but generally enlightened policy followed 
by the monarchy during the critic.il period between 1S70 and 
1920 had the effect of getting Siam dirough die transition without 
violent tumults slid a disorganization Of society* SO that in die 
period following the first War she was enabled rn recover her 
national independence in full by the gradual abolition, through 
negotiation* of the right,* nf extra-territoriality winch the foreign 
nations pnss^sed. The widespread system of peasant proprietor¬ 
ship, die vitality of die Buddhist church, and the ability with 
which the dynasty had handled its foreign relations, preventing die 
growth of bitterness against the Wist ax in Cluna, helped the 
peaceful recovery of the country. 

The revolution of 1^31 in Siam was directed again sc royal auto¬ 
cracy, and die system (no doubt necessary in the early days of 
international rivalry) of limiting the higher appointment* to die 
rather numerous progeny nl King Chulalanknrii. Tins revolu¬ 
tion carried forward the movement for Inode miration and was 
basically nationalist. Apart from the limitation of roy ! preroga¬ 
tive* and die introduction of a system of democratic rut. die 
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leailtfs of the popular movement tended to develop^ policy of 
economic nationdisin, so that the Siamese people could free them- 
selves from die stranglehold which foreigners had obtained on the 
life ot the country. 

In regard to both Burma and Siam, the most significant factor 
is the vitality of Hi nay ana Buddhism. In this, it contrasts widi the 
position of Mai lay ana in China. Though it lias been customary 
for European writers to underestimate die hold of Buddhism on 
the masses p it is undoubtedly true dial die Buddhist clergy and 
religious organization as a whole had bur little inltiiL-ULc on 
national affairs in China. The Confucianism of die mmdarinatc 
prevented any social integration based on Buddhism* except in 
Mongolia. On the other hand, both in Siam and in Burma the 
Hi nay ana showed remarkable strength in its social organization, 
and wsls die grear binding force which enabled both Siamese and 
Burmese societies to noamtain their internal structure and resist, 
with outstanding success the disruptive force alike of missionary 
activities and of Western ideas. 

The complexity of political organization in Indn-Chiua renders 
a brief statement of the position there difficult, Tn Cambodia and 
Laos, where H may ana is strong and die form of government was 
monarchical chough under French authority* the social structure 
has end ured, though the reform move merits have been weak and 
n ot very widespread. In the Empire of Ami am die ConfuoaU 
principles of the court, wcakend by their failure in China, a* also 
by die more direct pressure of the French, proved a fragile defence 
against more aggressive ideas, wliile m Cochin China, under 
direct French administration and with the intensive activities of 
Missions Atangkcs in many areas, there was n breakdown of die 
old system leading to the growth of many curious religious cult* 
such as CaaJaism. Attention in respect of ludo-China has mainly 
been confined to the Comm uubt-led nationalist movement. 
Nationalism* however, is not a new growth in Indo-C hu»a, as 
w ? e have pointed out earlier. The Indo-'Cbinest: never accepted 
French authority voluntarily t and their national pride and culture 
resisted the seductions of associative and assimilative polities of 
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the French. £ut till after the First Great War there was no large- 
scale national movement basing itself on a scheme of internal re¬ 
construction and reform. When that movement started, the 
Russian Revolution had already become a major factor in Eastern 
Asia, and therefore from the beginning the new nationalism of 
Indo-China had a Marxist bias, which later developed into Com¬ 
munist leadership. 

In Indonesia, the Dutch had followed a policy of preserving the 
traditional structure of Indonesian society. Their political rule was 
for a long time indirect, as their interests were confined to a 
scientific exploitation of the resources of the country. By dis¬ 
couraging modem education among the Indonesians, and by 
evolving a system of indigenous education which kept all new 
ideas from schools, the Dutch were able for a very long time to 
prevent the growth of any national movement. They did not 
desire, till the end of the nineteenth century, to exercise any 
cultural influence. For 200 years they made no pretentions to any 
civilizing mission. They were concerned with the riches of 
Indonesia, which it is said constituted one-sixth of the national 
income of the Dutch. • 

But this enforced isolation of Indonesia from the rest of the 
world could not be continued indefinitely. The growth of Pan- 
Islamism in die Middle East and the ferment in the Muslim world 
were bound to affect Indonesia also. The pilgrims to Mecca and 
Medina brought back ideas which penetrated quickly among the 
masses of Indonesians. The work of the Dutch scholars on the 
earlier periods of Indonesian history opened a vista of past glory 
to young Indonesians. Also by the beginning of the century 
Indonesian students began freely to go to Europe, and after the 
First War the movement assumed significant proportions. The 
non-co-operation movement of Mahatma Gandhi in India, no 
less than die successful fight of Zaghlul and the Wafd in Egypt, 
created a new enthusiasm. 

Originally the nationalist party, Budi Utomo , had begun by 
pressing for educational reforms, and had only a very limited 
political character. But from 1908, the period of the young Turk 
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movement in Turkey and the foundation of the Muslim League 
in India, a new party of religious nationalism, Sarckat Islam, takes 
the lead. Before the movement could achieve any success, the 
Russian Revolution shook the Eastern world, and this had the 
effect of introducing an economic basis for political action in the 
country which had so long been dominated by religious ideas. 
The Islamic character of Indonesian society, apart from Holland’s 
set policy«of not disturbing social conditions through missionary 
activities (except in the Moluccas), had so far prevented the 
growth of any large-scale social reform movements in Indonesia. 
But the new parties, under the influence of Marxist thinking, 
were more convinced of the necessity of social and economic 
adjustments than the religious nationalists of the previous era. The 
significant fact may be noted that in Indonesia there is a dual 
inspiration for the movement which led to the recovery of in¬ 
dependence, a strong feeling of religious unity and a growing re¬ 
cognition of the importance of economic and social reorganization. 
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CHRISTIANITY: THE FIRST PHASE 


C hristianity has existed in different pares of Persia* India 
and China from the earliest Limes. The church in Malabar 
claims apostolic origin from St Thomas, and in any case its 
existence is attested by outside authority as early as a,d. sS2. TJic 
Ncstorians were a flourishing community in Persia, and vve have 
the evidence of the Sianiu tablet, discovered in 1625, that 
Nesiorian Christianity had readied China in the seventh century. 
The plate speaks of the arrival of Olopen from the country of 
Syria Tearing the true sacred books* in A.u, 635, and of his 
honourable reception by die Emperor and tii the budding ut 
churches. The tablet, the authenticity of which was long con¬ 
sidered doubtful* has been corroborated in a manuscript discovered 
by Pelliut at Tumg Huan, and now there n. little doubt that a 
Nestorian community did flourish on the western frontier areas 
of China for some centuries. There is also some evidence that 
among the Uigars and ihe Kernits, nomads on die borders of 
China, Neste irian Christianity had made some progress. William 
of Rubruck claims to liavc visited the Kcrair city in 1254 and 
officiated in the church there.* In the extensive dominions of 
Jingtiis Khan there were of course many Christian communities, 
and it is but natural to expect that at the great Khan's court there 
were representatives of both Oriental and Western Christian icy. 
Nestorians flourished in different parrs of the Mongol Empire, 
and Kuyuk, the son of Jinghis, was said to have patronised them 
and given protection to their churches. 

* Hcazlcy: Texts tstid Venbiu . . .v] WlRiam dr RubrUjucs, 
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But the development of interest in the affairs of,the Far East, 
and the dispatch of Christian missions to the Great Khan arose 
from other than religious motives. The appearance of the Mongol 
armies in the heart of Europe had caused widespread terror No 
one knew much about these people. They were spoken of as 
demons with the heads of dogs, and compared to locusts in the 
devastation which they caused and die speed with which they 
struck The Pope called a Council at Lyons m 1245 to discuss how 
Christ'endom could be saved from this calamity. Russian Bishops 
fleeing from their homelands which had already Men to the 
Mongols, gave the Council information about this dreaded people. 
The Council decided to send missions for negotiating with the 
Mongol commanders in areas near to Europe, and with the Great 
Khan himself. A Franciscan Friar, John di Plano Carpim, a native 
of Perugia and a companion of St Francis himself, was selected as 

the priestly ambassaefor. , , 

Plano Carpini, like most Christians of the time, believed that 
the principles of Christianity had only to be expounded to the 
heathen for him to be convinced of their self-evident truth. He 
therefore began by believing that the Khan was on the point of 
becoming a Christian. It is interesting to note that this kind ot 
belief has persisted throughout the history of Christian relanons 
with Eastern rulers—about Akbar, whom the missionaries at his 
court believed to be about to become a Christian, about Kang Hsi 
and Chien Lung, the Chinese Emperors, and recently about the 
Emperor of Japan, who it was hopefully announced was ponder¬ 
ing deeply as to which Christian sect it would be most advan¬ 
tageous for him to adopt. Anyway, Carpim was not left lon gI ® 
doubt, for he himself soon came to the distressing conclusion that 
the Emperor elect had ‘erected the flag of defiance against 
Church of God’. 

Carpini’s mission was not a religious one. It was an attemp. 
under the cloak of religion, to gather information about 
Mongols, about their strength and resources—in tact it w 
mission of espionage. Europe, or Christendom, as it pre erre 
call itself, had no doubt in its own mind as to the rectitu 
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using rdigifvn for poll Li cal purposes and, though in the time of 
Car pint the distinction may not have been dear, tile tradition, 
then begun, of subordinating religion to the interests of the State 
omtiuueJ in varying forms anil degrees to die time of final col¬ 
lapse of Christian missionary activity in the Eist,* 

The next important Christian missionary to visit die Mongols 
was William of Rubruck, HU mission had a curious origin, 
Louis IX of France, then on a crusade in the Near Faff, felt that 
Ills holy War against die Moslems ill the name of religion would 
Stand a greater chance of success if the pmvci lul Mongols could 
he persuaded to join in the attack. For this purpose he decided 
tosend an ambassador to die Great Khan, and the envoy chosen 
was William of Rubruck, a Franciscan friar who was in attend¬ 
ance ou him. After along and tiresome journey, Rubruck reached 
die court of Mangu Khan in December I—5J , Miangu seems to 
have treated him well, but when the frill* began to discourse to 
him on Christianity he was told politely: 'Like the five fingers of 
die hand arc die several ways to Paradise 1 — a sentiment which we 
shall come across often m the history of Christian efforts to 
proselytize the Orient. 

These, and others like Odoric, were only stray figures, whose 
fleeting appearances on the stage ot ©denial history had hut little 
significance. The next champion of Christianity in the East, John 
de Mohlc Corvine, was a personage ot a eh Ik rent stamp. Even 
before his departure for China, Monte Gorvko was a figure of 
major importance in Europe. Born in Apulia in 1246, he was 
Reeled by John PalcokgUH, the Emperor iff the East, at the early 
age of 26 as envoy to Pope Nicholas IV to negotiate die rekrions 
between Constantinople and Rome. Next we hear of him on a 
mission to the Persians^ engaged on die impossible task ot spread¬ 
ing his faith among the Moslems, Disappointed, no doubt, with 
the results of bis dibits in Persia, he returned to Rome and per¬ 
suaded the Pope to send him co the Great Khan. Travelling via 

* For Chri^i.in mknom tn ihc Moneffi see BuJize: .If arris of fcT^rJjj ftfuni 
MouSc: Cferitfiifrtf in Chitki btfarv 15.se>. md Lli Tourctie: A fiittory of Cltrim\w 
MMttkwi m China, Chapter V. 
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India, where he spent a year, Monte Corvino arrived in Khan- 
baliq (Peking) shordy after the death of the great Khubilai. 

Monte Corvino did not have an easy time in Peking. The Nes- 
torians at the Mongol court saw in him a rival and intrigued 
against him. Though this opposition caused him no little trouble, 
he settled down to his work. He built a church, bought forty 
boys as slaves and baptized them—a curious method of spreading 
the faith. -They were in due time promoted to be catechists and 
priests. Learning the language, he wrote his own psalters and 
other necessary literature for the Catholic ritual, and carried on 
his work with zeal and devotion. It is difficult to judge the 
amount of his success, for his letters to Europe are untrustworthy 
in this matter and could not be checked. He claimed, however, 
that the Khan honoured him beyond all other prelates and that 
at the court he was recognized as the Pope s Legate, which would 
appear to have been rficrely a veiled suggestion that this dignity 
should be conferred on him. 

In distant Rome, Monte Corvino’s letters were received with 
enthusiasm as proof of the readiness of the East to accept Chris¬ 
tianity, and the Pope, in a spirit of optimism, created the arch- 
episcopal Sec of Khanbaliq (Peking), but Monte Corvino, who 
died, in 1328, enjoyed his dignity only for a short time. The 
Archbishopric continued in name for a few years more, but there 
is very little information about those sent out to replace him. 
Barely a quarter of a century after Monte Corvino s death the 
entire organization had ceased to function, widiout leaving any 
noticeable trace of so many years of devoted activity. 

This outcome throws considerable doubt on the reports of 
success, supplied by these zealous workers to the authorities in 
Europe. Monte Corvino was no doubt a remarkable man, devout, 
dedicated to the propagation of the faith, prepared to undergo 
every kind of suffering for the sake of what he considered to be 
the divine truth. But the very fact that his prosclytization began 
with the purchase of boys as slaves, for purposes of baptism, clearly 
shows what his idea of conversion was. It never struck him that 
his own faith had to be explained and justified to a nation w 
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hjiil its own-.view* and id™ on religious matters Lite missions 
in later times also, it is numbers char mastered to him, and 
whether the conversions were hy purchase or by rice, so long a* 
it could be reported to Rome due die number of believers was 
increasing daily, he felt that his mission was achieving success 
The structure of hope built on m fragile a foundation crumbled 
in a few years, and the historians oi Clit istian activity have been 
led to bewail the tragedy that, after so much of herorr effort, it 
disappeared without leaving any visible result. 


CHAPTER 2 


INDIA; REGINNINGS 
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T 1 ifg next stage of Christian activity started with the arrival ot 
the Portuguese in Asia. The Portuguese authority in die 
East was based on die Bulls of Calixrus 111 , Nicholas V W 
Alexander VI, dividing die newly 'discovered' lands between 
Spain and Portugal and imposing on chose monarch^ the duty of 
propagating the Christian faith. Nnmr.illy the Portuguese kitLg 
and his. officers allowed a zeal for evangelization which was 
understandable. 

With the Portuguese, Christianization was a State enterprise 
Dorn Manod, grarcflil for the allocation of half the world to 
him* took upon himself the duty of forth cring the interests of the 
church in die newly-discovered lands. The king paid for the entire 
ecclesiastical establishment in the East* Evangelization, as muds as 
trade and administration, was therefore a Crown monopoly, it 
least to scare with. It was on ly a hundred and twenty-three yean 
after Vasco da Gama** arrival in India that the Papacy texjL 
in hand the organization of Smicta Gtingrcgttflo dc Proptigmdit FsA■- 
(The Holy Office) to control and co-ordinate missionary wort 
Before that time the doctrine of Pad road o (Jus ptitrmatuj estate 
Ibhcd by the Papal Bull of November j + 1314) vested tlic 
authority effectively in die hands tsf the Portuguese Crown in the 
areas where iPortugal chimed political rights. It is interesting r o 
note dial the last vestige of Padroado, the claim of approving 
appointment of Catholic bishops tn certain pans ot India, was 
given up by Portugal only in 1950* 

For the work of large-skit; conversion the Portuguese had but 
little opportunity in India. Their territorial possessions in India 
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were small and unimportant at id therefore their zeal to convert 
the Indian was limited by their resources. In die port of Cochin, 
a small fortified enclosure, only Clinicians were allowed to live. 
In die city of Gm t the Church claimed more privileges than even 
the Sinfc. The I rauriscans were established there in 1517, Tn 1534, 
Goa was made a bishopric with authority extending over die 
entile far Eist. Dam Joan lit in the meantime began to feel that 
the heathens were not hiring dealt with as rigorously a^he should 
have liked, and issued special instructions to liis Viceroy, John de 
Castro, eo cake the severest possible measures to root out die 
infidels. Special privikges were given to rhe convert? and, under 
his inspiration, Hindu temples in Goa were destroyed, and rheir 
property confiscated and distributed to religious orders in 1540. 
The most violent measures of persecution were put into effect, 
though the administration ic&n$ to have been not wholly in 
agreement with this policy. Ecclesiastical court* began to condemn 
heretics, even before the Inquisition was officially established 
(ij6o). These measures had called forth from rhe greatest of 
Portuguese poets* Camoens, the severe condemnation: 4 You who 
Luiirp the title of the messengers of Cud, do you think you arc 
following St Thomas/ 

fn t54i (April 7}, Frauds Xavier, the greatest figure in the 
history of Christianity in Asia after St Thomas die Apostle, set 
out from Lisbon to Lidia, hi 1539* Joao 10 had written to his 
represent an vc in Rome to request rhe Pope to recommend to 
him priests of zeal, devotion and ability to undertake mission 
work hi India. Among those recommended Was a young Navar- 
rib, Francois de Jassu y Xavier, who had been educated at Paris 
and had there come under the influence of Ignatius Loyala. Xavier 
may be said to have embodied the spirit of the great religious re¬ 
vival then taking place in Catholic countries. Devout, disciplined 
*5 a soldier of Christ, prepared to undergo every suffering, and 
with a blind but overwhelming belief in the Divine inspiration of 
his mission, Xavier $Ct out to conquer the East lor Christianity, 
His tenderness, his love lor the poor and die lowly, and bis 
supreme and unshakable confidence in the righteousness and 
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urgency of his work* gave the necessary strength loi ji great effort 
towards Christianization, which spread in his lifetime from Gog 
to Japan. Arriving in India with the double dignity of a Pap.u 
Nuncio and. a Royal (Portuguese) Inspector of Minions. Xavier 
scr himself to the Usk of organising minion work m Goa, k n 
stated dial when he sccppcd ashore, instead of going to the 
Archbishop's palace in a palanquin, he walked barefoot EO a lepers’ 
hospital and began at once washing their sores. In 1542 he estab¬ 
lished there the great college of St Paul for the training of Asian 
missionaries. As during the next hundred years entry of mis¬ 
sionaries into the Far East was permitted only through Goa, thu 
institution played a most notable part 111 Christian activity m 
Asia Japanese, Chinese, Amiaimtcs and others from the East were 
brought to this college for training. Also, as we shall see, mmt nf 
the notable European workers in the mission Held in the Far Eui 
underwent a preliminary training in Goa before they were 
assigned ro their posts, 

Xavier was, however, dissatisfied with this kind of organiu- 
tinual and adminisnative work. His consuming desire was to 
spread the message of Christ, and he left Goa soon to take up 
work among the hdicrfolk along the Malabar coast- Through hk 
comestntii, piety and devotion he was able, in some measure, 10 
reach thcie poor folk. It should also be remembered that on the 
Malabar coast Christianity was not an unknown religion, though 
the Malabar Christians had for long given up prosdytizatfon. The 
fishcrfnlk among whom he preached listened CO his voice and 
some conversions were also effected. Not content with such 
minor successes as he w as able to achieve, Xavier left the shore? 
of India in search of fresh pastures in the Far East* where we shall 
follow his activities later. Before leaving Cochin lie wrote EO 
King Joao ID as follows: ’To your servants you must declare si 
plainly as possible .*. that the only w ay of escaping your wrath 
and of obtaining your favour is to make as many Christians as 
possible in tin: errantries over which they rule/ 

The Jesuit missions which he established in India took up the 
work with enthusiasm. Tile results, however, fell far short oi 
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expectations £ill Roberto Jc Nubile tame to be ill ch-nge of die 
mis-iou in Madura. Father dc Nobile, who was related to die 
highest families in Italy, was a person of-great intellectual gills. 
After ^period of observation lie reached die firm conclusion that 
Christianity would have but little success in India if it kept to its 
Western garb and refused to understand the mind and thought 
of the people of the country. In tfKtfj be obtained the approval of 
che Society to undci take a serious study of Hinduism* with die 
object, as he stated, of learning bow bc^t to argue with the 
Brahmin leaders and expose the weaknesses cf their creed, Madura 
ms in many ways suited hit rim purpose, It had been a living 
centre of Hindu Culture for over 1,500 yean,, a citadel of orthodoxy 
and a pUcc of great learning associated with a brilliant court and 
a celebrated temple, Nobile put on the garb of an ascetic student 
md, closely tallowing die social habits of Brahmins, was able 10 
obtain assistance from learned pundit* tu h* search for the prin¬ 
ciples of Hindu religious thought. After many years of arduous 
work, in the course of which he acquired a fair mastery of 
Sanskrit p die classical language of Hindu scriptures, and a fami¬ 
liarity with the (doctrines uf Hinduism, he announced himself 
ready to meet in argu mem the learned Brahmins of the capital in 
a religion* depuration. He even published a book in Sanskrit 
giving an orthodox statement of Christian beliefs. The line he 
took was one to which India was long accustomed: dm of 
Sihtnsrilta I'jdri, that is, public argumentation according to well 
accepted rules. How deep-rooted this custom was may be seen 
from the description that Hsuerii Tsing gives of many stidi dis- 
croons in which he participated in the seventh century'. An¬ 
nouncing himself as the champion of a new margx or way* which 
was both orthodox and in the true line of Indian religion* evolu¬ 
tion, he endeavoured to uphold the tenets uf Chnstianky ill 
terms of Upamshadie thought. He Lived among the Brahmins as 
a Brahmin, strictly observing the taboos and practices of that caste. 
Mobile secured some notable converts and' is said to have gained 
pupuhrity at court and the respect of orthodox Brahmin circles. 
But his very success led to his undoing. Tile oilier impious had 
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watched with suspicion and with dogmatic intolerance Nobile’s 
attempt to present Christianity in Hindu terms and his com¬ 
promise with Indian social customs. An acrimonious controversy 
followed, as a result of which Nobile was recalled to Rome and 
escaped canonical penalties mainly because of his high social con¬ 
nections* 

The Nobile experiment was given up, and intolerance of things 
Indian became the characteristic of missionary zeal in India* The 
acts of the Synod of Diamper list a very large number of pro¬ 
hibitions against Hindu practices which had crept into the social 
life of the Malabar Christians, and the new missionary effort was 
careful to avoid any compromise with Hindu life or religion* In 
fact, the eating of beef was held to be almost as necessary for a 
Christian convert as a baptism itself, for according to the Hindu 
practices of the time the eating of cow's flesh put one altogether 
outside the pale of Hinduism, 

A curious interlude in missionary history in India is the appear¬ 
ance of Jesuit fathers in die Mogul court. The Emperor Akbar, 
who had come to the throne shortly after the death of Francis 
Xavier, developed an interest in free religious discussions, and for 
this purpose invited leading representatives of all known religions 
to his court. The presence of scholarly Jesuit fathers in Goa was 
reported to the Emperor, and they were also summoned to the 
court* The missionaries travelled to Agra with their usual optim¬ 
ism, happy in the feeling that a way had at least been opened to 
preach the message in the heart of die Empire itself. They were 
received with great courtesy, and Akbar, with that insadable 
curiosity that characterized him, asked them many questions about 
their faith and patiently listened to their expositions. But the de¬ 
bates in the Ihadat Khatia, or the House of Worship, where Akbar 
got the leaders of different religions to argue out the points of 
faith, displeased the missionaries greatly. Their intolerance of 
other religions, their dogmatic assertions about the monopoly of 
Divine truth which they claimed to possess, and their supercilious 
attitude towards the exponents of other faiths, were unwelcome 
also to the Emperor. The discussions between the religious 
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leader*. were, of course, fimlc, and die missionaries, after alter¬ 
nating fur a Lime between ardent hopes and bitter disappointments, 
gave up the attempt to convert dir Grand Mogul. 

One other occasion when missionary efforts of die Portuguese 
and itie Jesuits Liine into conflict with die Moguls may be men¬ 
tioned. In 1632, the Jesuits, near a Portuguese trading post in 
Bengal, entered actively on a career of proselytuition. Two slave 
girls of Mnmtsz Mnhai—the Queen in whose honour the iiin- 
peror later built the Taj Mahal—were captured bv die Portuguese 
and, it would seem, were forcibly converted. On this, die Mogul 
court decided to punish the foreigners. Shah Johans armies had 
no difficulty in expelling die Portuguese from didr settlement. 
Mute disui four thousand Portuguese either lost dieir lives or were 
taken captive. No further attempt was made seriously to pro¬ 
pagate Christianity within the Mogul Empire. 

After die decay of Portuguese power Ivy 1660, die active in¬ 
terest 111 mission work declined even in South India. The cathe¬ 
drals and colleges of Goa Loiniuued to dissipate the revenues of 
the Portuguese establishments. Apart from hiking after die 
spiritual welfare of the Larin Christians on die coast, it undertook 
no serious mission work. Also it should be emphasized that the 
example uf Goa was disastrous for missionary activities in India 
generally. The ruthless destruction off Jindu temples and religious 
institutions, the proscription of non-Christians From participation 
in die Government and the general in tolerance of the authorities 
were well known all over India, and revolted die conscience of 
both Hindus and Muslims alike. Simao Botelho, a loyal and 
courageous officer, in fact warned the king in Lisbon that 'there 
are some who Want to force people to be Christians and who 
worry die Hindus, so that people fly from the land* (of Goa), 
The establishment of the Inquisition in Goa in ijGi and die utile 
da Jt (first instance in i$tij} further destroyed any chance of i 
sympathetic attitude towards missionary effort under the Por¬ 
tuguese in the powerful Hindu courts which ruled South Jndil 
at the rime. 

The European nations rhat followed the Portuguese into the 
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Indian Ocean were interested solely in trade, and as they wire 
organized as commercial corporations, the question of converting 
the heathen was of no significance ro them. The Portuguese, ™ 
the other hand, had looked upon the furtherance of Christian re¬ 
ligion as an essential part ofrhdr work in tire Easr and as a mission 
entrusted to diem by the Holy Sec. The activities of the trading 
companies, which supplanted Portuguese power in Indian waters, 
did not at. all further missionary interests- Also, the Dutch, who 
followed immediately after the Portuguese, and the British, who 
finally displaced die ethers by the end of the eighteenth century, 
were Protestants and had no sympathy with the activities of the 
Catholic orders, Protesr.mt missionary zeal had not yet developed 
and, consequently, with die disappearance of Portuguese power 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, the first phase of 
evangelization may be said to have come to a dose in India. 

The Catholic missionaries, during the period of Portuguese 
leadership, had some notable achievements ro their credit, which 
may also be mentioned here. An early Jesuit priest, Tidier Ejiavu— 
he was an Fngli'hman from Wiltshire by die name of Stephens 
mastered die Indian languages, studied Sanskrit and wrote a 
lengthy epic poem in Maradii on the life of Christ. I he hoi 
printing press in India was set up by Jesuit priests in Goa- They 
also founded some seminaries which, though meant for the educa¬ 
tion of priests, seem to have deviated some attention to the study 
of Indian languages. At the college of Ambalakkad, near Cochin, 
Sanskrit and Tamil were taught. It is also claimed that a Spanish 
lay brother, Gonsalves, cut the first Tamil type. It is conceivable 
that, but for die intervention of the Dutch, the Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries, with decreasing prospects of proselyfixation, might 
have turned their activities to cultural channels, but this eppor* 
tuniry was not given to them. 


CHAPTER 3 

THE FAR EAST UNTIL 1723 


F rom his triumphs in the Indian field Xavier arrived in 
Malacca in September 1545. As in Goa, he found the Por¬ 
tuguese there steeped in vice. According to Catholic evi¬ 
dence, quoted in Brou’s life of Xavier, ‘the life in Malacca was 
voluptuous, and abandoned, without any relation to Christian 
morality’. Such a situation was extremely painful to one of 
Xavier’s temperament and, after much prayer and self-mortifica¬ 
tion, he set about his dual path of reformthg the Portuguese and 
preaching to the infidels. In both he seems to have met with only 
a moderate amount of success and, as his enthusiastic biographer 
says, ‘for all the saint’s extraordinary activity the Malaccans re¬ 
mained indifferent to his message’. 

From Malacca, Xavier sailed to the Indonesian Islands. In 
Amboyna some families had been baptized earlier in 1537. It is 
said that these were indigenous people who were there resisting 
the pressure of Islam. When the saint reached Amboyna these 
early converts had disappeared, but he settled down to work 
among the poor and lowly people of the coast. His greatest 
achievement in conversion is thus reported by Simon Serrano: 
‘The chief of one of the smaller islands was being besieged by his 
neighbour. The enemies were at the point of success owing to 
lack of water, when Xavier told the besieged chief that, if he was 
permitted to erect a cross, God would give them water. This was 
done and immediately rain began to fall and the chief and his 
followers allowed themselves to be baptized.’ Apart from such 
miracles, his career in the Archipelago was a shining example of 
true missionary work. In Amboyna he went among people 
stricken down by pestilence, nursed and looked after them. He 
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fed and dothed the poor abandoned folk, and by, his charity, 
kindness nnd gentleness of disposition, this true soldier of God 
achieved a great measure of success. 

It was while die apdstlc was in Mala era, on his way hack, that 
lie cunt across a Japanese named Anjiro. who was a fugitive from 
the justice of his country, Anxious to discover new fields to con¬ 
quer for Christ, Xavier made inquiries from Anjiro about the 
spiritual stile of Japan, and was given glowing accounts of the 
people of the Empire being ready to receive the message of 
Christ, Anjiro accompanied Xavier to Goa, where be was 
entered at St Paul's College for rheological studies, in i J 4 P X«itx 
sex sail lor Japan, accompanied hy tilts disciple and six other 
companions. In August he arrived at Kagoshima, in die fiefoI the 
Satsuma Daimyo, w ho received Xavier kindly and with courtesy. 
Ill this fief Xavier and Ids companions Started on the work of 
prosdytiration in earnest. lie had some minor successes, ioi 
Xavier had die gift of languages and had been able in a short 
time to pick up elementary Japanese, But soon he came up again it 
die Buddhist del gy. who, well grounded in their own faith, were 
able to argue with die Jesuit on theological matters, dissatisfied 
with the slow progress which he was making, and lacmg the 
hostility of the public as a result of intemperate language in which 
the man of God condemned the national customs and habits o! 
the Japanese, Xavier set out for the capital, Miyako. to try and 
crown his missionary efforts by converting the Emperor himself- 
Trudging alone on foot, the heroic priest, sublime in his faith :md 
his self-confidence, reached the capital after a long and tedious 
journey. There disappointment awaired him but, nothing daunted, 
he canto back and took to preaching, again with little success. 
After a short time Xavier returned to Goa in IJ51. 

The correspondence of the Jesuits front Japan makes curious 
reading. Apart Irani their own blind faith in their mission thej 
saw die hand of the devil everywhere frustrating their valiant 
efforts to save die souls of tin believers- They saw it more especially 
in Buddhist monks, whose opposition had dashed the fond hope* 
that Xavier had cherished on die strength of Anjiro i optimistic 
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accounts, Jppor.ince of Asian religions made it impossible tor 
Xavier to estimate die strength of the forces lie had m contend 
with. To him die Buddha wa^a demon: the Japanese people were 
living in nioi3serous sin and in grave peril of thdr souls. Therefore 
Ills approach seemed 10 the Japanese anything bur friendly* and 
consequently his work, based as it was on ignorance, prejudice 
and fanaticism, produced but negligible results, 13ut disappointed 
though he was, Xavier was not die man to shov 1 St, From 
Malacca he wrote ro Ignatius Loyola that the people of Japan were 
'Waiting to rereive the gospel, and asked that more workers might 
be sent there. 

WhPc in japan > Xavier heard of die Empire of China and of 
its greatness. Here was a new field for his activity. He could 
nut have been ignorant of the history of Monte Gotrino; and. 
fired by the ambition to convert so renowned a people, he set 
out for China. But he was not destined to Teach there. On a rocky 
little island oft’the Kwangtung coast, the indomitable old man 
waited for a ship to uke him to the mainland. No help was forth¬ 
coming, and even die Portuguese, the self-proelahncd propagators 
of Christianity in the East, refused assistance. There on Decem¬ 
ber 2 P 1332, Francis Xavier died, attended only by hiv Chinese 
servant, whom he had named Antonio, 

Xavier is acclaimed a$ one of the heroic figures of Christian 
adventure in the East. Though his work ended in failure, and 
though Christianity has made ni> appreciable advance during the 
AQO years that followed his acti vities cither in India or in Japan, he 
towe rs above all who followed him by his sympathy for the poor 
and the lowly, by his energy and spirit, by his urrer fearlessness 
in die face nf dangers qnd hts supreme lakh in his mission. His 
arrogance—for there is no doubt that he was arrogant where non- 
Chrktian belief was concerned—was not personal; Ins dogmatism 
acid intolerance were the outcome of his blind faith; but these 
qualities, which roused so much animosity against him that he 
was inclined to sec die devil everywhere, went with a true 
humility of spirit, a genuine sense of charity and br other liness and 
an identification of himself with the poor. The spirit of it frauds 
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Xavier has therefore been an inspiration foe gemmations of 
Christian workers in India, Cliiua and Japan. 

The missionary dforts in China ]iad in die meantime made no 
progress, owing to the strict prohibition which the Chinese 
authorities had enforced, following their first contact with the 
Portuguese, as described earlier. The Portuguese 1 ud T however, 
established themselves in Macao, winch, though indeed micro¬ 
scopic in extent* had grown into an important centre of trade. 
There in T5G5 the Jesuits built a residence. The mission grew 
rapidly, and when in 1527 Alexander Valignanh the Jesuit visitor 
to die indies, arrived in Macao, he saw what an opportunity this 
base provided for missionary activity in China. In the following 
year Michael Ruggieri joined him, and between them rhey laid 
the foundations of a strange experiment which led to one uf die 
mast extraordinary chapters of ecclesiastical controversy. With 
die arrival of Valigndii begins the second stage in die modem 
attempt to evangelize Asia. 

The attempt ot rh;: Portuguese authorities, secular and ccdcuias- 
ticaf and of missionaries like Francis Xavier up to the time oe 
Valignanij was to carry the heathen fort by assault. Christian trad 
was 50 evident, and the necessity for salvation so great, that it 
appeared to them that to temporize was in itself a sin. The Slate 
enterprise in Christianization which die Portuguese attempted at 
Goa, Cochin and dicii own fortified centres, was one of con¬ 
version by force and it met with success only in limited area. 
But even in chose places, though inquisition and torture and sonic 
fancy' punish men t + lake compulsory attendance by non^Chnstiatis 
during long Christian sermons, sveie enforced, the attempt to 
Christianize was not a complete success, for even in Goa die 
majority of the population after 430 years of Portuguese rale b still 
non-Christian* Private enterprise in Christianization, even when 
directed by men like Francis Xavier, had failed even more 
signally. Clearly die strategy of direct assault had to be given u[u 
and a new Une evolved by winch the light of truth could be 
made visible ro the Asian eye. This was what Valignam md 
Ruggkri now attempted to do* 
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The new policy was for tlu> missionaries to conciliate the high 
officials and to render special service to them which would make 
them valuable to those in aqihority* Ill order to do so, \t was 
necessary to study the language, manners and customs of die 
country and confora* to the life and etiquette of the circles in 
whidh they aspired to move, Valignani and Rnggicri set them¬ 
selves to this task, hi ] 58a they petitioned a Kwattglung official 
for interview, and were invited to the provincial heSdqiiarters. 
Ruggieri and his assistant, Pasio F proceeded to ChaoChing; where 
they discarded their own dress and adopted die habiliments of 
Buddhist monks, and were received by die mandarin with 
courtesy, Ruggieri and his companion flattered the official by 
presents of clocks and other inventions, and were in return given 
a plot of land a* the sire for a church and accorded ikirmission to 
travel within die province. Ruggieri settled down to study the 
language seriously and to build his rhurcli. It is, however, w be 
noted that during tills early period neither Ruggieri nor Pasio 
i mi turned the subjeer of religion or of their desire to preach die 
gospel. On the transfer of the official they had tu return to Macao, 
though they were later per mi tied to stay in Chao Chow, a town 
ill die district. 

But the way had been opened In the meantime, however* 
trouble started between die Jitlemu champions of Christianity. 
Tlie Spaniards, well established in the Philippines, thought that 
China was their legitimate sphere. The Dominicans* who had 
been settled in Manila, had made various efforts to secure a foot- 
hold for activities On the mainland. This was stoutly opposed by 
the Portuguese who* under the Padroado system, claimed the sole 
right of evangelizirion in the Ease. Therefore, the effort* from 
Manila did not meet with any success, nor indeed could the 
Spaniards with their experience of forcible conversions in Mexico 
and the Philippines have helped the evangelists in China, This 
conflict, however, was a symptom of deep-seated differences 
which, though temporarily settled by a papal brief—£v Pa&orilU 
Qj}iri&, dated 1 5$5—laying down that no missionary was allowed 
to enter China, except through Goa, were destined to persist for 
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another hundred years and prtm: Jfsastrous during tlr; bitter 'War 
of Rites’ which made the evangelization of Asi a a major problem 
of Christian controversy. 

During his stay in Chao Cliing, Ruggbri had been joined by a 
remarkable young man whose name, Mattto Ivied, was destined 
ro rcsmitid in controversy all over the world for over a century. 
Rind* was born (October fS t 1552) m Maccrra, a little town in the 
papal States. Though his parents desired him to study law and 
sent him for that purpose to Rome, he seems, while in that city, 
to have fallen under a double attraction,thatofChvios, the mathe¬ 
matician, and of the leaders of the Society of Jesus. Under Clavias 
he pursued a course of studies in higher mathematics and sstre- 
nomy, becoming a scholar* of some note. Me also joined thcjestiii 
order and was sent out to the East in 1577- Reaching G01 in the 
following year, Ried joined St Paul's College to finish his 
theological studies. He spent a period of three years in tbi 
metropolis of Catholicism in the East and finally joined Valigtiatii 
at Macao in 1 jBa. 

Ricci’s scholarship and studious habit! attracted die Chinese 
scholars in Chao Chow, where the mission had settled down, and 
he became a person of some importance in the scholarly circles 
of the town. His contacts with the littlltti of the place convinced 
him that influence in China could only radiate from Peking. And 
to that city he was determined to go at whatever cost. Peking thus 
became his lodestar and his ambition was to secure the favour of 
the Emperor, so that from so privileged a position he could preach 
rhe gospel, without fear of interference, nor so much of local 
officials who could of course be bribed but of popular animosity, 
from which he had suffered atborh Chao Ching and Chao Chow. 

In ijpj, Ricci set our tor the capital- After many disappoint¬ 
ments and considerable delay he arrived in Peking in 159®' 
carried with liitn not many copies of religious hooks, but an 
assortment of watches, docks, scientific instruments and other 
rarities with which he hoped to convince the court of his learning 

♦See B P. Henri Bernard. S.J.: U Phr M. kieti et b * 
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anj bis usefulness. Disappointment again awaited him there, for 
after i short stay of two months he had to flee the capital and 
return co Nanking, There Ricci spenr a year perfecting his Chinese 
and gaining the friendship of officials and scholars in the southern 
capital. Ricci himself attributed his popularity with the literati in 
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diat rity tn their curiosity to see a learned foreigner* the reputation 
he had acquired of possessing the secret of alchemy, Jiis venerable 
appearance, foreign curios, docks anti instruments, skill in mathe¬ 
matics, curiosity about his theories regarding. memory-training 
and* lasr of all, interest in his religious vicvv_< r I Ic also took die pre¬ 
caution this time of sending for more magnificent presents for 
the Emperor. After these elaborate preparations, Rind again set 
out for Peking, but on the way his movements aroused suspicion 
and he was thrown into jail. After some time, however, he was 
allowed to proceed. 

Ried and hi* companions were permitted ro present their gifts 
before die empty throne after the ncecssnry prostrations. The 
Emperor seems lo have been impressed most by die chiming 
clock, and Ritei was given permission to reside in the capital auJ 
aUotted a pension from die treasury ior his expenses* He lived En 
Peking ten year*, cringing and kow-towing to the great, expound¬ 
ing cautiously die doctrines of his religion and preparing die way 
for more aggressive evangelization at a later time. 

Ried's strength lay in the fact that early in liis Chinese srnia 
he detected rhe conflict between Buddhism and Confudanutis. 
Realizing intuitively that die greatest obstacle to Christianity w;u 
the religion of the Buddha, Ried identified himself with the 
Confudans and was unsparing in lib attack on Buddhism. In hu 
one notable work, Tim Chu Shift I, or the Teachings of die Lord 
of Heaven, lie made an attempt to quote from the Confonan 
canon in support of the Christian doctrines. His object wo* ie 
show that Confucian doctrine did not conflict with Christianity* 
Siding with the Conhirians, lie attacked die Buddhists and was in 
turn attacked by them. This tactic gave hint and his cumpanso”* 
a temporary popularity with the Confucian officials at the comt 

Ricci died in t6io, leaving the control of the mission to Longa- 
hard! At the time of his death, he is said to have remarked: I 
leave you facing an open dtHirf The door was undoubtedly open 
for docks, mathematics, astronomy and chares, bur hardly ior 
Christianity as Ricci seems to have believed. This became dear 
the very ncxr year when Father dc Ursis, to whom Ried han 
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01 muted liit: duty of looking after the Peking residence, was ex¬ 
pelled ftom tile capital. After nineteen years, however. die ^ucs- 
cion of reforming die calendar came up for consideration, and 
one Hsu Kuang<hi, who was said to be a Christian, petitioned 
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the throne to employ foreign scholars for this purpose* In Sepcein- 
ber lfiag, Hsu and rhr Jesuit Adam Scliall von Dell* were en¬ 
trusted with this task. The work of smuggling religion into Chinn 
through mathematics and astronomy, which Ricci had dreamed 
of, was now to he seriously attempted. 

The wort of the astrological bureau {euphemistically termed 
astronomical by the Jesuits), to which Schall was appointed, was 
not strictly speaking a scientific one. Its main business Was die 
preparation of an official calendar, containing auspicious dates for 
almost every event of domestic or national importance. The system 
was originally borrowed from India, where it stilt prevails, arid 
marriages, domestic ceremonies, laying of foundation stones for 
houses’ naming of children arc *11 governed in most Hindu 
families by the position of tire scars. In the Hindu Kingdom of 
Nepal, the Royal Proclamation of Reform in 1951 had ro wait 
for two days for an auspicious conjunction of stars. Tn (-Inna also, 
till the Communists prohibited die issue of old-style calendars 
giving auspicious dices and substituted it by the Marxist calen¬ 
dar in 195r, the 'Importance of astrological calculations was im¬ 
mense, It is to tilts cask that Sell all was appointed. 

This appointment, while it gave Schall .1 position of some im¬ 
portance in the capital, involved no toleration of Christianity. 
Also, it gravely com promised the position of the Jesuits, and this 
fact was not lost sight of by their rivals and adversaries in Manila 
and in Europe, and was indeed looked upon with some doubt by 
a section of the Society itself. Among those who protested against 
tins open alliance with astrology were Mughalens, who in 1 
vigorous pamphlet exposed the Jesuit methods, and Vittorio Ricci 
who. from Manila, also petitioned Rome about it. That Sehall 
was nm only unscrupulous but dishonest in the use of his know¬ 
ledge is dearly established by the fact that he did not hesitate to 
interpret the sun spots cm one occasion as representing the hostile 

* Bom at Cologne in 1591, Schall received »ii excellent cduMtinn, ach^ne 
cutisidcrahle dnuncnoi: in TruKhematics anti iscmnomy. He <^ni p w 

Eli 1 fii2 t and after workitig iri Si,tnfu .and I Lmgehov^ returnfn to Peking Cfl ^ f 
up eh e work of rcior miug die calendar. 
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influences the EuddUlt priests, near die Emperor. Sdnll and 
hi.s friends were supposed" to be promoting the truth of dieir re¬ 
ligion by rhi^ kind of deceit. 

The Jesuit Jitronomers held their position against the Modems* 
whom they had displaced, and a succession of them were ap¬ 
pointed co the bureau for a period of a hundred years, Christian 
historians have been inclined co see in 'His a great advance for the 
cause of their religion, and lire impression lias been ^treated dot 
die Jesuits in Peking enjoyed immense prestige with diose in 
authority. There is very little substance in these claims, llie posts 
to which they were appointed came 1 airly low down in the 
official hierarchy, and though they gave diem some prestige with 
die public, they carried no political influence beyond that of an 
opportunity to intrigue, Schall and his successors were able* 
through influence with their patrons, to assure the security of 
the workers in the districts, and die £aft that the missions had 
friends in the capital no doubt helped in the work. The supreme 
achievement was, however, not in the sphere of religion* as we 
shall see K hue in being able to hold the push h'r over :i hundred 
years* which argues as much for the wisdom of the Emperors 
who desired to utilize the superior mathematical knowledge of die 
priests as fur die accunirmjdatiiij' temper of the successive heads of 
the Peking mission. 

The rule of die Ming Dynasry was fast ending* and in 1634 
Tai Tsung established the Ching Dynasty and began inter veuuig 
in China. At this desperate turn of events, die Ming Emperor 
turned to his European astrologers, whose skill in sciences had 
been widely publicised by their followers, and asked them to 
mauuJaicture cannon tor him. To profess inability would have 
been *to lose face'* and the astronomer, having once compromised 
with Ills conscience and engaged himself to assise astrology, the 
priest found no difficulty to turn annoum-in-chief to the Em- 
peron To him it did not seem inappropriate that the cannon he 
cast should even be named after Christian saints. One curious in¬ 
cident about the fall of the Mings is diat, as a kit gamble after they 
had lost their throne* an elderly concubine of die Pretender Kwri 
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Wing's father, became Christian. together with some-of the other 
ladies. Father Koffler who baptised the deposed monarch's 
family, gave the name Helene to .the dowager concubine ar.J 
Marie to the mother of die Emperor and Anne iu die wife of the 
Emperor. The Pretender's son was baptized Coiiflamm^ in tin- 
hope, no doubt, that when restored to die dragon throne he Would 
do for Asia what Ins earlier namesake had done tor Europe, In 
1647 the 'Empress' Helene lent a mission ro Europe in the hope 
char die Christian Powers would rally to her cause—an laddeat 
which was to find a strange repetition exactly 300 years afterward* 
in Madame Chiang Kai-shek 5 appeal io her missionary patrols 
in America to come to the help of her husband* The "Empress 5 
mission had very little success, but her envoy met the French 
Ambassador in Venice, d'Argeiison, The Doge aba received diem. 
The mutthm arrived in Rome in 1653 and stayed there till I6flj, 
Tlie letter to the Pope was also delivered, but the Holy See was 
better informed about the position in Chun and naturally at¬ 
tached no political importance to tile incident * 

Schalf* though'die recipient of much favour from die Mings, 
held fast to lib job, and was naturally anxious to be continued in 
his pose by the Manditci. In 1630 die Manchu Emperor, Shun 
Chih, gave ScJiall a learned tide and permitted the Jesuits to buifd 
a church- SchaEI made himself useful in many minor capacities 
especially as interpreter for foreign diplomatic missions, and led 
a courtier's life* The young Emperor seems to have been attracted 
by him, and as he was naturally suspicions of Cliinesc, over whom 
the Manetm rule had not yet become firmly established, he pro¬ 
bably turned to die foreign scholar for occasional advice, Bui 
from the ddes conferred on Schn.ll. it is clear that such position 
as he earned at court had nothing to do with his religion, Scball. 
in fact* had been nominated Vice-President of the office of 
Imperial SaLrihee—a strange post for a Christian priest to hold— 

* A desorption of this ixrisskrti and its activities ui Venice will be found sn 
mi artklr by Girard de EUdle m T*mm ;w, Vol. 1+ fp. SP-p? 
bos ak* puhluhcd jforig with hn Jtriclc the *pifcajmriUati^c> B placing \o ™ 

mutton* 
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die Superintendent of the Iryp^rinil Stud and High Honourable 
Bearer of me Imperial Banquet! Butt alas, the Emperor who 
made Sc hall the Bearer of the Imperial Banquet did not live much 
longer for die Jesnir to carry our rhe dudes of his office* or for the 
Son of Heaven to enjoy the honour of being waited on at table 
by a Jesuit priest! 

The new Emperor was no other than Kang Fbi T one of die 
greatest and most powerful of the rulers who sat on *be Dragon 
Throne, SchaD, die Vice-President of the office of Imperial 
Sacrifice, was appointed one of tile young Emperor's tutors, and 
had in that capacity access to his imperial pupil. Even before Kang 
Hsi had succeeded to rhe throne, the missionaries and their doc¬ 
trines had bccii subjected to a vigorous criticism by a Chinese 
scholar, Yang Kuang-hsien. who denounced the new doctrines 
as being inimical to rhe State* In their reply the Jesuits threw off 
the mask* and proclaimed that 'the wisdom of China was but a 
dim light compared to tile spielidour of die Cliristian doctrine*. 
The issue had been clearly joined, and Yang replied with a 
pamphlet entitled 'I cannot be silent'. After Slu.1i Chili's death, in 
(he first yean of Kang Jbi's regency, the opponents id die Jesuits 
pressed charges of high treason against die foreigners, and of 
being a false religion against Christianity itself Schalt, who was 
laid, up with paralysis from April 1664, was specifically accused 
among other tilings of claiming that the Emperor had become a 
Christian* of declaring that Adam was the farher of the human 
nice and of diverse theological errors and of having suspicions 
relations with the Portuguese hi Macao- After preliminary in¬ 
quiries. Sell all and his colleagues were held in prison, and on 
December 27 die Commission found them guilty. The Ministry 
of Justice upheld the sentence* but as the punishment required die 
ratification of the Regents* the case dragged on* with die Honour¬ 
able Bearer ot Banquets and his associates kuguishillg in jail. 
Finally, m May 1 666 r Schdl was set free, but his sufferings had 
hcxrn mo great for Mm and he died three months afterwards. 

Sdialfs successor was Ferdinand Verbicst, a native of Belgium. 
Bom in jtfaj* he was educated at the famous Cadiohc University 
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of Louvain► After completing his ^trjJies in Rome and Spain, he 
left tor China Lit 1657 and reached M r aCao in 165s?- for about a 
year he was posted to one of die provincial centres, but in May 
1660 Verbiest joined Schali When Scholl died his mantle Jt> 
iccnded on Vcrbicyt, who wis an ahlc astronomer and frientifl 
and well-fitted to carry on the work at the astrological bureau. 
Though, as a result of die controversy with Yang, die mkdcFi 
had been dosed and die priests sent to Macao, Vcrbiest and hu 
assistant* were permitted to carry on their scientific work, hi 
1671, when K.ing I hi assumed imperial authority from the re¬ 
gents* the scientists again saw a gleam of hope. 

The young Emperor had an inquiring mind and was greatly 
interested in astronomy, hydraulics and other scientific subject: 
in which Verbiese was proficient. The Jesuit scholar was there¬ 
fore again appointed Director of the Astronomical Bureau, alter 
he bad exposed the inaccuracies u\ Arab calculation* The Em- 
peror also reappointed him President of ihe Supreme Court of 
Imperial Sacrifices, which at least formally made him an accessory 
to heathenish practices. But avid for power which he no doubt 
hoped brer to use in the interests of religion, Verbicst held to tills 
honour, whidi also conferred on him the rank of a mandarin of 
the sixth class, 

Kang Hti also issued (1671) m edict stopping the persecution 
of Christians within rhe Empire. The edict permitted die mis¬ 
sionaries to preach thdr religion, hut at the same time commanded 
rhe Chinese not to embrace the foreign creed. The mission atici 
were also warned nor to teach anything contrary to rhe welfare 
of the State or the duties of the subjects- Thus the position con¬ 
tinued, Verbicst waiting in hope* when the necessity again arose 
for the Empire to deal with rebels. New catmoti had to be much, 
and the priest was again called on to perform die dudes oi the 
Director of Ordnance. For a few years VerbiestT main activity 
was the making of cannon. To what depths these preachers of 
religion were prepared to descend is demonstrated by the ha 
that Verities t, in hi.s nfhrial robes, sprinkled the cannon with boh" 
water and named them .liter Christian saints, These un-Chriitiin 
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activities didjior go without-critkistn from the enemies of die 
Jesuits ill Europe. 

This and other achievement* Icrpr Verbiest in royal favour, hit 
his popularity with Kang Hsi does not seem ro have helped the 
church gieady. Kang Hsi showed a disappointing indifference to 
die Christian religion, in spi te of having been instructed in philo¬ 
sophy by Verbiesr himself. Convention was practically prohibited, 
anH though there was bur little persecution in the provinces, there 
was no encouragement for missionary work. So it may hr said that 
while the priest flourished in the sunshine of imperial smiles, rhe 
church gained little. In r6SS, Verbic-st passed away and with him 
v 311 islied also die prestige of superior science that Ricci. SehiU and 
himself had maintained, with the support of which they had 
hoped to establish Christianity firmly in China. 

Befnrr his death Verbiest had been appealing to France to enter 
the mission field in China, The Ht>i Sole'll , in the might of his 
newly acquired power and die fervour of his Catholicism, was 
not in any mood CO take into consideration the rights of Pa j road', 1 
claimed by the kings of Portugal. France had already taken a first 
Step in tlijs direction, by rhe establishment in Paris of the Cliij- 
gregniian des Missions Tilts remarkable institution, which 

was to play so large a part in the history of die Far East, was not 
an order like die Jesuits, or the Franciscans, but a ‘congregation 1 , 
that is, a body of priests united by 3 common purpose and not by 
common vows or discipline. Its purpose, approved by the Holy 
See. was that of evangelization* The appeal of Verbiest enabled 
che King and his adviser* to lake up the matter, and in i 6 $s six 
Frcirch priests left ior die Far East. One of them remained tti 
Siaiu s while the rest safely arrived in Peking* Two of them, 
Cerbillun and Bouvct h remained in the capital, while the ntlicm 
were scEit to the provinces for mission work. 

We have already alluded to the notable service that Gcrbdloh, 
a brillianr linguist ami gifted negotiator* was able to render to the 
Oiitiese Govern incut during die Suio-Rusdan harder disputes 
^bich kd to the Treary of Nertchinik (September 7,1669). This 

just a little over one year after GcrbilJon* arrival in Peking, 
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and is eloquent testimony to his ability and tact. Jhe leader of 
the Chinese delegation to the Conference was Prince Sasan, who 
felt genuinely grateful to the yoqng priest for his services, and 
became a warm friend of the mission. Sasan was able to persuade 
the Emperor to issue what came to be known as the Edict of 
Toleration (March 22,1692). The memorandum submitted to the 
Emperor was in the following words: ‘At the present time, they 
(these. Europeans) are in charge of astronomy and the Tribunal 
of Mathematics. They have applied themselves assiduously to the 
founding of cannon and the making of war armaments which 
were used in recent internal disturbances. When they were sent 
to Nipchow with an Ambassador to arrange a treaty of peace 
with the Muscovites they succeeded in bringing these negotia¬ 
tions to a successful conclusion. They have, therefore, rendered 
great service to the Empire. . . . The doctrines that they teach arc 
not evil nor are they r capable of leading the people astray or of 
causing disturbance/ 

It was, therefore, recommended that the churches of the 
Empire should r be left ‘in the condition in which they existed 
formerly* and everyone should be permitted ‘to go there freely 
to worship God, without fear of molestation*. 

It will be noticed that this proclamation, apart from its patron¬ 
izing allusion to Christianity as not being an evil doctrine, does 
not speak of the right to convert, or to carry on religious propa¬ 
ganda, and frankly declares that it is a favour shown to Europeans 
for their services, as astrologers, cannon makers and negotiators! 
The Jesuits were all the same entitled to consider it as a triumph, 
for it gave imperial sanction to their work and enabled them to 
go about freely in the provinces. 

With their position stabilized, the Jesuits brought in medicine 
as a new instrument for securing further favour. After a cure was 
effected in the case of the Emperor himself, the foreigners were 
permitted to stay within the forbidden city so as to be near at 
hand for service to his person (1693). The fathers made the best 
of their opportunity, and asked for a plot to build a church, 
whiefi was also given. So, near the palace precincts, the Italian 
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archiroct Ghqrarrimi designed <i church which was co symbolize 
European culture in the hdirr of Peking * The church was bulk 
and consecrated on December^, 1703. Ir may be considered the 
high-water mark of Jesuit efforts to Christiania China with the 
help of astronomy, cannon and medicine. 

But die outwardly imposing edifice of Jesuit success, built 
upon dubious practices, compromise with coflsdfifice as in 
participation in astrology and die acceptance of ofEtc hi the 
Burni ul Rites* and servility', began to Crumble at the very' moment 
of its greatest triumph. It is not to be assumed that the authorities 
of die church in Europe willingly agreed to practices and doc- 
trines which the Peking Jesuits were assiduously championing. 
The head of tile Jesuit mission as rhe Honourable Bearer of Dishes 
at the Imperial Banquet, or as tlie President nf the Board of Rites, 
was not likely to find much favour either in Rome or in Paris 
when Bossuct was upholding orthodoxy Vvcii against die re¬ 
doubtable ficiiclon, let alone in Prorescant circles, where tlie 
strange conduct of the Peking Jesuits was attributed to their 
alleged intellectual dishonesty and taints cry. hf the Society of 
Jesus iiseli there was an influential school which denounced these 
practices. We have already alluded to die protests of Maghalcns 
{1649) and of Vittorio Ricri h when Schdl’s activities fir*t came 
to be known. 

Also, die Do 11 unleans had been especially active in exposing 
die falsity' of the Jesuit position. Jean Baptiste Morales* the Head 
of die Dominican Order in China, a man of great erudition and 
piety r first took up the question and, failing ro obtain satisfactory 
answers, referred die matter hnally to the Holy See, Tlie issue as 
referred by Morales related oidy to what was tecluiically known 
a l die "rites' question, that is, how far it was permissible to tolerate 
outward conformity with national practices, without compromis¬ 
ing fhc teachings of the Church* As formulated, it also involved the 
questions whether die phraseology current in die Chinese ianj 

* The church Win situated en die site of die present Peking Municipal Offjcei, 
PPpo-iitc die Kadonal library. Ir was acquired by the Empress Tfcu T« Mia 
die site of the pfescue Pci Tang (North CatlieilrJj in exchange. 
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guagc-—CrS^H Tien for heaven, or Sbang 1 i tor Cod—^COtlld be tisc-d 
without compromising Christian conception of Godhead; whether 
ancestor worship, according to Jponfedan practices, involved 
idolatry or was merely respect shown to ancestors; and whether 
ii was legitimate to seek to establish aiHn fries between student 
Chinese religion and Christianity in order ro convey the impres¬ 
sion chat rherc was nothing lannational in the new creed. 

The qiS&tiotts as form dated could not be evaded, and bitrer 
controvmy raged between the two schook Rome, hesitatiag 
between doctrinal error and the possibility held out by optima tie 
reports of the Jesuits of a resounding success for the Church by the 
conversion of the most populous and one of the greatest empires 
in the worldi temporized and evaded a definite reply. At first the 
Pope, Innocent X, gave a decision hostile to die Jesuit position 
(1645), hut .is it was parti inmtdita the Jesuits took no notice of it 
beyond sending a representative uf their own to Rome to explain 
their position fun her m the Holy See. On this representation, the 
next Pope, Alexander Vil (itijti), modified die previous Order m 
favour of die Jesuits, but when a shore time later die matter was 
again taken up by the opponents, the Holy See further tem¬ 
porized by declaring that die two previous decrees should be read 
together. This left both the parties free to carry tin dieir con¬ 
troversy in Europe, while the Jesuits in Peking continued to work 
on astrology and permit their converts to take part in Connie™ 
ceremonies. 

But the Dominicans, both from religious conviction and from 
a sense of natural rivalry, were not inclined to let the matter rest 
They genuinely felt that the truths of Christianity were bang 
compromised and Christian religion humiliated by the senik 
attitude of the Jesuits at the Peking court. They found a new 
champion in Dumingp Fernandez Navarette, who produced 1 
monumental volume in Spanish entitled A Treatise 
PoliiicaU Ethical mid Religious on the Momrehy of Chino* where thr 
Jesnir position was thoroughly examined and exposed. He ap¬ 
peared before the Propaganda Fide armed with a hundred question 
relating to religious dogmas, ethira* morals and Christian dn- 
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capline. Now the Papacy was forced to act. In the Pope 

sent out Charles Maigrot aa Vicar-Apostolio to China, lliis was 
ac the time dim die Jesuits had again come into favour after the 
Treaty of Nertdiinsk and the b F-dict of Toleration" had been pro¬ 
mulgated. Their prestige stood at the highest, and then die blow 
fell its a result of the mandate which die new Vicar-Gteueril issued 
[March 26 , ld93) p condemning die practices which the Jesuits had 
so far favoured. -# 

The Jesuits tried to challenge this mandate cm the ground of 
lack of jurisdiction. They also felt that, safely entrenched in 
Peking under the protection and patronage of the Emperor, they 
could defy the authority of die Vicar-General* chiming that the 
Bishops in China were under the authority of die Archdiocese of 
Goa t under the system of Padroado, which had received Papal 
sanction early in the sixteenth century. The controversy again 
spread to Europe* where die ease against Hie Peking Jesuits was 
formally presented by the formidable Missions Branghej in a 
letter addressed to the Pope in April 1700. entitled + A Lettet from 
the Missions Bfanghas to the Pope on Chiinc 5 tf*idolarories and 
superstitions’, This document was an outspoken attack on the line 
followed by die deviationisti in Peking. It bad the backing of 
Bossuct himself. The Missions did not stop here. They brought up 
the whole question before die University of Sorbuiiae by do 
flouncing a book by one of die French Jesuit fathers w ho had re¬ 
turned 60m China- The Tribunal appointed by the Faculty was 
under die celebrated Abbe Boil can. After prolonged argument 
and discussion the Tribunal found that die propositions in die 
book {which involved die entire range of the rites" controversy) 
were false, audacious* scandalous and injurious to the Holy 
Christian religion. 

This unedifymg controversy, so characteristic of European 
sectarian disputation*, need nor have concerned us but for a seep 
that rhe Peking Jesuit* felt called upon td take in the hope that it 
would settle the euntrnvcrw in their favour. They appealed to 
the Emperor for an interpretation of the Chinese rites from die 
highest possible source. The petition submitted to Kang l hi was 
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drafted with extreme cleverness in-order to secure aelear a forma¬ 
tive answer. In fact, ir was in the form of what the lawyers call j, 
leading question, The following is the complete text: 

‘We. your faithful subjects although natives of different lands, 
respectfully beg your Majesty to give us positive information oj] 
die following points: 

'The scholars of Europe have learned that itl China Ccreinoniet 
are performed in honour of Confucius; that sacrifices arc offered 
to Heaven, and that special rites arc performed to the ancestors, 
Persuaded that these ceremonies, these sacrifices and these rices 
arc based on reason, European scholars who are ignorant of the 
true meaning of fociC matters are urgently begging us to en¬ 
lighten them concerning them. 

‘We have always judged diat Confucius is honoured in China 
as a legislator: and it Is to this end and solely widi diis in view 
that die ceremonies established in his honour arc performed. Wt 
believe that the rites which are performed for the ancestors arc 
established only with a view to communicating the love in which 
llie latter are htld and to consecrate foe memory of foe good 
which they accomplished during their lifetime- 

‘As for the sacrifices to Heaven (Tien) we believe that they arc 
not addressed to the visible Heavens which wc see above us, but 
to die Supreme Ruler, Author and Preserver of heaven and earth 
and all (hey contain. Such is foe meaning that wc have given tv 
the: Chinese ceremonies. Hut as foreigners cannot be expected to 
be capable of pronouncing upon this important matter with the 
certitude of foe Chinese themselves, we take foe liberty to beg 
Your Majesty' not to refuse the enlightenment which wc need. 
We await your elucidation with respect and submission. 

With die reply already provided in die letter the Emperor 
magnanimously agreed, l ie added that ‘there is not a word that 
needed changing', so perfect was the Jesuits’ understanding oi die 
religions conceptions of die Chinese. 

The Pope naturally'felt that in a matter concerning faith ar.t, 
doctrine, die Jesuits were appealing to an audiority outside the 
Church in order to force his own hand. He therefore dispatched 
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a Legate to inquire into tW whole question* The damn uf the 
Vicar of Christ had come face tu fact with the authority of the 
Son of Heaven. The dignitary selected as Legate was Milliard de 
Tournon, who at die age of $ held the titular rank of Patriarch 
of Antioch. Arriving in Canton in 1705, less than two years after 
the great church had been consecrated in Peking to proclaim the 
success of die Jesuits, the ceded,is tical ambassador spent some time 
in the south, studying the situation independently of dieanf] Lienees 
in the capital* Then when he was ready to take up the wtfrk en- 
trusted to him, die imperial permission for him to go to Peking 
made it dear that lie could not he considered as having any 
mission save that of seeking information. 

The Legate realized that enemies had already been at work'ond 
this did not prejudice him in their favour. When he arrived in 
Peking he was T however, received honourably by the Emperor; 
bur in his work of inquiry he found no support from any quarter, 
least of all from the Jesuits connected With, the Peking Mission. 
But die Papal envoy was soon able to expose the misdeed* of die 
Jesuits in other directions. It came out from numerous complaint* 
presented to the Legate chat the missionaries had set dicmsdves up 
as usurers and had been lending money at the modest rare of 
24 per cent interest per annum. 

After waiting for two years, de Tournon again brought up the 
question oi rites. Here the Jesuits were able to secure something of 
a victory, in So far as, during die controversy, they rrunouevrod 
their adversaries into a position of openly diillcngmg the Em¬ 
peror 1 * rights to decide the issue, and also of indirectly censuring 
him about Ills beliefs. At die court, therefore* they gained their 
point. De Tournon was even refused permission to visit the pro* 
vinecs, and he was politely ordered to go buck. On bis way from 
Canton the Legate issued an authoritative declaration prohibiting 
the practices for whi ch the Jesuits had fought so long and by such 
dubious method*. This declaration was represented to the Em¬ 
peror as a defiance of his own dearly exposed views. The Vicar 
of Christ, through his Legate, had challenged the Sou of Heaven! 
13 c Tournon was arrested, taken to Canton and handed over to 
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the Portuguese, who looked upon his mission as irregular as it 
contravened the Jus Patronatus ot the Portuguese" Crown. The 
Pope, however, elevated him to the position of a Cardinal, but 
the Portuguese authorities, supported by an order from the 
Viceroy, kept him in jail, where he died on June 8, 1710. 

This spectacle of the venomous quarrels between the Christian 
priests must have amused Kang Hsi. His attitude towards his 
foreign fiqends was summed up in classical language by the Em¬ 
peror himself. ‘A master does not tolerate an old dog murdered 
who has served him faithfully in his youth/* The Jesuit mathe¬ 
maticians, astronomers and cannon makers were his old dogs. 
What difference did it make to him whedicr they were right or 
wrong in their theological opinions? In fact, in his Edict of 1691 
he had roundly denounced ‘the Western doctrines which teach 
the worship of the Lord of Heaven\ the Christian God, as un- 
canonical or false. Hr ordered that only those foreigners who 
accepted the rites could stay in China, and the others should depart 
immediately. The Son of Heaven had given his reply. 

The Pope made yet another effort to negotiate with the Chinese 
Government, but only after upholding his previous prohibitions 
in a new Bull Ex ilia die , which, however, the Peking authorities, 
whether under Jesuit persuasion or not, did not permit to be pro¬ 
mulgated. The Pope, therefore, sent a new Legate in order to 
bring the matter to a conclusion. The new Legate was Ambrose 
de Mezzabarba, the titular Patriarch of Alexandria. Mezzabarba 
was received by the Emperor and he explained his purpose briefly 
as being to secure the Emperor’s consent to the Christians living in 
China under the terms of the Papal decision in regard to rites 
and to seek from the throne the acceptance of the Pope s spiritual 
authority over Chinese converts. The claims of the Pope of Christ 
and the Emperor were in open conflict in both these matters. 
Mezzabarba’s mission had therefore never any chance of success. 
Kang Hsi’s attitude was, as stated by Soulia de Morant, how the 
ignorant and contemptible Europeans dare to speak of the Great 
Doctrine of the Chinese’. When the views of Rome were made 

* Quoted in Rowbotlum: Missionary and Matidarin , p. 151. 
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known co him, he replied m arf^cr that these foreigners would not 
be allowed to preach their religion in China. 

A her iiii> Mezzabarha couM do no eh mg but retire. Before hr 
lek Macao he issued ecu am minor niodificaciohS t known as 
Permissions* to enable ehe missions to tarry on the wort These 
Trrmi 'ttioiis were, however, annulled by the Pope, who now de¬ 
cided to act finally and decisively* Innocent XUf s conJenmaLiuo 
of die Jesuits was, for the purpose of the controversy, Sind* Tins 
was repeated in the Bull Exqtw Swgtduti (174a), which compelled 
every missionary going to China to take the Oath that lie will 
fully obey the apostolic precept and command regarding the rites 
and ceremonies of China'* Thus ended die 4 rites- controversy. 

By 1711, die privileged position of the Jesuits at court had 
ceased to be an effective protection against popular animosity. The 
great conversion which die Church had hoped for did not 
materialize, and Kang 1 Isi himself showed no imermt in the matter, 
apart from sternly maintaining his sole right CO deal with the re¬ 
ligion and morals of his people. In the rime of Yung Cheng, the 
Jesuits at court fell under suspicion id political intrigue, and otic 
ol them was executed and the Chinese families associated witli die 
foreigners Were dealt with severely. The mission work suffered, 
md to a representation by die priests Yung Cheng gave the fol¬ 
lowing entirely reasonable reply: 

'What would you say if I sent a troop of bonaes (Buddhist 
fricscs} and lainas into your country to preach their religion, * ** 
rhe converts you make recognisse you in times nf trouble. They 
will listen to no other voice but yours. I know at die present 
time there is nothing to fear, but when your ships come by 
thousands there will probably be great disorder * 

This wise and sagacious statement showed that Yung Cheng 
estimated die situation correctly. He even went so far as to 
>ay chat his father's condescension to the foreign priests had been 
1 matter of public disapproval and reaffirmed the Kang I Isi edict 
which declared Christ i.uiity tn be a false seer. 

T!u- blow fell in 1724. Mu An-pi>, the powerful Viceroy of 
Quoted in Pc Manila: Hitfrift 4 U Gihc T XL, p. j5*2. 
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Fukien, who had occasion to nonce the activities .of Christian;., 
stated in a public declaration that, after a full examination of in 
teachings, be had come to the conclusion that 'it was die mrm 
pernicious of all false sects’. This opinion was confirmed by the 
Board of Rites, and the preaching of Christian religion was oik 
ciallv suppressed on January 31 , 1724. The foreign missionariei, 
excepting those employed at the court, were deported to Canton 
llie Jesui?s tried every trick they knew to get some modification 
of this 1 command. As a Christian writer lays: ‘Day and night they 
lingered in die antechambers of die influential princes. They 
kow-towed in the imperial courtyards to men who had the ear nf 
the Son of Heaven, and on bended knees they implured tile 
assistance of their official friends/* All was in vain. The effort to 
convert China, through imperial favours, secured bvanexhibirim 
of superior knowledge of sciences, by intrigue at court, by 
servility and general usefulness, by assisting the astrologers mi 
by making guns, had failed finally and irrevocably. 

A few Jesuits continued to live in Peking during the nett 
eleven years ofYtmg Cheng's reign, as welt as during chat of b 
successor. Cllieu Lung. But they were only die employees of ik* 
Crown, held in some 1 honour by die Emperor for the services they 
were able to render him. For die Christian Church there was no 
toleration. Missionaries discovered in the provinces were severely 
punished. Chieii Lung, while employing the European mis¬ 
sionaries in different capacities* as toy makers, pain ten and archi¬ 
tects, gave no countenance to their religion. Mission work 
gradually ceased and die number of Christians, never really late*, 
though optimistically reported upon by Jesuits as reaching uearh 
300,000, became inconsiderable by the end of Chiell Lung s teigu- 
One aspect of the attitude of Catholic missionaries in the Fan 
deserves special notice. As 1 ludson observes in his Europe iwJCJwi# 
(p. 30): ‘While Catholic missionaries were seeking toleration far 
their propaganda in China, Alva was Striving to drown in hies 
the Protestantism of die Netherlands and the airfe dafe was con¬ 
suming die victims whom the Holy Office “relaxed m 
* R ii vs LxjtJ mi 1, p. 107, 
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secular ^rm. ^hen in t6gi the French Jesuits obtained from the 
Emperor Kang hbi all edict £r^dng liberty of Christian worship, 
the Huguenots had only a few .years previously been driven (to in 
France after the infamous persecution of die Dragonnadcs, . . ■ 
On what principle therefore the missftmaries claimed toleration 
for themselves is nor clear, bur it seems from their writings that 
they regarded every attempt to obstruct their proselytism as a 
malicious outrage/ 

In spite of what enthusiastic apologists have srotetf the-Jesuit 
activity during the close of rhr Ming anti first three rdgns of the 
Maiidiu Dynasty was no more than a sordid intrigue. From the 
Christian and perhaps European point of view, the object no 
doubt was a righteous one; for the end they had in view was 
nothing less ihan the religious conquest of China. But these 
grandiose ideas were doomed to failure irom the begin in ng, not 
only because the Chinese Emperors were efear-rightal men, able 
to see through the designs of die priests* hut because the Chinese 
literati were coo well grounded in their own philosophy to be 
impressed by the teachings of a few foreigners whose moral ami 
intellectual inferiority was a dogma with them and was. dearly 
demonstrated by their behaviour. 

A further observation may be made at this stage. The Jesuit 
approach to die problem of rices in China, involving as it did 
some of die more important aspects of Christian dogma, in die 
.search for approximation with what was fondly believed to be 
tile original religion of China, should not be coniu&ed with the 
attempt of Roberto Je Nobile to interpret Christianity to the 
Indians- Nobile no doubt advised outw r ard conformity with 
Hindu practices, but on issues of dogma he w T as firm. He explained 
them la term* understood by Indian mctaphyridaiis and religious 
Thinkers; but there was no attempt on his part to Jo what Ricci 
himself tried to do in his work Tkn Chu Shih l P to give a* little 
importance as possible eo the crucifixion of Christ ns. the central 
doctrine of die Churds, Nobile was orthodox in Ins piocccJing^ 
Nnrdid he degrade himself by the tricks of die Jesuits hi Peking 
to obtain his success. I Jc argued with Brahmin scholars with all 
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the trained ability of a Christian doctor who had^ also mastered 
Hindu metaphysics, which is very different from the Ricci trick 
of pretending to support Confucianism against die teachings of 
the Buddha, hoping thereby to gain favour with those in authority. 


CHAPTER 4 

JAPAN UNTIL 1638 


1 

ft fter the return of Francis Xavier to India, mission work, 
mainly in the western part of Japan, continued to a limited 
* ^extent. The feudal rulers of that part of Japan were anxious 
at the time to attract Portuguese vessels to their harbours, mainly 
with the object of strengthening themselves against other feudal 
lords. They realized instinctively the close connection between 
the foreign Powers across the seas and the ^missionaries who had 
come to preach the new religion. In fact, while Xavier was em¬ 
barking for Goa, the daimyo of the province was so impressed 
by die reverence shown by the captain of the Portuguese vessel 
to the Portuguese King’s Inspector of Missions that he is said to 
have wished to enter into treaty relations with Portugal through 
the good offices of Xavier; and for some years, in this hope, he 
seems to have encouraged and given protection to Christians. In 
any case, die missionaries used to report that ‘in all Japan there is 
no heathen king who favoured them so much’.* 

Work in the provinces did not satisfy these ambitious men who 
were out to conquer Japan for Christ. Their eyes were set on the 
capital, Miyako, from which Xavier had returned so gready dis¬ 
appointed. Father Vilela, who next visited the city, was received 
by the Shogun and permitted to take up his residence in Miyako 
(i559)- Vilela established himself cautiously, and gained the friend¬ 
ship of many powerful individuals, including Nobunaga himself. 
As this personage was then well set on his career of conquest, in 
which he had been opposed by the powerful Buddhist monas¬ 
teries, the Jesuits saw a chance of interesting him in their mission 
* Quoted in Sansom, p. 129. 
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to the disadvantage of the.- Buddhist Church. Nobunaga en¬ 
couraged them, and in 1658 he invited the Catholic mbsionariei 
to Kyoto and even gave them land on which to build a church 
By 1571, Vilela was able to report iliac his flock numbered nearly 
jo.ooo, of whom 1,500 were in the capital Though much ere- 
deiicc cannot be attached to the figures which the priests seise 
home, it is clear that tinder the powerful protection of Nohmugs 
the missions had made unexpected progress. 

Ud fortunately for the Jesuits, Nobimaga died soon and wjj 
succeeded by the famous HidcyoshL Ac first it appeared that 
Hidcyoshi was even more favourably inclined ro the new ndiguin 
than his predecessor. There were also one or two Christian generals 
in his army. His enmity to the Buddhist monasteries was not so 
pronounced, and he even rebuilt some of die temples destroyed 
by Noburtaga* But hi the beginning he also showed favour ts> 
wards the Christians? and on one notable occasion he entertained 
a brge number of them, including the Vicc-Pmv inrial Head of 
Western Japan, in his palace, when lie is reported by the mis¬ 
sionaries to hate discussed with them the possibility of arranging 
for a large number of ships ro carry his army to the mainland. Hr 
even went aboard a small armed Portuguese vessel and inspected 
it. The hopes of the Jesuits ran high. Here was the golden gate 
being opened to the Christians by the most powerful man ki the 
country. They hastened to report home die glad news, and waken 
prayerfully for dungs to develop. But alas! tlveir hope* were «wii 
dashed to die ground. Instead of the expected favours, they re¬ 
ceived on July 25, 15R7, news of an edict condemning die nu ; - 
liouarks. their teachings audi their activities, and ordering then 
immediate departure from the shores of Nippon. 

Much speculation has been wasted on the reasons of this otJcr, 
especially in view of tine optimistic reports of die misdonant* 
about Hidcyoshi’s previous attitude.* But as we have seen rf " 

' * KarmpfW in hi! Hiitrfy oj Japan has iitributni tliiywh * joioii nunlr 
tw die ttnnatonl and anugant conduct of die Jawnnc Chnsnam. Hu 
again « Takayaxna, a daimyo who had Mined Christian and jekv 
mdiuiiasm ordered die destrut tinn f>l Bnilhut and SUlHO dinner in 1 
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gaxd to India atiH China, these reports were worthless, coloured 
by wishful tin'll king and hy. the ineradicable feeling in che minds 
nf the missbilories that die East was waiting to receive the truth 
from them. Hijeyoshi tiniselT has given a eonvitiring justifica¬ 
tion for his edict. He has stated simply that the missionaries were 
foreigners and were preaching against die gods of Japan* Clearly 
Christian propaganda was subversive from die national point of 
view, and that was sufficient reason for litin. Also he^vas fully 
aware of die connection of the tukdotiaries with rhe Parrugucse, 
and die disloyal tendencies of the nobles of die western region 
who, through the missionaries, were in eon race widi foreign 
Powers, In fact, av rise where, die missionaries had overplayed 
their hand. They got mixed up in political issues, aiid hoped to 
use the feeling against the Buddhisc Church in their favour, and the 
interference of the foreigner* in internal politics recoiled cm diem 
when Hiduyoshi realized die dangers involved in ilie activities of 
the missionaries. 

The edict was not very rigidly enforced to si an with, though 
no baptism was permitted and no churches were allowed to be 
opened. The missionaries continued to hope for a modification of 
the order, and such was their oprinvkm that in 1592 they even 
asked the Society of Jesus to scud more workers £0 Japan. But 
these hopeful estimates were again falsified. The Franciscan mis¬ 
sionaries began publicly ro Hour Hideyoshfs order and, a $ rheir 
relations with the Spanish authorities in die Philippines were well 
blown, die dictator ordered the strict enforcement of die edict. 
The Cover]] or of die Philippines felt moved to protest, and llide- 
yoshi s reply was similar to the statement of Yung Cheng, quoted 
earlier, that die Spaniard* hail no more right to introduce their 
religion in Japan than the Japanese had Lo preach their religion in 
die Philippines. 


ini the pi ottf k i u in the edict ihat m mdct* and father* even if they ranie 

Irom Cbrucujfc tutktfu will i . allowed to Kijnum *si providing mty do 
£ni meddle wadi litiddhunf, dearly show dutHidcvcjvEii * action was motivated 
tv rHigkus fcclingi *]to a Stx in this tonnccituu Plruirw t KljimV Jup.tnrft 
£vpjiK im m fhr +4jwto CunftVvttf* Vol. II, pp, l*i 
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The story of foreign Christian endeavour in Japan after this 
period can be stated in a few sentences. The local Christian com¬ 
munity existed as a minor and obscure sect, subject to intermittent 
persecutions mainly because of its affiliations with foreigners. 
However, in 1614, Ieyasu, the Tokagawa Shogun, made it clear 
that Christian teachings were no longer to be tolerated and an 
edict ba nnin g the religion was issued that year. A serious effort was 
made to j;oot out the Christian elements, and Japanese Christians 
were subjected to systematic persecution. The attitude of the 
Goveinment seems to have led the Christians to intrigue with the 
Spaniards, who were then talking glibly of invading Japan. The 
Shogun retaliated with an edict expelling all Spaniards, laymen 
and priests and prohibiting Japanese converts from leaving the 
country. A minor revolt attempted by the Christians in 1638 was 
put down with great severity and, with diis, the attempted con¬ 
version of Japan, through political interests, may be said to have 
come to a close. After this there was no official Christian activity 
in Japan till the opening of the country to the West in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

Christian activity in Japan differed in some important respects 
from that in China and in India. In India, as we have noticed, the 
mission activity was confined during this period to Portuguese 
possessions, or among the lowest classes along the coastal regions 
of the south. In China the attempt was not so much to convert the 
public through mission work, as to secure influence at court and 
among officials, and utilize the prestige so obtained for the pro¬ 
pagation of religion. The main source of actual proselytization 
was from among orphans and abandoned children. In Japan, the 
tradition which Xavier had introduced of preaching the message 
of Christ direct to the people was strong, and an effort was made 
to get the teachings of Christianity to the masses. Again, while 
the missionaries in China had too much sense to interfere in 
political matters, and were careful to avoid being considered the 
emissaries of foreign Powers, in Japan, before the Central Govern¬ 
ment was reorganized by the Shogunate, the feudal autonomy of 
the great barons lent itself to political intrigue; and the Christian 
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missionaries dn not seem to have been averse fmm die idea of im¬ 
pressing on tiicac barons,the possibilities opened to diem of 
getting foreign support. Xavier himself set an example by taking 
with him an envoy' of One of these feudatories, and in the lialf- 
- century diat followed, which Was the period of internal dis¬ 
turbances, dicre were other occasions when the missionaries tried 
to play die political game. Especially in the island of Kyushu, 
before its reduction by Hidcyosln, the Catholic prints bad as¬ 
sumed, through converted feudal lords, certain political authority. 
It was die ambition of the Jesuits to convert Kyushu'into a 
'Christian kingdom'. It was while engaged in reducing tint island 
that Hideyoshi realized the dangerous pnrcntialiries of missionary 
activity, and awoke both to the subordination of the converted 
lords ro dieii foreign priests and ro their persecution of Buddhist 
and Shinto worship. Christianity failed to secure a serious fooL- 
hulcl in Japan mainly because the missionaries made the religion 
a threat to national independence, which it was not in China, at 
least in the eighteenth century. 


O 


CHAPTER 5 

INDIA. 1660-1S57 


1 -^’te decline of Portuguese power Naturally affected die 
Catholic mission wliidi under rise jus patreums was identified 
with the Portuguese Crown. Though in the tiny possessions 
which constituted the Escado da Lidia of the Portuguese, the 
church maintained an enormous organization, including die 
apparatus of the Holy Inquisition, evangelization there aim suf¬ 
fered a setback as the civil authorities had come to realize that 
undue interference with Hinduism was against their political in¬ 
terests. But in some of the small States of South India mission 
activities continued without any important results * 

From Itido, European activity on the coastal triers of India was 
mainly In Protestant hands. Till the aid of the eighteenth century, 
Prtfrcsfcmt missionary activity did not devd«p t ajfcd consequently 
tlierc was no attempt to penetrate into India at thar rime. Also, 
the English East India Company, from the beginning, set its face 
against missionaries, as its primary concern was with trade, and 
it was felt that interference with the social habits, religious beliefs 
and practices would go against die Company's commercial in¬ 
terests, From 1757, when die East India Company became a 
political power, its decision to exclude missionary propagan a 

* Tiic [Hurts of die Purtuflur^ ■■urlioriutn on the Malabar ouv to bring 
within die Catholic fold the VtW churches ftf that area do Mt &H W«™ 
out scope, as they were nor *unnpo tv Christianize rhe hesuhau, hut to 
die hcRcmotvy of Rome over 1 local Christian coidthuiihv. Hus the “j 
Dinner 1 1 m) which Alexis do Mtiue, AxeMbhop of Cm. cuiinmcd. 
the jrr iti.Mu taken bv dut body, arc interesting in so far a* diry hsi 1 H- 
number of OMonu, h^biQ and belief* then prewlnil .mwta^ « T 
Clidsiunj a gaunt which severe injunction 1 : were issued. Those 
find »tw J die details relating lu did Synod in my AfuMur , cw ' 
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in territories under its control betame even more definite. The 
fiict tb.it organized Protestant missions with political influence did 
not exist at the time in England helped die Company to uphold 
its policy. 

By die end of the century a spirit of evangelization had per¬ 
meated Protestant churches. In 1793, die English Baptists organized 
the first Protestant mission. The 1 .on don Missionary Society, 
founded in 17PJ. was originally non-dcnominatio iiai; but liter 
became an organisation of English coagregaijnna lists. The Church 
Missionary Society was founded in 1799 in the evangelical in- 
fcrisis of die Anglican church; other sects followed closely in the 
wake of these organizations. The interest displayed by the churches 
in England was unwelcome to die East India Company, and die 
Baptist mission under William Carey, an ex-cohblcr, therefore 
settled in Scrampur, a tiny Danish settlement near Calcutta, and 
from that suitable base began its attack 6n Hinduism. He was 
assured by some notable men. among whom was Marsh man. who 
lifer laid the foundation of Protestant millions to China. Carey’s 
work seemed to prosper in the beginning. Hinduism in Bengal 
had reached its nadir and seemed to be In a state of dissolution. 
A violent propaganda campaign against Hinduism was launched 
in the hope that ir would act as a bugle to bring down the walls of 
Hindu Jericho. The sympathy which Bengal's leading intellectual. 
Ram Mohan Roy, showed towards Christian teachings also led 
tile missionaries to believe that the Hindus were ready to hear 
die new message. But again the missionaries were too optimistic. 
Orthodoxy reacted vigorously, and Lord Mm to was forced to 
prohibit propagandist preaching in Calcurt;u This led to some 
protests in England, and Minters reply to the chairman of the 
Board of Directors is worth quo ting: 

Pray read the miserable stuff addressed specially to tlic Gcutoos 
lHindus), in which without one woid to convince or satisfy 1 the 
mind of die heathen reader, without proof or argument of any 
tind, the pages arc filled with hcli fire, an'd hell fine and with still 
hotter lire, denounced against a whole race of men. lor believing 
m the religion which they were taught by tlieir lathers and, 
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mothers, anti the troth of which it js, simply impossible it should 
even have entered info their minds f^ doubt. Is this the doctrine: 

of nor frith?' - 

That, apart from these admirable sentiments, other considers 
tions were also in the mind of Minto is made clear by a statement 
iti the same dispatch that ‘a proposal to efface a mark of caste frojn 
the foreheads of the soldiers on parade has had its share in a mas* 
Sicrc of Christians. The fact that die power of the Company, 
and Lattt of the British in India, rested on the sepoy army, and dial 
anything which touched the religion of rhe soldiers was likely tc 
undermine their loyalty and thereby affect the security of Britain. 
was brought home to die Company by die Vellore Mutiny. This 
predominant consideration weighed on the minds of die British 
in India, and one of the causes of die Great Rebellion of 1857 was 
the nimoiir that die fat of cows Was used to grease the cartridges. 
The East India Company and its authorities could nor therefore 
give any support tu Christian propaganda. 

This is not to say that there were not men in the service of the 
Company whoTclt otherwise. Many of the chaplains attached in 
the administration were ardent advocates of an aggressive policy ill 
regard to con version. For exam pie, Claudius Buchanan, an eminent 
and estimable man, advocated the appointment of an Arch¬ 
bishop—a sacred and exalted character surrounded by his Bishops, 
of ample revenue and extensive sway . . . some thing royal in 1 
spititu.il and temporal sense for the abject subjects of diis great 
Eastern Empire 10 look up to . ., Place the mitre on any bead. 
Never fear it will do good among the Hindus. Poor Buchanan 
Bishops and metropolitans had existed in India from the lime ihai 
'John, Archbishop of Lidia’, attended the Council of Nicea, Tue 
British Government also, in its turn, was persuaded to extend the 
organization of its episcopate' to India, with .1 metropolitan in 
Calcutta and numerous bishops flaunting territorial names, hut 
the effect docs not seem to have been great on the abject 1 iindus- 
A new phase of British missionary activity in India beg.™ wit 
the abolition of the Company's monopoly in iStJ. European* 
who were nor in the service of the Company were no longer 
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interlopers, and, though the Company’s authorities still frowned 
on their activities, they liad no legal right any longer to stop 
them* The most successful effect at this rime was Alexander Duff’s 
Scottish Mission College, which was able to seduce a number of 
young Hindus of good families into the fold of Christianity, But 
again, success that seemed so near escaped the missionaries, 
Hinduism started on its career of reform in Bengal under the in¬ 
spiration of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, and the d6or which 
seemed partially open was shut again. Only in the south in the 
State of Travancore did mission work show any conspicuous re¬ 
sults, or indeed receive die active support of the British Govern¬ 
ment. A community, suffering from social oppression, known as 
Chanars, became the object of the missionaries* special attention, 
and an attempt by the Government of the Maharaja of the State 
to prevent social commotions led to the question being raised in 
Parliament and the ruler himself being threatened with deposi¬ 
tion, This action, however, had the unexpected result of opening 
the eyes of other Indian ruling princes to the dangers of mis¬ 
sionary activity, and to the end of British days* in India (1947) 
there were a number of important States where no missionary 
activity of any kind, including schools, was permitted.* 
Indirectly, however, the British Government of India gave the 
missionaries considerable help. Legislation protected the rights of 
converts to their share in the Hindu joint families, and the decision 
of high courts enabled converts to blackmail their wives to follow 
them into the fold of their new religion. The Government also 
encouraged the missionaries to work among the backward tribes, 
being satisfied that Hindu opinion would not be offended by it. On 
the whole, however, it may be said that the British officials pre¬ 
served an attitude of neutrality, and the British Government, 
always vigilant in matters affecting law and order and the loyalty 
of the elements on which they depended for their rule, dis- 

* In the Bikanir State where the present writer was Prime Minister for lour 
years, no missionary activity was allowed. A request for permission to open a 
convent school was rejected by the Maharaja in 1945. Ip. Patiala also there was 
a prohibition against mission work. 
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couraged methods of propaganda offensive to Hiiuiu sentiment. 
The f act that education was Government-controlled and regulated 
also prevented a repetition of the anarchy of educational institu¬ 
tions which came to he a feature of China. Above all. the fact of 
exclusive British authority over the whole sub-continent effec¬ 
tively saved India from the competitive activities of different 
nations ail anxious to be first in die race for converting the heathen. 
The Ur mill, for reasons similar to those which moved Yung 
Cheng, * Kang Hsi and Hideyoshi. were anxious 10 prevent the 
subversion oi society; and ihc Christian missions, tolerated hut 
not supported, failed to make any serious impression on Indian 
life. 


CHAPTER rt 

CHINA, 1723-191] 




A I TF k the cxdision decree of 1723, for nearly a century Midi 

AVcltristiaJi activity as existed in China was secret and not 
* ^-particularly important. Some Christian fanatics continued 
co get into China and Carry on their work, but when caught, they 
were vigorously dealt with by provincial and local authorities. 
Bul with the growth of commercial interests in the pores, mis¬ 
sionaries began quietly to establish diem selves, taking rare not to 
attract coo much attention to diemselves, The most important of 
diem Robert Morrison, who arrived in CantiSn in iSq 7. After 
a study of die language lor two years. Monison enrolled himself 
as .1 trail da tor of the East India Company to obtain die protection 
of that organization. This action may be considered symbolic of 
the alliance between Protestant Christian action and capitalist 
aggression in China. Morrison was engaged mainly in the pro 
paration of Christian literature and it was only in 1814 he con¬ 
ducted his first baptism 'at a spring away from human observa¬ 
tions'. hi the first twenty-five years he and his associates seem to 
have converted only sixteen Chinese. 

Men of other countries who also died to establish themselves 
did not meet with any greater success. 

But political conditions were changing rapidly. The pressure of 
European nations, as described earlier, forced China to open her 
ports first to the British and then to odser nations. At the pom 
which were opened for trade, missionaries were free to reside 
tauder the cover of exrra-remtorialiry, The French Government 
W”cnt a step lurther, Stepping into the shoes" of the Portuguese 
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they claimed to be the champiom'of Catholicism,. The French 
envoy obtained an imperial decree permitting Chinese to practise 
Catholicism. Thus, for the first time the wall was breached and, 
though missionaries were confined to the treaty ports, it became _ 
clear that it was only a beginning. Vigorous missionary activities 
began, the Jesuits establishing their headquarters at Zikawci. on 
tire outskirts of what was soon to become the most flourishing city 
in the EiCt. Missions from all countries, England, America, 
German' y, etc,, began ro set themselves up in China in preparation 
for the time when the whole celestial empire would be opened to 
them. 

They did not have to wait long. The French joined in the 
second China war on the pretext—which was to become a classic 
excuse in China to cover political aggression—that die exe¬ 
cution of a missionary named Auguste Cliapedcline demanded 
punishment. In the treaties that were concluded with the Powers 
in iBjfi, the missionaries obtained the privilege of travelling freely 
all over China, and a guarantee of toleration of Christianity and 
protection to Chinese Christians in the profession of their faith. 
The French treaty provided that *thc me tube is of all (..hristiaii 
communions' were ro ‘enjoy entire security for their pet sons, pro¬ 
perty and free exercise of their religious practices. Thus was 
Christianity not only identified with Europe, but reduced to the 
position of a diplomatic interest ol Western Powers in their aggres¬ 
sion against Chin;. The missionaries were clothed with extra¬ 
territoriality and given the right to appeal to their consuls and 
ministers in the 'religious' interests of Chinese Christians. No 
greater disservice, as ‘history was to show, could have been OT" 
dcred by its proclaimed champions to the cause of the church of 
Christ.*' 

It is also significant that out of die unconscionable indcrotiitici 
exacted from China, the churches received a considerable portion. 

* Rutherford AJcock, dir BrSiiili Minister, with foresight and wwlmn dr- 
nminced at the rime ‘die futility of grafting on a Tunny at Commerce a 
proielytizbjn agency fbr the eniivenion of the nation to Christianity - He al*° 
prophesied that ‘it would be an element of diiuirtunw. 
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The missions dins screed by benefiting form the humiliations of 
China acid by being identified in die eyes of die Chinese with 
aggressions against dieir country* 

Missionary historians* widiHisarinmg ingenuousness r tr\ f now¬ 
adays to justify these obvious efforts to introduce Christianity into 
China in die wake of foreign aggression, Lttourette, for example, 
justifies it 011 the ground that 'it gave converts a certain dur¬ 
ance of protection and stimulated die numerical growth of 
churches". Even he, however, accepts that die provision had other 
implications and "it tended to remove Chinese Christians m>m die 
jurisdiction of dieir Government and to make Christian com¬ 
munities tjftptfh hi impirfOt widely scattered enclaves under the 
defence of aliens 1 . To be sure/ he adds, 'it was only a« protectors 
of the faith of tin; converts that a foreign Power could legally 
intervene, but in almust any lawsuit, persecution might be set up 
as the mo rive of die Christian's opponent and the Consul or 
MsnistcT could h if he were so disposed, find occasions to intervene. 
Many Chinese, string the athmntogf 0 he obtained front powerful 
foreign hacking, frigtied commiem. Mere than an ocemonat missionary 
premised dte Chinese die support of his Government to induce them 0 
enter the church. Chinese assiscartts* too, often without the mis- 
rionary's knowledge, used die desire (or foreign aid to swell the 
numbers of converts and to present to dieir superiors die appear¬ 
ance of success/ 

The treaty clauses, in fact, wrote the ultimate doom of Christian 
activity ill China. To have believed that a religion which grew tip 
under die protection of foreign Powers, especially under humiliat¬ 
ing conditions following defeat, would be tolerated when die 
natton recovered irs authority? shows extreme short-sightedness. 
The real position was that missionaries! like other Europeans, felt 
convinced in die nineteenth century duL dieir political supremacy 
was permanent, and never imagined that China would regain a 
position wh en the history of the pasc might be brought up against 
diu mihsionnries and the ir converts. The Church / as Lirourrae has 
pointed out, 4 had become a partner in Western imperialism* 
When that imperialism came under attack M& finally was: de- 
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strewed, the Church could nut escape the filtC of its patron and 

ally.' 

For the time, however, everything seemed smoodt for pracly- 
rizarion. Unfortunately again, the opjHmunitks provided by die 
treaties could net be hilly utilized as i result of die Fatping 
Rebellion. We have already dealt with the political and social 
aspects of this great revolt, its effects on missionary activity re¬ 
main to K traced. By the time the treaties giving protection to 
the Chfistiaiis were signed P the Tai pings had reached die height 
of dndi success. In iBCto they captured Hangchow and in 1861 
Nmgpo. In the following year they even threatened Shanghai, 
The rebellion went on till Nanking was recaptured in 1864. The 
whole ol the Yangtze region had been laid waste by the campaign* 
and anarchy prevailed in the most fertile parts of China. Till con¬ 
ditions were restored missionaries could not move inside; 

Apart altogether fVr’.-n die unsettkment caused by so vast and 
desobring an upheaval, the T&iping Rebel lion liad 2 direct w- 
Lit ions flip with die attitude of sullen rebutment towards Chris¬ 
tianity in die milds of the Chinese people as a whole. 1 hough the 
connection of Christianity with die Taipings is obscure, it is clear 
that to start with, at least, it had a Christian background. Hung 
Hsu-chum], the leader of the revolt, seems at some time to have 
come under Christian influence and to have been taught religion 
by a Baptise Issacliar j, Roberts. Some of his dusest associates, 
including Feng Ytiu-shan, had also Christian mtUiCtS. But soon 
he became a prophet himself and claimed to be die second sou of 
the Virgin Mary t who had been given a new revelation by God* 

The Christian missionaries, while disapproving die extra va^ 
gnnres of this sun uf God, w ere inclined on the whole ro see m 
the movement an opportunity for themselves. Gillespie, for 
example, writing in 183^ declared: 'There Call be no doubt chai 
if die ne*v movement succeeds. Glmia will be dir own ojjuu 
throughout its length and breadth to die efforts ot Protestant 
mission aries* lit iBtio, die height of rhe rchcllkm p Griffith John, 
in bis report to tta London Missionary Society* declared that the 
TaJping Rcbcllioit had provided a unique Opportunity ro use 
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missionaries. I Ic claimed to have received permission to enter die 
iiliurgcnffi territory to carry on missionary activities and added 
piously: ‘I fully believe that God is uprooting idolatry in this 
land through the insurgents and rhar l ie will by means of them. 
* in connection with the foreign missionary, plant Christianity in 
its stead.’ 

But here, also, the easy optimism of missionaries met with 
bitter disappointment- The brother of Jesus and the sop of God 
as Hung proclaimed himself to be—could nor be tolerant to those 
who claimed that they had a mission to teach him. Robert 
Madanc, the American Commissioner, was received by the 
Taping leader with tile following words of welcome: 'If you do 
indeed respect Heaven and recognize the Sovereign, then our 
celestial court, viewing all under Heaven as one family and 
unitinig all nations as one body, will most assuredly regard your 
faithful purpose and permit you, year by 7c.tr. to bring tributes.' 
To the British Minister, Sir George Bonham, Hung emphasized 
that he w as die 'Sovereign of die entire earth under rhe mandate 
of God-* Clearly, missionaries from other com .Tries could have 
no place in a Taiping regime. 

Alter the rebellion was crushed and some kind of order was 
restored, the missionaries began, by about tfldj. to take full ad¬ 
vantage of the privileges and rights accruing to diem under the 
treaties. Tlicy spread into the interior like a flood, began to acquire 
properties (to impress the local population th^t they had come to 
stay) ro build churches and to resort to aggressive and intolerant 
methods in preaching. Chinese society was helpless to retaliate, 
but was resentful and sullen, and the converts were not coming 
fast enough. The- literati were disdainful as ever, and the common 
inan felt the pressure of social bonds, the loyalty to Ills ancestral 
customs and, more than all, his adherence to the patterns of 
courtesy, conduct and behaviour, inherited through centuries, 
sufficiently strong to withstand the blandishments of the mis¬ 
sionary. Doubtful salvation after death ‘Seemed to die average 

* United State*: Executive: Documents, jjth Ganciew, Sesund Sewien, 

Vol, i 4 , [’itr I, ji. jS. 
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Chinese a bad bargain when compared with the loss of esteem of 
his own people, the denial of the wisdom and virtue of one’s 
ancestors, the acceptance of the spiritual and moral superiority of 
a foreign people, who in the eyes of the Chinese remained but 
barbarians from across the seas. The conversions therefore were % 
mainly from among the ignorant and the starving, and were most 
numerous in times of famine, with the result that they came to be 
known contemptuously as ‘rice Christians’. Even missionary 
writers have borne witness to the fact that the numerical success 
reported home by the mission workers included a large percentage 
of feigned conversions. 

There is no doubt that such success as the missionaries gained 
was mainly the outcome of the promises of worldly advantage 
that the protection of the powerful foreigners involved. The con¬ 
vert was practically outside the jurisdiction of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. In his quarrels^and litigations with his own people, the 
convert had an immense advantage over his opponent. Inter¬ 
ference in litigation was considered die most eflfecrive method of 
supporting the Christians and thus attracting die converts. It was 
presumed by the missionary that litigation in which converts were 
a party arose out of persecution and the missionaries were 
naturally inclined to suspect the heathen’s justice. Sometimes a 
mere gesture of the missionary—a visit or his card—was enough 
to obtain a decision in favour of die convert, for the official did 
not wish to become embroiled with the foreigners who through 
dieir Consuls and ministers could make trouble for him with his 
superiors.’ What was mere justice when the interests of missions 
or even of converts were concerned? ‘It is not strange then, says 
Latourette, ‘that individuals and families, even entire clans and 
villages, professed conversion in the hope of obtaining support 
against an adversary. Nor is it remarkable that the missionary and 
his assistant often avoided inquiring too carefully into the motives 
of those who applied for teachers and that sometimes they es¬ 
poused the cause of nbn-Christians on the condition that they 
would accept Christian instructions. It seems fairly certain, indeed, 
diat they even offered aid in lawsuits in order to obtain ad- 
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herents/* Many instance of these practices will be found quoted 
in the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith.f 
A strange situation developed. According to Latourette, ‘mis¬ 
sionaries, especially Roman Catholic missionaries, in time exer¬ 
cised almost the authority of civil officials over their converts 
According to Protestant writers, the Catholics 'were willing to 
attract Chinese by the advantage of the foreign protectorate** 
But there is a very large body of evidence to shovV that the 
Protestants were even more aggressive in the use of political 
patronage. Especially it was not unusual among Americans to 
appoint missionaries or ex-missionaries as Consuls and diplomats. 
Ashmore, an active missionary, was also the American Consul in 
Swatow, The system continued to the very end, and the last 
American ambassador to pre-Communist China was Dr Leighton 
Stuart, a distinguished missionary with a lifetime of service in 
China. The British Government, strong in its official tradition, did 
not follow this system, but the British missionary had the more 
powerful support of the gunboat.^ In the Chiijdang incident 

* Latourette, p. 310. 

t Chinese attitude to this menace to their independence, culture and 
civilization is well brought out in a conversation between the Empress Dowager 
and the greatest and most enlightened statesman of her time in China* Tseng 
Kuo-fan: 

Empress: Tt would be a fine thing if we could secure ourselves properly 
against invasion. These missionary conflicts are perpetually creating trouble for 
us.* ^ 

Tseng: That is true. Of late, the missionaries have created trouble every¬ 
where. The native converts are given to oppressing those who will not embrace 
Christianity and the missionaries always screen the converts, while the Consuls 
protect the missionaries. Next year when the time comes for revising the 
French treaty we must take particular pains to reconsider carefully the whole 
question of religious propaganda/ 
t Latourette, p, 280, 

§ ^ “ significant that the Protestant missionaries, like the Treaty Port mer¬ 
chants, were great believers in local pressure* through Consuls. The Bishop of 
Victoria in a letter to Lord Clarendon (December 1869) declared that, not¬ 
withstanding some superficial appearances to the contrary, the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment was uncivilized and incapable of maintaining confidential relations with 
foreigners and therefore suggested that die power of,the Consular officials 
should be increased to settle locally matters relating to missionaries. 


* 
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(18S5), involving die money claims of some missionaries^ two 
gunboats sailed up the Yangtze and deprived the Chinese litigant 
of his claims, and gave a demonstration ol the power that stood 
menacingly behind the Christian missionary. In fact, Muirhod, 
accompanying rhe British squadron up the Yangtze in 185& to 
establish a mission, and 3 hnry Bod get; the American accojnpany- 
mg the allied forces to Tientsin on a similar errand, were sym- 
tomatie oTthis relationship. 

odief methods which the missionaries adopted were perhaps 
less dubious. They started an a big education programme, issued 
an immense quantity of literature, started hospitals and medical 
missions, and claimed CO take a humanitarian interest ui the wel¬ 
fare of the Chinese, No doubt m any were genuine humanitanaiu, 
moved by die suffering of men and women, and die medical 
missions especially may be said to have done good work. Bur die 
educational activity was a modified version of die Ricci doctrine 
of smuggling Christianity through modern science. Nor were die 
methods employed wholly scrupulous. For examples a missionary 
of the Basel Society* G* FL Hauspach r paid money to teachers in 
non-Christ] an schools to introduce 'Christian subjects in the 
ruiricub. In iSSj* Timothy Richard, one of the most notable 
and sympathetic figures in Christian missionary' history, propos'd 
that the rime had come to influence the better minds through 
higher education, and suggested the establishment of colleges. In 
the schools and colleges thus founded, there was preached not 
merely the truth and superiority of Christianity* but die greatness 
of Western nations. 

During this period, the Cadiolic missions. anxious not tu lose 
the lead they had acquired earlier, were also very active. France, 
which under Napoleon III had become die champion of Catholic¬ 
ism in the East and usurped the rights which the Portuguese had 
previously claimed* gave open support to Catholic priests of all 
nationalities. Jesuits, Franciscans, Lazarises, the Missions Eirattg^ti 
and tile other propagandise organizations were especially active, 
using to the fullest extent the privileges given by the treaties and 
the prestige of foreign Powers, They penetrated into die interior# 
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into Mongolia and the oudying regions, and showed much 
fervour and zeal in working among backward tribes. They also 
founded orphanages and, though these institutions often bought 
children from Chinese parents to bring them up as Christians, and 
engaged in other doubtful practices, there is no doubt that they 
brought into neglected border regions a new type of humanitarian 
service. 

Though the Catholics thus maintained their activity, it is the 
work of Protestant missions during this period that was truly 
amazing in its scope, character and organization. Though every 
Protestant sect was represented in die Chinese field, it is the China 
Inland Mission to which the credit goes for this amazing spurt of 
activity. Founded in 1866, this society entered the China field at 
a time when the door lay wide open and the opportunities seemed 
unlimited. Led by a man of great zeal and obvious honesty, the 
mission was able to exploit in full the sense of prosperity, optim¬ 
ism and self-satisfaction diat the West enjoyed in (the Victorian 
era. James Hudson Taylor,* a Yorkshireman who had dreamed 
of China from his youth and of die glory of converting its teeming 
millions, came out originally in 1853 under the auspices of the 
China Evangelization Society and spent a few years of pre¬ 
liminary missionary work. It dawned on him diat the changed 
conditions of China offered opportunities for mission work 
of a magnitude previously unknown and undreamt of. Returning 
to England, he established the China Inland Mission with the 
object of conquering for Christ the unnumbered milli on* in 
the interior of China. The China Inland Mission was unde¬ 
nominational, but Taylor himself was narrow and intolerant and 
almost a fundamentalist in his approach. He insisted, .at least in 
the beginning, that those who were recruited to the mission 
should believe in ‘the inspiration of the whole scripture and accept 
it as the only rule and guide of Christians’. He had also the 
burning belief diat those who died without accepting die Christian 

*For Taylor see his own book After Thirty Years, London, 1896, and Dr 
and Mrs Howard Taylor, Hudson Taylor and the China hiland Mission, London, 
> 919 . ? 
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belief would burn in hell arid therefore the China Inland Mission 
considered its primary duty to be proclamation of the Gospek 
Taylor’s personal example anti obiwiss sincerity attracted many 
people co his organisation, till :ll last it became die biggest mis¬ 
sionary body in China, containing as many as 641 missionaries, 462 
Chinese assistants and 262 stations and oucmfbm. In spire of all 
this army in the service of Christ, the com muni cants numbered 
only a few thousand. The organisation had indeed grown and bad 
become very impressive* but results continued to be disappoint¬ 
ing. which could only be attributed by these pious people to die 
perversity of die heathen. 

The part that women played in Protestant missionary work also 
deserves mention. The Women’s Union Missionary Society of 
America, founded in iMo, sent out 111 tSGIt three women mis¬ 
sionaries to open a boarding school for girls. In 1S85+ the same 
s*x:iety opened a hospital for women and children in Shanghai. 
The Church of England followed with die Zenana Missionary 
Society'. Other women's organizations also entered the field* stad 
there was a great deal of devoted, selfless activity by women, 
TTuiiu!) in the sphere of education and tuedical work. 1 In- Catholic 
missions* of course, had their mins. [3] die work of orphanages 
and hospitals die mins svere especially useful. On che whole it 
might be said that both in Catholic and Prorestant mission work 
women played a very important part. 

The immense enthusiasm and persevering zed which went into 
this unprecedented expansion ni missionary work were possible 
only because of die confidence which die West had in its own 
mission, hi its abounding self-esteem and its conviction of 
superiority The great prosperity of the mid-Victorian period* 
which made people diink in terms nf the hero of Tennyson s 
Ltekslcy of Otic steady march towards progress* helped the 
public in every European country to support missionary work hi 
distant fields swith a never ending supply of men and funds. 
People felt genu incly unhappy, as Hudson Taylor claims to have 
ft It, at the thought of such a large percentage of the worlds 
population passing through lift without bearing the only tmt 
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way of salvation, of which-the Wes t firmly believed it held a 
monopoly. The more adventurous spirits chose the hardest tasks, 
going to the unexplored interior and living far away from com¬ 
forts and trying in every manner possible to bring die knowledge 
of Christ to the people. While a good many adopted the dubious 
methods of political influence, interference in litigation and pro¬ 
mise of material assistance, it is necessary to record that a fairly 
high percentage of mission workers were animated bya no doubt 
misguided faith that they were working for the spiritual salvation 
cf the unbeliever. 

It may also be mentioned here that, while the work of the 
missions was rendered possible only by the support it gained from 
large classes of people in the different countries of Europe and 
North America, it would be a mistake to suppose either that such 
support was universal or that there was^not some amount of 
active opposition to the work of die missionaries. The celebrated 
David Urquhart, in two open letters to the BishfSp of Oxford 
entitled ‘The New Heresy : Proselytism Substituted 1 for Righteous¬ 
ness , laughed at the idea of England taking to China opium in 
one hand and the Bible in the other, and he argued that, before 
England sent out missionaries to other countries, she should repent 
and rediscover religion for herself The rationalists and pro¬ 
gressives of different kinds were always opposed to the activities 
of the missions, and the official classes as a whole gave but little 
support. It may also be emphasized that the British diplomats in 
China, generally speaking, interested as they were in the pro¬ 
motion of trade and political influence, considered the missionary 
to be an embarrassment and were inclined to discourage over- 
enthusiasm and zeal. On the other hand, France, having less trade 
to consider, and America, in her growing sense of moral righteous¬ 
ness, felt that it was a part of diplomatic activity to help to 
Christianize Cliina. 

And what did John Chinaman think of all this extraordinary 
activity to save him from himself? The voluminous missionary re¬ 
cords of this period leave us in no doubt on this matter. There was 
not a single province or area during all this time—even when the 
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Chinese were politically demoralized and t Tightened—where the 
common inari f no less than the mandarin* did Hot make it cleat 
that die missionary was an unwelcome intruder. The so-called 
xenophobia of die Chinese was in fact but a pale reflection of the 
bitterness dm the Chinese felt towards the missionaries. Prince 
Kutig, a man of great shrewdness and wisdom T explained it t j 
the British Minister m simple words as follows: 'Take away your 
opium aim your missionaries and you will be welcome/* A city 
tnob T iu driving away a missionary, cried nut after hint: l You 
burned our palace, you killed our Emperor, you sell poison to out 
people and now you come professing to teach us virtue/f With 
these feelings in the minds of the common people it is not sur¬ 
prising to kn ow that noc a single year passed with nut violent 
manifestations in some town or other against missionary activity. 
The record of churches destroyed, missionaries attacked, chapels 
dismantled and mission centres raided is evidence of the con¬ 
tinued nation d protest against the insult ro the culture and civiliza¬ 
tion of China \ 'filch the very artirude and naturally the activities d 
the Christian missions represented. The Government of Chilli 
was unable to do anything to protect the people's culture or up¬ 
hold the dignify of die nation. But the people were not so easily 
cowed and continued to make it uncquivzjcally clear dial die 
missionaries were not welcome* and that at some time or the other 
both the missionaries and the converts who clung to them would 
have to face die fery of die masses. 

The Boxer Rebellion could only be understood against dm 
background. It was the missionary, and die ‘secondary devil, die 
convert, who were die special objects of the Boxers fury, and in 
all the provinces where the ‘Harmonious fiscs" were active the 
missionaries and the converts were subjected rc> great persecution. 
In Peking, Christian places of worship were razed to die grninztl- 
In Manchuria, die churches, schools, chapels and mission houses 
were pillaged and b urned and the Christian communi ty $ys tenuno 

* Morv?: fatrmtiwtwl RAtfiow vj iht Chmfx Empire* V&t. I f p. zzo 

f FrtHttttM MiMufj^ris 1 Mk-rnOttmium eg Akoek—ParlkrneiHary Papers 
VftL tig. China, 9, pp. 4-10* 
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ally exterminated in many^places. Except in Shantung, where the 
pro-imperialist Yuan Shih-kai was in authority, the Christians 
suffered a repetition of St Bartholomew's Day in Paris. The 
number of foreigners killed was not very great, not more than 
236, of which 186 were Protestants and about 50 Catholics (in¬ 
cluding five bishops and nine sisters). But the Chinese Ch ristians 
had to pay dearly for being ‘secondary devils’, that is, the sup¬ 
porters of foreign aggressors. The treaty clauses on which they 
had depended so much gave them no support when it came to a 
crisis. It was a lesson which the Chinese Christians remembered 
when national sentiment began to find expression again. 









CHAPTER 7 


JAPAN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ban imposed on Climrianity in 163S saved Japan from 
disruption and helped co preserve her integrity < Bur with the 
breakdown of die policy of isolation * the leaders of Japan 
began, as we noticed before, a cautious pokey of Westernization, 
and it was felt that a new and apparently Liberal attitude to the 
Westerner s religion was politically opportune. But a knowledge 
«f what was happening in China as a result of missionary activity 
made them nove with circumspection in this matter. True, 
the Emperor 13d asked them in the Charter Oath (1868) 'to 
seek knowledge throughout the world 1 , but the same day an 
official notification had appeared that "the evil seer of the Chris¬ 
tians is forbidden as heretofore K . Thus, when die Christian flood 
was spreading In China* Japan was still closed to missionary 
activity. The ministers of foreign Powers protested* but the 
Japanese, who had been ape students of diplomacy, were able ro 
maintain their opposition on the ground that public feeling against 
Christianity could only be modified slowly, and the Powers must 
depend on the changed situation for a full policy of religious 
tolerance to be made effective in Japan, In the meantime* die 
authorities went forward vigorously with their programme of 
Shinto revival, identifying patriotism and loyalty to the throne 
with this national treed. 

When the Japanese leaders were satisfied that the national posi¬ 
tion was strong enough to permit che open practice of Christianity, 
they announced, as a measure of further re form 1 the principle of 
religious toleration fiSyj). One reason which made diem take this 
reluctant step was the conviction which their emissaries abroad 
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had formed that the all-important question of treaty revision 
—the abolition of extra-territoriality—stood no chance of suc¬ 
cess unless the Western world were persuaded that there was frec- 
dom for Christian activity, fhus, from 1873, the edicts formally 
, prohibiting ‘the evil sect’ were allowed to lapse. Also, the Japanese 
were so anxious to be accepted among the nations of the West 
that some shallow-minded persons, who equated the economic 
and military power of the Western nations with Christianity, even 
thought of recommending it as the State religion. But the feeling 
against a mental and spiritual surrender to the West continued 
to be strong and the missionaries, in spite of the freedom given 
to them, did not find their work easy. 

Anti-Christian literature also began to make its appearance 
and attained great popularity. In 1873, Yasui Sokken, a leading 
Confucian scholar, produced a powerful book entitled An Ex¬ 
posure of Falsehood, criticizing with great e££ct die Christian teach¬ 
ings. The book had an introduction by a leader ofishe powerful 
Satsuma clan. In 1883, Megata Sakae published an^iher interesting 
polemic entitled The Irrationality of Western Region. As a result 
of such writings, as well as the general feeling about the associa¬ 
tion of Christianity with the foreigners, there was no-noticeable 
abatement of popular animosity towards the Christians. In fact, 
in spite of the great precautions that the Government took for 
fear of complications with European Powers, as late as 1885 there 
were occasional anti-Christian riots in the provinces. However, 
by Article 28 of the Constitution of 1889, freedom of religion was 
assured to all Japanese, and Christianity officially ceased to be ‘an 
evil sect’ within the Empire. 

That Japan took diis step only after she had strengthened the 
Shinto religion and otherwise assured herself that the chances for 
Christianity were meagre, was recognized by the missionaries 
themselves. A leading Protestant missionary, quoted by Sansom, 
viewed the position after the promulgation of the constitution in 
the following terms: So far as the laws of the land are concerfted, 
the Christians have little to seek. The acquisition of this liberty, 
however, has not lessened the severity of the ordeal to which they 
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are subjected. The very recognition of the rights of Christians 
may he said to betoken a kind of indiffcrcntisfti Frt matters of 
religion, whi c h is widespread and which has affeered more or less 
unfavourably those who are supposed i» reap its protest benefits, 
in that it hat (as is always die ease in similar circumstance*) 
weakened ihcir power of resistance to die more subtle temptations 
attendant upon prosperity. For they (the Christians] breathe the 
same air end cannot fail to be affected by every general move¬ 
ment that affects die nation.' 

In short, the missionary regretted the absence of persecution, 
felt the ground cut from under his feet by the refusal to consider 
the japan esc Christians as any tiling more than an innocuous sect, 
and was unhappy that he was deprived of posing as a martyr fight¬ 
ing to bring the great truths of his religion to a benighted nation. 

Tins attitude of studied neglect was not helpful to the Church, 
and the opinion of Christian missionaries was that die leaders of 
new Japan vrere unfriendly to the progress of “organized Chris¬ 
tianity’. Especially among the people in Japan there was some 
resentment against die officials of churches, hoth national and 
international, assuming territorial jurisdiction and culling them¬ 
selves bishops of this place and that wirhin the Empire. The 
Japanese gave full religious liberty, but the missionaries, not hav¬ 
ing the protection clauses which gave diem practically suzerain 
rights in China, felt helpless, while die pretensions and assumed 
prerogatives ofccchwiastieal digmtatics offended the national sen¬ 
timents of the Japanese. Abo there was a marked revival of 
Buddhism, especially die Amid a sect, which tried to prove due 
superiority of its doctrines to those preached by the missionaries. 
The general revival of Buddhism and die Eastern religions as a 
whole by the end of the nineteenth century hud its effects in 
Japan also. 

Tlie prospects of the missionaries were seriously affected by the 
government control of education. It will be tenicnibercd dial the 
main activity of the Protestant missionaries in China was in the 
educational field; at least after Timothy Richards liad demon¬ 
strated the importance of higher education as a machinery for in- 
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flue]icing Chinese young men in 1885, the zeal of the Americans 
especially waS diverted to iMs end. In Japan, however, education 
was under national control, and the attitude of Christian teachers 
in national schools had as early as 1889 aroused suspicion. This is 
clearly brought out in hioyne Tetsujiro’s articles on ‘The Conflict 
between Christianity and the State 1 , hi which the most celebrated 
Japanese philosopher of the day entered the field of controversy to 
show the dangers to the State likely to arise from the teachings of 
Christianity, The Imperial Rescript on Education took fiillaccount 
of this danger, and by its emphasis on loyalty to nationalist in¬ 
stitutions and reverence to the Emperor brought the conflict pro¬ 
minently before the public in a manner which was unfavourable 
to the Christians, One important missionary quoted by Sansom 
described the situation: ‘Strenuous efforts were made, even more 
than before, to show that the Christians by the very fact of their 
faith were both unfilial and disloyal Tethers in Government 
schools were forced to resign their position because^of their un¬ 
willingness to bow before die portrait of the Bfnperorl The 
official doctrine of Sliintoism emphasized this conflict The re¬ 
organization of Buddhism and the development of Butklhist 
scholarship in universities and colleges from 1890, and the works of 
teachers like Inoyue Enryo and Sazuki, led to a revival of that 
religion, both from the intellectual and die spiritualpoints of view, 
which provided effective opposition to Christian propaganda. 
Finally, with the emergence of Japan as a strong Power after the 
victory over China and the abolition of cxtra-tcrritoriality, the 
possibility of a Christianization of japan vanished for ever. 



CHAPTER 8 


IN DO-CHINA, BUKMA, SIAM 
AND INDONESIA 




T ihe history of Christianity In Annam followed a slightly 
different course. Towards 1 550, Gaspard de la Croix, i 
Clinician rnktionary, reached Cambodia, Some Japanese 
Christian* arc also said to have taken refuge at Mfo along the- 
coast. It was among this alien group that early in eh c seventeenth 
ccnrury Alexandre dt*Rhodcs, of die Society ofjesus, started lias 
work. But vhen he attempted to preach the Gospel to the Anna' 
mites, the opj^’isition of the people and of the Portuguese proved 
to him rhat without political support them was little chinch" 
success. He worked in Cochin China for over three yean (i 6 ^ 7 % 
but, disappointed with the meagre results of hb mission „ he re¬ 
turned to Rome, hoping to interest the Holy See in this venture. 
Rome was lukewarm, but Alexandre de Rhodes found warm 
support in France, where the Missions EirdtlglrtM took up die work 
in earnests Father de Rhodes recruited two men, Francois Falla 
and La Molle-Lambert, who soon set out 5 with the titles of Vicars- 
Apostolk and die audiority of bishops, to take up their duties in 
Tongking and Cochin China. Being Vicars-Apostolic they were 
independent of the Portuguese Primate of the Fast in Goa and 
worked directly under the Pope. Both Abbe Pallu and Bishop 
Lajnbcrc were not only devout churchmen, but also ardent politi¬ 
cians. Jn serving God they also wanted to serve their nation. to 
1 66$ f cerlain businessmen in Rouen (France) had established a 
sodtty for using priests for the double purpose ot trade and reli¬ 
gion. The company built a ship which in Us maiden voyage car- 
ned Bishop Lambert and two priests. Though they were v- 
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nouiiced by the Dutch, who saw in this intrusion a threat to their 
trade, the king of the country, Trinh Trang, was persuaded that 
great benefits would accrue to-him by trade with die French, and 
the Bishop, disguised as a merchant, received royal protection. 

From a letter that Abbe Pallu wrote to Colbert, the Minister of 
Louis XIV, the inner purposes of the mission’s activity could be 
dearly seen. Pallu pointed out that Lambert had obtained from 
the Tongking monarch permission for two of his colleagues, who 
were disguised as merchants, to remain there and erect a house in 
a suitable location. ‘I pray you, Monsieur, for the welfare of the 
Faith and the honour and glory of the most Christian king to 
persuade the Directors to give at once all that is necessary for the 
establishment of a factory in this kingdom.’ The association of 
Christian work with trade has been since that time a prominent 
and singular feature of mission activity in Indo-China. 

Abbe Pallu himself was able to reach Tongking only in 1682. 
The Tongking monarchs, however, showed no desirito welcome 
missionary activity, though they were prepared to r ucourage trade 
with France. But neither trade nor religion flourished, the first 
through the hostility of die Dutch, who destroyed the French 
factory at Tongking and confiscated its property, and the other 
through the indifference of the local people. Though the trade 
posts were destroyed, the missionaries, especially those of Missions 
Etrangeres and of the Society of Jesus, continued to work in the 
area. The severity of the measures against prOiclytizarion, which 
the kings of Annam had promulgated in the meantime, kept their 
activity within limits. However, after the failure of France’s first 
attempt to establish an Empire in Asia, following die Seven Years’ 
War in Europe, the alliance between religion and trade was again 
taken up. In a memorandum submitted by Charlcs-Thomas de 
Saint Phallu, it was represented that the ‘Commerce will be very 
useful to the Mission already consisting of two or three hundred 
souls. It will decrease gradually the severity of the decrees against 
religion which impedes conversions in this kingdom. ... It is of 
prime importance that only individuals of discretion be employed 
who will maintain liaison with the Bishops antf Apostolic-Vicars.’ 
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Owing to tilt; rivalries in the French court the programme could 
nut hn pushed forward effectively, and France's inter e&Li Wh in 
religion and rradc suffered till Fjtgncau de Behamc. Bishop of 
A drone* entered im the stage of Indo-Chinese polities- 

Pigneau de Behainc was nominated Bishop of Adninc at the 
age of 30, and was sent OU! toImio-China at 34 as Vicar-Apostolic. 
The Bishop was able ro render great sc-rvke to the King of Tony- 
kji g F wM was then a homeless wanderer. In order to further die 
intercuts of Ins protege Pigneau Je Behai ne went to France and 
negotiated a treaty under which France promised to help die 
King. But the promise WOS not carried out, and die Bishop, dis¬ 
gusted at tins deception, fined out an expedition at his own ex¬ 
pense and helped the King to regain his throne. At die very 
moment of his victory this militant Bishop died. He had hoped 
that after the restoration, through his influence, his country would 
gain a dominant position in Tongking* But owing up the unsettled 
conditions rb France and the Napoleonic adventures on die Con¬ 
tinent, furdiciVacrion was not taken nil after die Bourbon restora¬ 
tion Then it Was found that Ming Mailg, the new Emperor, was 
nut friendly to Christian activity, In January 1833 that monarch 
promulgated a decree, imposing severe penalties against mis¬ 
sionaries and in an other edict he tried to safeguard his people fr^rrs 
prosdytizatiou. Priests found in Chinese junks or trying to IW 
secretly were to be executed, as also those giving them shelter. 

These measures gave France, the sclf-prockiuied champion of 
Catholicism, the necessary excuse to send out punitive expeditions 
against the country. Five prelates had been impruuneJ at Hue* 
and die French sent an armed vessel to enforce die demand for 
their release. Ming Ming’s grandson, The Due, in his prndima- 
non of July 1848, roundly declared: 'The religion of Jesus, 
n! ready proscribed by Emperors Ming Maug and Thicii Tn, is 
evidently a preverse religion. . . . Consequently die European 
masters of this religion arc to be thrown into die sca. f 

These aggressive denunciations provided Napoleon ill wl “ 
an excuse for military intervention. But though die country w'tf 
reduced to subjection and by degrees placed in a colonial position, 
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and missionary work was encouraged, Christianization proceeded 
only slowly, ‘At the beginning of the twentieth century/ accord- 
ing to one authority, Torty-mo years after die French had taken 
possession of the country, missionary efforts were not imposing. 
In Annam and Cochin China there were three church colleges, 

with a total enrolment of 227 students_The Christian influence 

was even less in other regions/* 

The Missions Etrangkes had vast estates, special privileges and 
maintained numerous missionaries, but here as elsewhere Chris¬ 
tianity under the patronage of imperialism failed to attract die 
Asian mind. 

Missionary activities in Siam, Burma and Indonesia require no 
special treatment, as they never assumed major proportions in 
those areas. The fathers of the Missions Etrangercs who reached 
Siam found but little opportunity to propagate their faith, as die 
staunch ordiodoxy of the Siamese kings made it diffioijt to preach 
publicly against the State religion. In Burma, also, the position 
was similar till the time of its annexation to India fBoth in Siam 
and Burma the strength of the Buddhist Church reduced the 
chance of large-scale apostasy. Also, in Burma, profiting by die 
experience in India, the missionaries tended to concentrate their 
activities among backward tribes. Among the Karen tribes they 
met with some success, and widi the patronage which the mis¬ 
sionaries were able to command the danger seemed real at one 
time that there might be mass conversions among this people. 
Though this had not happened by the time that British audiority 
came to an end, there was considerable missionary sympathy for 
Karen separatism, and not an insignificant part of the troubles that 
Burma had to face after her independence may justifiably be 
attributed to the favouritism with which the Christian elements 
among the Karens were treated by the West. 

In Indonesia, a predominendy Muslim country, Christian mis¬ 
sionary activity has been insignificant after the first efforts under 
the Portuguese, especially those of Francis Xavier. In the first 

* Quoted in Thomas E. Ennis’s French Policy and Development in Tndo-Chitta* 
Chicago, 1936, p, 167. 
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period, when Islam itself was trying ro absorb the pagan tribes in 
the interior p there was a noticeable rivalry in activity. But in tliii 
matter victory undoubtedly lay v^th Islam. As we have already 
seen. the inosr significant E actor in die history o\ Indsmem in 
ihc seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was the growth and 
development of Islam. 

t# 
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CHAPTER 9 

THE DECLINE OF MISSIONARY 
EFFORT IN INDIA 


B y the beginning of the twentieth century, Hinduism, after 
its astonishing recovery during the preceding fifty years, was 
already on the offensive, Christian missionary activity no 
longer frightened the leaders of Hinduism, and they were in a 
limited measure prepared to carry the campaign into the enemy’s 
camp, Hindu religious leaders had begtin to appear even in 
America, where the Ramakrishna Mission had established a few 
centres. In India itself the missionaries felt the ground under them 
slipping, and though for a time they intensified their educational 
and other activities, the growing sentiment of nationalism and 
the vigour with which Hinduism reacted left them with but little 
chance of success. 

It is significant to note that the leaders of integral nationalism in 
India at the beginning of the century were themselves stout 
champions of New Hinduism. Bal GangladharTilak was the com¬ 
mentator of the Gita t and one of his main contributions to 
nationalism was his interpretation of the teachings of that Sacred 
Book in terms of modem political life, Lajpat Rai, known popu¬ 
larly as the Lion of the Punjab, was one of the leaders of the Arya 
Samaj, the militant Puritanical sect of Hinduism which had 
helped to strengthen and revive Hindu society in North India. 
Aurobindo Ghosh and his group of aggressive nationalists in 
Bengal were fervent Hindus, and Aurobindo himself lived to 
become the prophet of a religious and philosophical revival. Inriie 
south, in spite of the most vigorous Christian propaganda and 
fairly numerous conversions among the pcop*c who used to be 
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known as Untouchables* rhc wdiority oforthodox Hinduism bad 
never been seriousty challenged. 

With the outbreak of die First Great War die position of the 
missionaries became even less hopcfclh Apart from the general lo$j 
of prestige which the West, and along with it Christianity, 
suffered as a result of this conflict, the growth of nationalism, 
which erased to be merely a movement oJ the intelligentsia* 
affected #TisM<mary prospects adversely. 1 lie Christian leaders ini 
India themselves began to feel char too dose an association vridi 
tbeir Western mentors, and too obvious a separation from their 
fellow countrymen. could nor benefit them any kinder. Christ¬ 
ianity began to show interest in hid inn culture, and the notable 
scries of books known a5 the Heritage of India, published under 
the auspice* of the Christian National Council of India* con¬ 
stituted the first indication of this changed attitude. Previously 
Christian women, iff order ro show rheir separate ul-hs. Iiad even 
given up tftfc jrdri and put on a curious dress which was a combina¬ 
tion of die EIlsi and the West. This was quietly discarded, and the 
movement towards conformity with general Indian habits be¬ 
came noticeable even to the extent of Christian tadira in hocicty 
wearing marks on the forehead which previously had been con¬ 
sidered a Hindu custom. In fact, by the beginning of the third 
decade of the century* the Christian community had in die nuin 
shaken off the control of the missionaries. 

The leadership which Mahatma Gandhi assumed during this 
period, ami his almost unchalfcnged sway over the Hindu mind, 
also led to a strengthening of Hinduism against missionary on¬ 
slaught. After the recognition of the failure of their appeal to the 
intellectual classes, the missionaries were concentrating on the 
communities which were then known as die Depressed Classes. 
They had hopes of making large-scale conversions among therm 
Bur Mr Gttndhi's movement, by making the abolition of uii- 
touchabilky one of the main directions of its activity, effectively 
closed even that line of approach. There were, however* occa¬ 
sions when missionary hopes ran high, a* when Dr Bliim ffau 
Amhedkar, the leader of the Scheduled Castes {'Untouchable* 


* 
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for long die object of their attention, threatened in a moment of 
■wild anger to lead his flock away from Hinduism. But those 
hopes were soon dashed to the ground. The result was that by 
the time of Indian independence, Christian missionary work haj 
ceased to be important from the religious point of view. 

It may, however, be noted that, during i lie period of the great 
national revival, there was no anti-Christian sentiment of any 
kind in India. In face, many devout Christians like die Raw C. F. 
Andrews were associated with Mahatma Gandhi in his work. 
The Mahatma also maintained the closest relations with the 
lea Jens of die Society of Friends and with many 'progressive’ 
missionaries like Stanley Jones, John More and others. The 
fact is that Hindu leaders in die twentieth century, strange as it 
may sound, were tirmly convinced of die superiority and 
catholicity' of their own beliefs and felt oniy a tolerant and 
mildly benevolent interest in Christian teachings. Students of 
Christian mission colleges the present writer was himself edu¬ 
cated first ill a CMS High School, then in St Paul's School and 
also tor a short time in die Madras Christian Co Urge—and those 
educated in European countries, felt no particular interest ill the 
ethics, metaphysics or dogmas of' Christianity. 

An interesting example of this mild and tolerant interest in 
Christianity is the writings of many orthodox Hindus on Christian 
religious subjects. A commentary on St John by a Hindu writer 
tries to give a Hindu interpretation of that Gospel V allatho i, 
die Poet Laureate of MaiayaJam, the translator of the RiiniayiUhi, 
is also the author ui a poem on Mary oi Mogdala, in which 
Christian doctrines are expounded with a wealth of Hindu 
imagery. A major dramatic work on Christ’s passion by a Hindu 
writer was widely acclaimed as a classic. In facr, during the last 
thirty years, Hinduism, knowing its position to he unassailable, 
extended a tolerant and sympathetic understanding towards 
Christian teaching. 

In Europe and America it began slowly to dawn on chose who 
were generously providing the hinds for mission work, tliac their 
activities had not led to any satisLieiury results: diat they had 
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hiled iu their assault on the religions of the East, A commission 
of laymen, which inquired into fhh question mr behalf of the 
American Boardj came to the depressing conclusion tint the 
prospects of whining the Hindu "Ye Christianity were noL very 
favourable. The churches Id England had for sonic time woken 
up to this unwelcome fact and had slowly and unostentatiously 
instituted and encouraged movements for a lulllhsJ church in 
India, Tj\p Catholic Church* which had a greater appreciation ut" 
the situation and liad not been misled by propaganda, adjusted in 
work^to the spiritual care of Chris dans, without emphasizing its 
missionary aspects. The Indian consritutinn on die tidier hand tm 
given complete freedom of religion to all its citkcns. 


CHAPTER rO 


THE DECLINE IN CHINA 


I F in India Clirhtian missions had discovered by the third decade 
ot the century that dieir four cenLuries of intermittent activity 
la^J led to no appreciable results and icy bad reconciled diem- 
5 dvc5 to dial position, in Clum die case was diflhrent China still 
appeared ro be die great vacuum where everything teemed to be 
favourable. There was no powerful government as in japan, nor 
a strong organized and entrenched religion as in India, Siam or 
Burma. The political conditions favoured the missionaries, and 
tlie educational anarchy opened up new avenues of missionary 
effort. Few. if my, realized the true significant- of die Boxer 
incident. In foot* when die rebel lion was put down, die last 
obstacle to the Cliristianization of China—the monopoly of 
appo in ti n cn ft to those passing die imperial examinations—was also 
removed. One of the clauses of die protocol which setded the 
Ikjxcr affair provided for the suspension for five years of the Civil 
Service examination which, according to die distinguished Us- 
toriaii of niksbns, 4 was meant to pave the way fur an educational 
revolution which was to give to Christian missions one of die 
greatest of iu opportunities , * In fact China .■icemed to have been 
itiade especially safe for miHsionaries. 

The missionaries could not, ol course, realize what die Chinese 
themselves felt. The Chinese saw the preachers of religion taking 
advantage of the humiliation of China and, against all professed 
Christian precepts, shouting loudest for revenge. Cases of mis¬ 
sionaries giving protection to Christian looters and, indeed, them- 
sclvo freely tmng looted property, did net increase the prestige of 
* Latoumte, p r 


p 
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Christianity in China. If. during, the few remaining years of 
the Manchu regime, the Chinese were helpless i« stew dieir in* 
donation and mate their hatred of the system fek, it would be a 
rnktitc lo dunk that they felt it any the less or did not nurse the 
hatred ill their hearts. One indication of the Chinese attitude is 
the number of young men who preferred Japan to European 
countries for further studies. 

With'(he fall of the Manchu Dynasty, Christian hopes again 
rose. Was not Sun YaL-sen a professed Christian? Had nor the 
Protestant missionaries, capitalizing on die rising nationnlktsenti¬ 
ment, professed liberalism and supported the revolutionary 
leaders? But in this matter Sun Yat-sen proved a broken retd. 
He soon showed that he was more interested in tire greatness and 
welfare of China than in the promotion of Christianity. The dis¬ 
appointment which^tm felt at the attitude of the Christian Powers 
„f the West and the influence which the October Revolution 
exercised on liim, led him away further and further from the 
missionaries to whom at one time he seemed to have looked fur 
support. Besides, opinion ill China was moving fast- The agitation 
against unequal treaties, against imperialism, against the privi¬ 
leges and authorities of the Europeans affected the missionaries 
also. The rising ride of nationalism was unfavourable to Chrit- 
rhuiiy, and the Afew Tide which expressed the spirit of young 
Cliina had a basically ana-religious attitude. The missionary was 
*a pestiferous agent of foreign imperialism 1 , and the leader s of chi 
renaissance, frankly agnostic, looked upon Christianity as .ni 
obstructive superstition from which science was emancipating 
more enlightened in the West and which China would do well 
to shun'. The intellectual leaders of die May 4fh movement wen; 
all of them sceptics, and to diem Christianity was hut .modief 
manifestation of superstition, this time under a foreign garb, the 
Young China Association, founded in Peking in 1910 tin H . 
leadersliip of men who were to become famous later, limitc 
membership to young men who declared solemnly that icy ia 
no religion. Also die deep-rooted anti-Christian feeling was soon 
to show itself, das time not led by ignorant and prejudiced men 
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hur mainly by students of Clifistirm institutions. In 1923, Shanghai 

thc ^ undi,til,n " f ^ mti-Omiten Federation, wluch 
- f cm od,tr argument., asserted what to most Chinese 
sirmed axtomkric, that Christianity was an ally ofcr. pfe.Htm ari j 
iniju ridis.,, and to kstiumm for opposing weaker nations. 
Ihe influence of the October Revolution was plainly visible in 
rhr; dec aranon In Peking the university students organized the 
anti-Rdigious Federation with branches In many provincial cities 
again directed mainly against Christianity. 

A great amount of literature was published by this body, and 
the entire story of thc growth of mission work under die pro¬ 
tection of exrra-Ktritoriality and >1S a handmaid of capitalist ex¬ 
ploitation oi China, die claims of missionary bodies for indemnities 
and the ir intervention in judicial and political affafa, found new 
and vigorous expression in a hundred pamphlets. That the mis- 
SI0I1S had benefited by the weakness of China and hail in many 
cases depended on consular protection now became a scrums 
charge against them. That thc missionaries, generally speaking but 
with notable exceptions, had no appreciation ofthmisc nilrnre 
and thc converts m ther turn, brought up m an alien tradition' 
were mostly secondary barbarians, added point and dim to the 
ft£W propaganda,* 

The Chinese were, of course, not slow to realise that the mis¬ 
sions attached great importance to the schools as providing them 
widi the opportunities for undermining Chinese society. Christian 
leaders liad never made any secret of it any more than Macaulay 
ad done in India. Any national movement was bound to take up 
lis question. Soon the position of the mi ss [on schools became the 
burning issue. The Fifth Annual Congress of the Young China 
Association (1324) passed n resolution declaring wc strongly op¬ 
pose Christian education which destroys the national spirit of our 
pvoplc and curies on a cultural programme in order to undermine 
Uimi-.se civilization’.! There was alio a mounting demand voiced 
* Ting Uang-li; China m Revolt 
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by all nationalist bodies for the registration of fordgti,(mBSWoaty) 
educational insrittirions. ‘The Restoration of Education Rights’ 
betaine a slogan similar to the cancellation of unequal treaties, 
Tlie Peking Government bowed to the national agitation and on 
November 16, T925, promulgated regulations for the control of 
foreign educational institutions- The Canton Government issued 
even more stringent regulations. 

Never iud the missions faced a graver crisis—not even during 
the Boxer period—than during the nationalist upheaval. One sig¬ 
nificant difference between the earlier persecutions and the cniii 
in 1925-7. was that the Chinese Christians were anxious not to he 
considered ‘secondary barbarians’ or ‘running dogs' of die mis¬ 
sionaries and sided generally with the nationalist movement, Tim, 
apart from sporadic violence to which the missionaries and their 
institutions were subjected, a graver internal situation arose in 
which the foreign missionary found himself deserted by his 
Chinese converts. The nationalist temper of the conn! I y made it 
impossible for educated Christians to side with the missionary 
who was a foreigner, especially when that foreigner was claiming 
Special privileges for himself under extra-territoriality, was oppos¬ 
ing Chinese nationalist claims and was even refusing Chinese 
Christians leadership in their own church. It should liavc been 
clear except to the hfind that the days of mission activity were 
numbered. 

Christian missions enjoyed an Indian summer during die year, 
of war with Japan, when Chiang K.;u-shck and his Government 
depended so much upon American and British support. But side 
by side with the patronage which the KMT extended to the mis¬ 
sions, there wav developing, under the direction of Chen K.UO-W 
and his more famous brother Chen Li-fu, die new Confucianism, 
which found expression in Chring's own book (.hina i Destiny. 
Besides, diottgh missionaries were not interfered- with and the 
mission colleges and universities were more crowded than ever, 
die retreat from Christianity even among diose who had been 
baptized at school or were bom of Claristian parents was inert 
noticeable. Many rtf fhose who had taken Christian names and the 
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boLtcr-knnwn leader* of the younger generation, though Wcstem- 
tzed m many ways, I.ad ceased even formally ro be Christians* 
■ W ■>**« * school In fact, even under the 

Uimjan Chlang Kai-shek, it had become demonstrably clear 
that Uiina as die great field for Christian missions lad been as 
much a niiragc as India or japan. Tlic only difference was that the 
successful resistance of Hindu sodety to missionary aggression in 
tfie miiL-tcendi century, and die preventive action ofKtan, helped 
co uphold the organic structure of their countries; while in China 
ml- systematic tmdcnubuig of social bonds through sevdky-W 
years of missionary action under the protection of imperialist 
Powers led to the Revolution of ig**. la this sense some nf the 
responsibility for what has happened in China after die Sino- 
Japanese War rests squarely on the shoulders of the missionaries, 
vvliu blindly thought that if social anarehycmild be produced in 
CJiiru, Christianity would be able to rake advantage of it and 
conquer die largest community in the world for Christ, They 
produced Che social anarchy, but the beneficiaries were others. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS 


■w- -w- t£ may conclude this survey with a few observations on 
\/V/ the causes of the failure of mission activity in Asia. It will 

T ▼ hardly he denied that, in spite of the immense and sustained 
effort made by die churches with the support of die lay public of 
the European countries and America, die attempt to conquer Asia 
for Christ has definitely failed. In China, where the effort was most 
ennectib ated and where conditions at one time seemed to he pari- 
ntlar ly favourable, (he collapse has been most complete, and 
though 1 small dumber still claim to be Christians the missionary 
activities of Europeans have altogether ceased. In tndia the 
Christian Cl hutch exists, as it has existed at all times after die time 
of Christ, but mission work, except in the fields of education and 
medical services, is insignificant. Elsewhere, in Japan, in Siam, in 
Burma, the missionaries had no very serious hopes, and inch 
the assertion of national sentiments and the revival of Oriental 
religious die prcspects have become even dimmer. 

Though there was never any prospect, except in die minds ol 
blind fanatic;, of either the Hindus or the Buddhists abandoning 
their religions and accepting die faith which the European trader 
and conqueror brought with hint, the success ol the missions nee 
not have been so meagre and insignificant but for certain factors 
which we may appropriately consider here. In the first place, r e 
missionary brought with him an altitude of moral superiority an 
i Belief in his own exclusive righteousness. To the very end, the 
missionary continued to preach, it musr be assumed in good ait , 
what William ofRubruck said to Batu Khan: 
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■Be ic known i« you, of a,certrinty. that yon shall not obtain 
the joys of heaven unless you become a Christian, for God saitli 
whosoever hclieveth and U ^prized shall be saved bur he that 
believeth not shall be condemned",' 

The doctrine of tlic monopoly of tnich and rfevdatfon is alto¬ 
gether alien to the Asian mind. To the Hindu who hdieve 
that al! good ways lead to God, and to the Buddliisc who is taught 
that the practice of the Noble Eightfold Path will perfect him 
(1 tedium of die votaries of any sett dm they alone have the truth, 
and others who do not submit ‘shah be condemned’, Em always 
seemed unreasonable and absurd. Practically every educated Asian 
who seriously and conscientiously studied ro understand rhe point 
of view nt the missionary, from Emperor Kang Hsi to Mahatma 
Gandhi, lias emphasised this point. 

Secondly, from the time of die Portuguese to the end of die 
Second World War, die association of Christian missionary work 
with aggressive imperialism introduced political complications 
into Christian work. In China, especially, die missionary effort 
following the Treaty of Tientsin was, as we have-setn, under the 
cover dI cxcra-ccrruoriality and often with the support of 
boars and diplomatic pressure. Inevitably national sentiment 
looked Upon missionary activity as inimical to die country’s in¬ 
terests and native CEirisrians as 'secondary barbarians’. 

1 hirdly, the sense of not only Christian hut European superior^ 
hy which die missionaries perhaps unconsciously inculcated pro¬ 
duced also its reaction. During die nineteenth century the belief in 
, tur ^ superiority of the Europeans as a permanent factor in 
human history was widely held in die West. The missionary 
Hared in tins belief- He not only preached the- exclusive truth of 
die Christian religion, but made claims for die uniqueness 
of European culture. This was unavoidable when a great deal 
of rhe mission activity had to be in the field of'Western educa¬ 
tionThe missionary colleges taught European literature, Euro¬ 
pean history and proclaimed the glories ofEuropean philosophies, 
arc and culture. Now the strange diing in Asia was that, even 
uriiig tlic days o! unchallenged European political supremacy, 
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rightly or wrongly no Asian people accepted ihc cultural superior¬ 
ity of the West, The ediicatiottal activities of the missionaries, fir 
from helping the cause of the Christian faith. only led to rbc 
ideilriilcation nf die work of Christian missions with 'Western 
and American cultural aggression*. 

Finallyr die point may also Ik: emphasized that the wide variety 
of Christian sects extending from die Catholic church to the 
Seventh Pey Adventists, each proclaiming the errors and super- 
sticions of others* was naturally a source: nf embarrassment to mis¬ 
sionary work. Also, the growth of unbelief in Europe in die 
nineteendi century and the crisis m European civilization, follow¬ 
ing die Great War of i y 14^1 and die October Revolution, broke 
whatever s pell the different sects of Christianity bad among certain 
classes of Asians, 

Missionary efforts in Asia may still be renewed when die present 
suspicion of Europeaif activity in die East is replaced in time by 
an altitude of friendly co-tiperaiion. But it is unlikely that the 
favourable circumstancos of die nineteenth century effort of 
prosdytization will be repeated, for they were based on the ttu- 
dirilcnged political supremacy of Europe, which has now become 
a thing of die past. 
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CHAPTER I 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES 

ft 


W rc have dealt briefly with die gradual Westernization of 
Ada in the nineteenth century ami the gathering momen¬ 
tum of that movement in rhe fine half of the twentieth 
century. We have shown that far from rejecting the West, the 
nations of Asia have been at pains to assimilate the culture of 
Europe in its. wider aspects and to benefit by it in die rcurganiza- 
rion of their own societies* It is now tajary to trace the 
influences of Asia in the life, manners, cmturns, 'and genera! 
Culture cl Europe during the entire period covered by our 
politic.d survey. In the era of the political domination of Asia hy 
Europe from 1860-194$, it was generally forgotten by European 
writers that Asia had not merely borrowed front Europe but also 
contributed liberally to the growth of Western civilization* 
Though die intellectual contacts bet wen Europe and Asia dur¬ 
ing the da Gama period began only in the late seventeenth century, 
the influence of Asia on Western European nations directly in¬ 
terested in die commerce of the hast began to show itself fairly 
early. Even before the first European ships reached India and 
Chinn, Indian muslin, Chinese silk and porcelain had reached 
Europe, With direct maritime contact this influence, on the 
material side, spread ro many tilings. It is not India, bur China, 
that had die predominant share of this influence, except in the 
matter of designs and punting of cotton textiles. Silks, embroid- 
enti, porcelain, lacquer, furniture, wallpaper, gardening, die 
rococo style which dominated France Aid, through France' into 
Europe for nearly half a century, evidenced a ‘Chinese tide 1 in the 
first halt of the eighteenth century. Porcelain, which may be said 
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ro symbolize this :ispcct of Chinese-influence, had already been 
introduced into Prance, and in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century die great "works at Sevres jvere already producing liigli 
quality china. Bur with Augustus the Strong of Saxony (1670- 
1738) porcelain became a passion and a mania, and it gained a 
great vogue: in Germany, France and England. Augustus, accord¬ 
ing to Retell wein, had walls, ceilings, window recesses and the 
like panelled with porcelain* Between 1710-12 ‘China' came to be 
manufactured at Meissen. The credit for this is attributed to 
Border, who under die patronage of Augustus opened die fac¬ 
tory at Meissen. Saxony became the European centre of this in¬ 
dustry, and its riches in this respect were so great that Frederick 
the Great, after he had taken that kingdom in the Seven Years' 
War, is said to have used Meissen porcelain for payment of a part 
of his debts. 

The popularity of Chinese porcelain was so great that there 
Was not a palace in Europe which did not have a valuable collec¬ 
tion. The Chinese apartments in btUonbrunn, the porcelain room 
for cavaliers in die palace at Anspach, the mirror cabinet in the 
palace at Munich are specially mentioned as possessing valuable 
collections.* In England the fashion, though firmly established, 
did not immediately lead to die manufacture of 'China . It took 
another forty years before the factory at Bow and later the new 
Canton factory copied Chinese designs, and it is stated rhat die 
most popular among them were die partridge and wheatshcaf 
patterns. The popular demand fot 'China ware was so great that 
a large number of factories came into existence both in England 
and in Germany. The Worcester factories especially became so 
good that only an expert eye, it was said, could detect die dif¬ 
ference between it and die original Chinese. Hie Worcester 
patterm iti Kang blue and white and fomitk item* the Japanese 
lnuri, and the fmilk rose of Yang Cheng and die early Cliien 
JUmg period 5> attained great popularity in Europe. 

Next in importance to porcelain was lacquer. Early in the six¬ 
teenth century lacquer cabinets had become faduouabjc in die 

* See frank HuribuK: Bffw r ike/tfk London, 191*7 p- & 
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Froit.li Court, By the end of the century the French seem to have' 
gjim'd knowledge of the process. The industry came to be estab¬ 
lished with the support of royalty, but it is only under the four 
Martin brothers that ic achieved the artistic perfection of Chinese 
lacquer. The Unit use of lacquer in England is said to have been in 
1663. Constance Simon, in her English Furniture Designers of the 
Eighteenth Century, discusses fully rhe history of lacquer in Eng¬ 
land, and claims that the factory in Birmingham produced better 
lacquer than even the French,* * 

hi fttmirurc also, the Chinese influence was very marked. Flihu 
Yale, who was destined to be immortalized by the foundation of 
the university which bears his name, retumed &0111 Ins Governor¬ 
ship of Madras in 1699 with an immense supply of Chinese fur¬ 
nishings. lie may be said to have set die fashion in diis matter, 
liut even before Yale, royalty had ralten to Chin™ and Indian 
rasics, Defoe, in his tour through Great Rrirain, noted: The Queen 
(Mary) brought in the custom Or humour as I may call it nf fur¬ 
nishing houses with China ware which increased to a strange 
degree afterwards, piling their China upon the^ops of cabine ts, 
srniioires and every chimney piece to the cop of die ceilings and 
even setting up shelves for their China ware. . . At Hampton 
Court Palace he noticed a fine chintz bed' and a vast stock of 
China. At Windsor also there was a ‘bed hung with Atlass and 
Masulipatam Chintz. The critics were unsparing. The Spectator 
of February t2, 1712, contained a complaint by a husband, who 
signed himself jack Anvil, saying chat his wife ‘set herself to re¬ 
form every room of my house, having glazed all my chimney- 
pieces with looking glass and painted every comer with such 
heaps of China that I am obliged to move about my own house 
with the greatest caution and circumspection for fear ofhurtlnc 
our brittle fiinuture'.f L 

* Am] y. Ly abroad our mmiry Hitig 
To plffas* our GekJc ±air 
No mere from Chiiu. Clijfu brin^ 

Here’s Englsib China ware. 

f Quoted in History of EnjJwJi futnitsm, Pcic/ Macquoid, ‘Aftr of Walnut' 

P- IJ&. 9 
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Chinese cabinets and screen* came; into wide use with those 
who could afford such expensive tastes* But it was only when 
ihomas Chippendale, die greatest jP&ms in English furniture, 
drew his inspiration in Chinese designs that it began to influence 
national taste. Chippendale's book, The Gentleman and Cabinet 
Maker's Director, gives many Chinese designs. That it influenced 
die general style of Chippendale is undoubted, and one authorita¬ 
tive critic claims that even where his designs -ire not admittedly 
Chinese^ in the fretwork chairs or in the fret* and writing table, 
trr in die hanging China shclve:% it is discernible in small de¬ 
tails * * / * Even the chairs entitled 'French' show hi the designs 
on the tapestry scat*, dm Chinese junk, die drooping willow and 
the mandarin figures. By the 'fifties Chinese teste in furniture had 
become so widely prevalent that publications like Edwards and 
Darbey's CfifrfWf Design* of Building and Furniture asid William 
Chambers' Designs of Chinese Building and Furniture found a ready 
market. 

Another matter of taste on which Chinese influence was de¬ 
cisive was the Wallpaper. Originally it was mostly imported. This 
kind of paper seems to have readied England through Dutdi 
merchants and was part of die Dutch taste imported into Eng¬ 
land by William III. A description of the new material is found 
in Evelyn in his Diary: ‘Pictures of men and countries rarely 
painted on a sort of gummed calko* transparent as glass: dowers, 
rrccs, beasts, birds* etc.* excellency wrought in a kind of sleeve 
silk* vary natural.'f Patterns of wallpaper may have been brought 
to Europe by missionaries* but the fuse wallpapers manufactured 

* Set Archui Hayden: FwmjVw D^plJnj l]/ Tim. Chipp^dalt. London* i^ 10 - 

f The fashion of Chinese wallpaper wii so great chit every impvruru house 
in England 4 * die Liuse nude a feature oftfc Mw lXdany T writing from Corabury 
in f 75iS, toyst The from ™ni tihunr* wich dowered piper o\ georgette piiEcm 
bold: the ncxc room is hung wish finest Ipdiaji paper of flowers arid all 
of birds; the ctilinp arc all cinumruted til die Indian caste and ail the hnuli tit 
die room well suited, slie bed chamber is alw hun^ with hadisn paps' on * 
gold ground mid the bed tt ttr Indian works of silks and gold in white unn. 
Indian here means + Chmae f , A Hilary e/ English Su^deai anJ 

Edmondson. Lor don, Bitrfbrd, i^aO p p. ico. Charts V of Lhe dz-i '• 
with Chinese paper? an4 Etiglidi itiislarinns. 
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in Europe in imitation of tlte Chinese was by jean Pappillon in 
I'iSff. When 'die hdiinn fetched its height, English imitations 
begat! to appear, and one Jackson of Battersea published a pattern 
book ot designs in 1753. It was he who began to produce service- 
ahle wallpaper on a commercial scale, and he was followed by tile 
famous Chelsea and Shcringbam factories, which naturalised the 
industry in England. The widespread influence of Chinese and 
Indian goods in rhe household furnishings of tile period is home 
out by contemporary records. Bishop Richard Podtofcc, for 
example, describes Langborough in die following words; ‘Beyond 
Salisbury three miles we went to Lang borough, [t in esteemed one 
of die best furnished houses in England and in the gallery arc 
some very original paintings, marble tahlcs, bronze groups and the 
chimney boards throughout the house arc marie of Chinese pic¬ 
tures. Our sleeping apartment is furnished with chintz and Indian 
paper. In one apartment the furniture is of mahogany carved and 
gUc and many fine Japan pieces of furniture,’* Describing the two 
State beds at Houghton the History of English Fnniituro states: ‘The 
tester, back curtains, valances and quilt arc complied of very fine 
Indian embroidery on a linen ground which is backstitdied all 
over in fine thread... the basses ale of the Indian work, the stitch 
ol all being so fine that at ,1 little distance die material may be 
mistaken for chintz. 11 

An equally permanent influence on European, taste was pro¬ 
duced by the Chinese garden. Its spiritual origins are to be traced 
to Addison and Pope, but it came into prominence only with the 
Chinese garden which Sit William Chambers laid out in the Kew 
Gardens in 1759. Chambers had some knowledge of Chinese 
gardens, tor he had been at Cantou and had brought back widi 
him sonic sketches which he had himself made there. The ad- 
ntiration of the Chinese type of gardens was based on the idea 
that die garden should combine unobtrusively in a manifold bur 
unified plan die most natural forms as die vehicle of so many dif¬ 
ferent emotional suggestions. It was a reaction against the formd- 

* HisiftyJ English Furniture, Aft of Makguny. Percy ManuoH. MoJid 

Socirt), London, MCMXU 1 , p. 141. t 
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ism of rhc gardens of Louis XIV with dieir rows of frees all 
planted in straight Lues and their uniform designs.' 

The Chinese garden at Kew vni widely copied in all rhc 
capitals of Europe, France followed enthusiastically, and in Gcr- 1 
many the small princes, always ready to imitate the pleasures of 
their neighbours* went to extremes. The Landgrave oi Kassel was 
so greatly impressed that he allowed his fancy free play to the 
extent ofbwiMing a complete Chinese village. Ac Weisenstcin, on 
die south side of Wilhclmshohc Lake, all the natural conditions 
of a Chinese village, were ready to hand. In 1781, die building was 
begun. The cottages were almost all oi diem in Chinese fashion of 
one story. The style of architecture was well imitated. The village 
was christened ‘MoukngV and die little piece of water at the foot 
of the hill on which the village lay* 'Hu-kiug*. To such extent did 
his enthusiasm for the exotic go. 

It is difficult to evaluate die influence of Chinese painting oti 
the art of Europe at this time. 1 c is. however, undeniable thar many 
leading landscape painters and painters in water-colours were 
familiar with Chinese art* and seem to have borrowed freely troni 
Oriental technique. Watteau, especially, shows a predilection for 
Chinese forms 111 his treatment of mountains and clouds. Watteau 
also introduces Chinese figures in his pictures* but they all remain 
curiously European, hi the La Muette in Paris, Watteau is said to 
hpivc given free play to \m Chinese fandcs. Many other French 
painters followed this fashion, of whom Christophe Huh and 
Boucher are said to have been die most successful. 

Water-colour painting Is said to have been borrowed from 
China. John Robert Cozens* whom Constable called 'the greatest 
genius who ever touched Landscape’, Was the first to Use the 
Chinese technique, which it is said 'even in detail corresponded to 
rhc Chinese method of landscape painting 1 .* Cozens father, 
Alexander Cozens, in Ills later work is said to have been influenced 
by lus son and* according u> Laurence Biriyon. I us painting re¬ 
minds one curiously uf Chinese monochrome sketches ■ 

Rococo in architecture and die influence of Chinese Ideas on 
* - 

* Reichwriii, p. iz$. w 
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the movement have been sty died in dctad by many experts and 
require no discussion here- Hudson in his admirable chapter on 
. die subject in Eittcpe and Cffffff deals with the question wirh 
expert Knowledge, while Rsnchwcin discusses the matter authori¬ 
tatively and with full documentation in his treati.se, The charac¬ 
teristics of Rococo arc described thus by the former: 

'Variety and multiplicity were indeed of the intention of the 
Rococo decorative style. Its design at its best was complex and 
exuberant, while yet retaining a subtle unity and balance'; it de¬ 
lighted above all in free curves in die Chinese manner, in richly 
om amen fed curved movements, breaking up straight lines, or in 
rectilincar compositions of irregular rhythm like Chinese lattice 
work. Its profusion differed from that of the Baroque in that it 
avoided ad appearance of massiveness and rigidity; it favoured 
light springing forms. ... It sought to modify 1 ' all right-angled 
corneli, with curves and to diffuse its decoration in continuous 
growth without stiffness or emphasis,,,. 

The ardli tee turn of major buildings was hardly at all affected 
by the Rococo style: in them the classical tradition continued to 
hold sway. But in minor buildings and especially in country re¬ 
treats and summer houses—for which this age had a great affec¬ 
tion and to which it tended to devote more care than ro edifices 
of mure serious purpose—the Rococo had full scope for its 
creations and borrowed forms from both Chinese pavilions and 
Turkish kiosks. Many-storied pagodas in direct imitation of the 
Chinese were also erected. Lightness of construction, concave 
roois, fantastic fiiiials, hells hung from die eaves, verandas, 
curiously-shaped windows and elaborate lattice work arc cliarac- 
teriiric features of Rococo architecture.' The movement dis¬ 
appeared as suddenly as it gained popularity, hut ire effects may 
still be detected iu die European architectural tfaditlnn, 

InJu s, contribution to European taste in the aglueoidi ccmury 
or before ii p was negligible except in one miner, textiles. Cotton 
EextilcSfc cheap, light:* washable and arristfcally printed* known as 
cJicoeli JuaTmulR sallimpurcs, majuilipaum* madm t etc., and p of 
course, miisliu, became not only fashionable, in certain limited 
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classes, but became a national habit v Neither public agitation nor 
even parliamentary action—e.g. the parliamentary prohibition in 
„ 1677 against cotton goods in winter months—could diminish the 
popularity which the lightness, the colour and pattern and, above f 
all, their washablcncss gave to Indian textiles. The advocates of 
wool professed to be shocked by the transparency of the Indian 
materials: the solid worth and endurability of English woollen 
was recommended in a million voices, but the Indian textiles held 
their ground and effected a major change in the social habits of 
England and of Europe. 

James Laver in his English Costumes of the Eighteenth Century* 
has noted: ‘English cloth manufacturers grew alarmed (at the 
popularity of Indian textiles) and Acts of Parliament were passed 
both by Queen Anne and George I prohibiting the use of calicoes, 
silks, etc., from India, Persia and China. They were, however, 
extensively smuggled, and Steele in his plea for the weavers of 
England gives an interesting list of the materials they had dis¬ 
placed/ Nor were the French manufacturers less agitated about 
this matter. In *701 Louvois, the Minister of Louis XIV, issued an 
order prohibiting the importation of muslins and toiles blanches . 
The influence of Indian textiles on the dyeing industry is freely 
accepted by earlier writers. One authority quoted by Rcichwcin 
(p. 48) states: ‘The Indians have taught us to produce cotton 
stuffs, dimity and Muslin and to print them in fast colours. The 
dyeing of Indian ,cloths has been imitated in Europe, though 
perhaps not as regards excellence and strength of colouring in such 
perfection as the cloths themselves/ 

The social change which the habit of tea drinking introduced 
in England may be attributed to China and India. Originally 
imported from China, tea became so popular a beverage as to be¬ 
come a national drink. Pepys having sipped it, noted its cheering 
quality with appreciation. As we have seen, tea was the biggest 
item of British trade from China. By the end of the eighteenth 
century it had invaded" the breakfast table of all classes, and the 
fashion of drinking it in the afternoon had also started. Raynal, 

* London, 1931, p.24. 
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thv French philosopher and*historian, was so impressed by its 
universal prevalence in England that he declared chat it had done 
. more tor British sobriety than any laws, sermons or moral . 
meathes. But, as hi die case of Indian textiles, English economists 
alarmed at the drain of gold, were eager to find arguments against 
tea orijiking, .md Arthur Young, among others, protested again* l 
die cxmgaxn a£ the poor iti buying it. Readers of Ramioiy 
lljr will recall how mi eccentric gentleman in a village in .North 
£ngkid had studied Chmetechaxaaets from rca-pots. so fashion¬ 
able had tins habit become. 

Though the British Treasury successively increased die duty 
on tel, the demand only continued to increase. India now 
cmeied the market, Ihe tea plant, though native to the soil in 
Assam, had not been cultivated in India, hi the nincrccmh century 
India cut into the tea trade and, as tea plantations were pre¬ 
dominantly a British interest, die popularity of lea as the breakfast 
and afternoon beverage of the English people was „,trained 
without scri Dili; challenge. 

A curious evidence of the Oriental fashion iirEnghnd in die 
eighteenth century was the popularity of Asian themes on the 
English stage. One writer lists as many as 136 plays on Oriental 
subject; published or performed in England in the eighteenth 
century. The themes varied from the Chinese Orphan, altered from 
a specimen of Chinese tragedy in Du Haldcs* History of China, in- 
terspersed with songs in the Chinese manner by William Hatcher, 
to Ziltgis by Alexander Dow, The XM by Samuel Foote The 
of A&tt by Sir William Addington, and die Widow of 
Mdltibtir by Mariana Starke. Count Bcrjyowskfs Adventure in 
Kamchatka was also the subject of a play, wlidc love in die harem, 
under such Viiried titles as the Seraglio (Charles Dibdiu), Selim 
mulA?oT. The Fair Circassian, Virtue Triumphant, Love in the But 
was a theme of unfailing interest. All parts of Asia were impartially 
dealt with. If Rama Doorg and the Af^id Tale and the East Indian 
deal with India, the Chinese Orphan, fEroe Chinese deal with 
C iiu.i. Tjic Fenian rhemes are indeed too htmier-tm* to mention. 
Oriental scenes on the stage seem to have been * special attraction. 
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Contemporaneously, French theatres also were staging pUys 
on similar themes. Tfic following titles may be noted: Let 
- Chiwis, a comedy in five acts; Cu'C/iMr, a comedy in one act;, 
Lf Chimb <fc Reiottr, Lc Chhiois pelt tn Frame, Lc Ballet Chinoit, 
La Matron* Cltinoise and La Fete Chimise. Voltaire's play Orpkelint 
tie Chine, Comfudan morals in five acts, was ot course a serious 
play based on Pre marcs' translation of a Chinese drama. The 
Qrpharj tifTthm, The talc had great popularity in Europe, and 
more than three different adaptations appeared in English. 

We'may conclude this aspect of Oriental influence in Eti gland 
with Miss Sackv ill e-West's description of die Oriental atmosphere 
at Knolc: 

Those were the Jays when the dock tower, oddly recalling a 
pagnda, was but newly erected; when the great rose-anA-geld 
Chinese screen in th^peer’s parlour was new and brilliant in tilt 
sun; when [he coromnndrl chests were new toys.... Sir Joshua s 
ponrait of rhe Chinese boy squatting on the heels, a fan in Ins 
hand, and the square of his red shoes protruding from beneath 
I us robes. It w;£i mo re original to have a Chinese page dun to 
have a black one.'* 

* Kfijfe ijpii ifii Sdtkvillu, pp. iIfG-7. 


CHAPTER 2 


THE INFLUENCES ON EUROPEAN THOUGHT 


F rom these exotic interests and luxurious tastes, we shill now 
turn to the influence that Asia had on the thought and mind 
of Europe. Again it was China that played a predominant 
role in the eighteenth century. The great thinkers of Europe were 
attracted to China and their curiosity was greatly increased by the 
reports received from the Jesuits at Peking. Pere Le Comte’s 
history of China had already aroused the curiosity of European 
scholars. The writings of the early Europeans in China were in¬ 
formed, objective and generally sympathetic. Translations of 
Chinese classics had begun freely to appear in Europe during the 
second half of the seventeenth century. Ignatius da Casta’s transla¬ 
tion of Ta Hsuch under the title of Sapientia Sinica appeared in 
1662. In 1673, Prosper Intorcetta published a translation of Chung 
Yung, one of the four Chinese classics, with an appendix on the 
life of Confucius in Latin and in French under the general tide of 
the Polito-Moral Science of the Chinese. A large literature grew 
up in the West, especially in French, which enabled European 
thinkers in the eighteenth century to have a fair idea of the social, 
ethical and political conditions of the Chinese Empire. Confucius 
had been discovered and popularized by the Jesuits by the end of 
the century, one of them describing him as ‘Master and Oracle, 
most learned alike in moral and political philosophy’. 

It should be remembered that the Jesuits had a special interest 
in claiming for Confucius and his teachings a near-perfection. It 
was their thesis in the ‘Rites’ controversy, as we shall see later, 
that theConfucian doctrines had proceeded from early revelations 
and diat they had been received in China ‘from the children of 
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Noah*. Thus they had attempted to justify their coinpmmi.sci: with 
Chinese practices. Whatever die purpose die philosophers used 
- the testimony of the Jesuits in diu*gfcaT politics! controversy ol p , 
the eighteenth century against die privilege of the feudal classes. 
Here was the greatest, most populous and one ol the oldest com- 
eh unities in the world, stable yet progressive, which had no here¬ 
ditary aristocracy, Le Comte emphasized this in his letter J on die 
Policy, aiftf Goveniment of the Chinese'- "Nobility is never here¬ 
ditary, neither is there any dbeinenon between the qualities of 
people?, saving what the offices which they execute make: so that, 
excepting the fam ily of Confucius, the whole kingdom is divided 
into magistracy and commonality, * , * When a Viceroy nr 
Governor of a province is dead, his children as well as others have 
their fortunes to make, and if they inherit not ihdr father's virtue 
and ingenuity,- his mmc which they bear (he it never so famous) 
gives thcmjao quality at all/ Such a discovery could nor bur he 
of the greatest help to those like Voltaire, who were engaged hi 
a mighty struggle against the privileges of hereditary nubility. 
China became die example of enlightened Government, As ir was 
distant and bur imperfectly known, die realities ot Chinese des¬ 
potism did nor interfere with the theory of paternal Government. 
Also the great cm of Kang Hsi and Cbien Lung was in many ways 
a period which could have been held up as an example of enlight¬ 
ened despotism, unencumbered by the self-interest of an hereditary 
aristocracy. To Voltaire and those like him, it appeared that die 
Chinese had achieved unquestioned success in die art of Govern¬ 
ment. They have perfected the moral science’ he declared. To 
the religious 1 creed of men like Voltaire* Confucianism with its 
reasonableness seemed to be the perfect philosophy lor the 
civilized man* 

The fashion hi this matter was set by Leibnitz, In l6Sp, die 
philosopher made the acquaintance of Father Grimaldi> who had 
returned from China after a period of missionary work at Peking. 

I Jo had already familiarized himself widi Chinese thought through 
available Iran*lotions, and In liri prefect CO NicE'tsmfid r SA J ^ d he 
gives full expression to Iiis admiration of what he understood lo 
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be Chinese [jolirics—morality. The condition of affairs among 
ourselves seeftts to me to be such that, in view of the inordinate 
lengths TO whidiilie corruption of moral! hwe advanced. I almost 
think ir necessary that Chinese missionaries should be sent to os 
to teach us the aim and practice of natural theology as we send 
miisionaries to instinct them hi revealed theology.' Leibnitz was 
continuously working for the interchange of civilization between 
Europe and China, 

By the time of Voltaire sufficient material was available fur 
people ro come to their own independent conclusion*. The pro^ 
Chinese school was led by Voltaire who. in his &sai sm fa Mocm 
(1760), declared that tile philosophers had discovered in China a 
new moral and physical world. To hi in Confucius, 35 presented 
by the Jesuit apostles of the most Holy Sage, seemed, tti be rhe 
perfection of a philosopher, prophet and statesman. []t the works 
of Confucius, Voltaire iound the purest morality 1 which appeals 
oTily to virtue, preaches no miracles 1 and 15 not coucScd 'in ridi- 
culous allegory 1 all, it will be noticed, shafts directed against 
Christian theology. He held up die Chinese,, as worthy of 
imitation, at id asked whit shim Id furoptaji Princes do wfafll 
diey hear of such examples? Admire and blush and, above all 
imitate/ 

Diderm, Hdvedus and other phiJmpkes of the Encyclopaedia 
seem co have been equally impressed by the civilization and culture 
oi China. In fact, they put the best interpretation they could on 
the material supplied by the enthusiastic Jesuits and drew liberally 
on it to drive home their arguments against a society based on the 
twin pillars of a propertied nobility and a church, both enjoying 
privileges and, at least in the case of the latter, using its im*- 
uiensc authority against freedom of thinking, China was die cm- 
veniem armoury provided by the enemy himself from which 
they drew their most destructive weapons* 

The enthusiasm for Ch i n es e philosophy penetrated die "holy of 
nolle/ of Western academies, the theological faculty of * the 
University' of Paris. Aker aJJ, those who reported on the question 
*vcrc Citiolic missionaries, and nnthiiig could have suited Voltaire 
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and his friends better than to turn against the Churclyhe admira¬ 
tion so loudly expressed by the Jesuits for the rfon-Christian 
^ society of China. Thus China became to the philosophers of the 
Enlightenment an argument and an example, a society based on 
morals and not on the Church, a government which did not 
depend on a privileged class, a gradation of values in which 
scholarship ranked high, a system which seemed to entrust authority 
to those who were learned and therefore presumed to be wise, a 
political structure which did not exalt the military—in fact every¬ 
thing which to the liberal thinkers of Europe seemed wanting in 
Europe. 

It is not to be assumed that this enthusiastic Sinophilism did not 
meet with violent opposition. At the very start of the Chinese 
movement in Europe, Fenelon had come out openly against it in 
a book entitled the Dialogues Among the Dead. Here Socrates faces 
Confucius, and has *not much difficulty in exposing (to the 
author’s satisfaction) the foolishness of the claims of the Chinese 
to a superior civilization. This view found an even more cele¬ 
brated cliampion^in later times in Rousseau, who could see noth¬ 
ing valuable in the Chinese point of view as it was advocated by 
Voltaire and his school. ‘If neither the ability of its Ministers nor 
the alleged wisdom of its laws . . . has been able to protect this 
realm against subjection by ignorant and rude barbarians, of what 
service have been all its wise men?’ he asked. He saw no beauty 
in the Chinese garden. 

The influence of China on the physiocrats was perhaps more 
logical and certainly more abiding. Qucsnay, the founder and the 
original thinker of the school, drew his inspiration mainly from 
Chinese sources. His Tableaux Ecotiomiques is said to have been an 
ingenious translation into mathematics of a Chinese doctrine 
attributed to Fo Hi. Again Quesnay’s object was to attack the 
immunity from taxation which the territorial nobles claimed. 
Here the Chinese model came in most useful, for in China no one 
was exempt from imperial taxes and, as in all Asian countries, 
payment to the State was calculated in terms of production from 
land. His Chinese inspiration is not denied but rather it is affirmed 
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with pride by his disciples,. The elder Mfrnbeau—the self-pro¬ 
claimed Trie ."id ot Man—ifertared in die funeral oration of his 
fluster: ‘The whole teaching^ Confucius is aimed at restoring 
ro human nature that first radiance, that first beauty which it had 
received from heaven, and which had become obscured by ignor¬ 
ance arid passion'. 1 Ic therefore exhorted his countrymen to obey 
the Lord of Heaven . . , 'never to make passion the measure 
of action but rather to subject it to reason. It would bcrimpossiblc 
to add anything to tins splendid diadem of religious morality; 
but tile most essential part still remained to be done—to-bind it 
upon the brows of the earth and this was the work ofour .master.' 
Here is Quesnay claimed to be the heir and successor to Confucius. 
Tile it dine lire of physiocrats in economic thought and in educa¬ 
tional theory las been profound and the influence of China had 
in this ease more e fleet than the admiration _which Leibnitz, Vol¬ 
taire and Others expressed for the moral philosophy of Confucius 
and his school. 

With die eruption of the French Revolution the influence of 
both rhr philosophy and the physiocrats vanished* and with it also 
the admiration of China, which was so notable an intellectual 
fashion in the eighteenth century. Nineteen ch-century Europe, in 
the pride Oi jis power arid the feeling of superiority which went 
along with it. had but little use for China or India. But new forces 
were at work. The close of die eighteenth century had opened the 
til! then closed hook of Sanskrit to European scholars, in that sense 
the translation of die liluigiivihi Gila by duties Welkins, with an 
introduction by Warren Hastings (1785), and the translation, of 
SukimtaLi (1879) by Sir William Jones arc landmarks in the rela¬ 
tions between Asia and the West. During die years that followed, 
Sanskrit study was taken up scrioudv and the knowledge of the 
Upamslwtk, through translations, had a profound effort on (he phi¬ 
losophy of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, Also, the philological re¬ 
searches to which the study of Sanskrit gave birrh opened up vast 
fields of knowledge which had great psychological results,' The 
discovery that Sanskrit, Persian, Creek anJ Latin had 3 common 
origin, a.id rhar the Aryan race had a common tradition, domin- 
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atod much of the social thinking in jhc nineteenth century, That 
the theory in the hands of the latter-day advocates Of rack in led to 
^ wild extravagance cities not detract from its importance J* 

Though iiS ^ ill ucnce at the time was limited—almost negligible 
—-die translation of the sacred hnoks of the East* especially rhe 
BhtfgtWiUt Gita, rhe Uppnhtiads and the sc rip tines of Buddhism— 
later supplemented by the work of she Pah Text Society—pre¬ 
pared tli* {round ibr die great influence that Vedanta and Eastern 
thought generally tame to exercise on the minds of a section of 
European intelligentsia at a later period. But even in die latter 
half of the nineteenth century, die influence of Indian Vc Jan tie 
thought was dearly marked m the writings of such oistsrmding 
thinkers as Emerson and ‘Iliorcm Edwin Arnold's translation of 
the Glia, The Lord's Song and Iris Light of Asia* both of which 
even after half a century continue to be popular iavourites, also 
marked the growing influence of Indian religious thought. In the 
first half of die twentieth century, beginning perhaps with the 
publication of Tagore's GhanjdU, Hindu religious thought attained 
an independent* position of importance in European religions 
circles. Ir was ,1 slow process mu a qiieitiou of fashion, or a Tem¬ 
porary reaction against some eslahlbhcd doctrines, bm the gradual 
and almost imperceptible penetration of ideas. 

The work of the great ‘ popularized should also not be for¬ 
gotten, Max Muller in regard ro India! Giles and a host ot others 
in regard to China^Lafoadki Heam in matters Japanese were great 
influences iu their day, and that tradition, though it has tended to 
become more and more specialized, plays an important role in 
the cultural life of Europe even today, Tn facL, T. S , Eliot Inis 
claimed that Chinese poetry had in a measure passed into the 
literary tradition of Europe through die translations of Waley 
and others, while in regard la Indian poetry, it m literature can- 
not be said to have made any deep impression h die number of 
volumes which are published ever)' year about Indian thought 

* Fur a Mimm.iry sLircrnmt nf InJijrt influences- in dir nineteenth 
twentieth cemrries see kadhals nJuian Edium Religions ml Wertep* Tmugk- 
Oxford, 2 nd edidgn, 1^40, pp. 147-51. 
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bear witness rfo the unfailingdntcrest in the perennial philosophy 
of India. ^ r 7 

- Bettcr understending of the Asian mind—Indian and Chinese- 
had one further consequence which needs emphasis. It had been 
almost a dogma of European diought that everything of value 
arose in the regions that touched the Aegean Sea. Religion, 
philosophy, art and even science, it was claimed, originated in this 
area. In fact, for all civilization a Greek origin was postulated. A 
persistence in this belief was responsible in the early years of 
Oriental research for the futile attempts made to date events in 
Asia, especially Indian history, to periods where they could be 
conveniently adjusted to developments in Greece. That belief in 
a monopoly of wisdom for the Greeks had to be reluctantly 
abandoned, as a result of increased knowledge of Asian civiliza¬ 
tions. The liberalization of the European mipd consequent upon 
the recognition of the fact that all nations have contributed 
towards die growth of human civilization, is a gain of consider¬ 
able significance. 

It is not to be understood that the influence of Asia on Europe, 
even in the field of thought, lias always been beneficial or pro¬ 
gressive. In the matter of political and legal theory, it generated 
a movement of reaction which had considerable influence in 
England. From Wellington to Curzon, the tradition of con¬ 
servatism found a steady stream of recruits from among those 
whose political experiences were coloured h.y their association 
with the government of colonial or dependent empires. The 
theorist of this reaction, who exercised a very considerable in¬ 
fluence, was Sir Henry Maine, whose experience of India is dearly 
reflected in his great work on ancient law. Others, like James 
Stephen-FitzStephen and Alfred Lyall, who provided the new 
Toryism with an intellectual background, were also men of Asian 
political experience. Nor could the influence of an ever-increasing 
number of people with commercial, missionary and administra¬ 
tive experience in Asia, all united in a disbelief in the equality of 
man and^in democracy, fail to change the quality and temper of 
the metropolitan countries themselves. , 
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A final result of the unequal impet,between Asia, and Europe 
was the growth of the feeling of colour superiority. Many ob- 
, servers have noted that in die eighteenth century there was very r 
little of this feeling of colour among the Europeans either in 
India or in China. In fact in the eighteenth century the feeling 
cowards die Chinese was generally one of respect, while in India 
there had not developed that feeling of racial arrogance, which 
was to bt ?he marked characteristic of die Europeans in die latter 
half of the nineteenth and llie first three decades of die twentieth 
century.* The reasons for die growth of this feeling may have 
been many, but chat it was largely due to the political domination 
which Europeans came to exercise, and looked upon as their right 
by die middle of the nineteenth century, would seem lo be 
obvious. The very fact that such a feeling was not very wide¬ 
spread in countries ydiich remained independent, like Japan and 
even Siam,.should conclusively prove its political origin. 

* An English observer coming; out from England s.ii '1 of 'iltc «itimuri.iil 
men in Intbj rhoc many had lived w [miy among the Asians u «> Siiye imWbi'J 
their wont icclingf and to lure Le>ij*o!Tm the sentiments of civiiLe.ituui .aid 
religion: they were a cruel as cmit-m inters without their faith and a' relentless 
v iiiquiiiiun without rhcit fatunaim'. Quoted from The Jlriiii/i in Afiti by 
Guy Wait, p. 137. 
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T Ihe period of maritime authority over Asia, beginning with 
Vasco da Gama’s arrival and ending with the departure of 
the Western fleets from their bases on the Asiai? continent, 
covers an epoch of the highest significance to human development! 
The changes it direedy brought about and the forces it generated 
in the countries of Asia in contact with Europe for a period of 
450 years, and subjected to Western domination for over a cen¬ 
tury, have effected a transformation which touches practically 
every aspect of life in these countries. It is, therefore, not possible 
to survey them even in general outline. The social, political and 
economic conditions of Asian countries have undergone revolu¬ 
tionary changes as a result of these contacts and influences. Their 
religious and philosophical systems, die material set-up of their 
lives and dieir mental oudook have been affected to an extent 
which it is not possible for anyone to estimate now. Everywhere 
in Asia this prolonged contact has produced ferments, the pos¬ 
sible effects of which cannot be foreseen. 

Though it is impossible to anticipate what Asia will make of 
these influences in the future, and how die different Asian 
countries will transmute the experiences, ideas and institutions in 
the crucible of their racial characteristics, history and social tradi¬ 
tion, there is no gainsaying the fact that the massiveness of the 
changes that have already taken place, the upsurges which have 
radically transformed their ancient societies, and the ideas that 
have modified their oudook involve a qualitative break with the 
past which justly entitles the changes to be described as revolu¬ 
tionary. The period of European control of die States of Asia is a 
dividing line in their history, for both by resistance and by adapta¬ 
tion they have had to call forth new vitality and consciously adapt 
themselves to new ideas by which alone they were able gradually 
to recover their independence and strength. c 
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tn order to mate even a general cs^ssmeut; of lit influence of 
Europe on Aria, with whii’fi we are now concerned, it would be 
„ nectary to know what shape dictieW political 'Structure in Aria 
will assume* how their societies, divested of direct European 
authority* will evolve, what the spirit of their laws will be and 
how they will react to the economic forces now at work We 
shall also have to know how die great religions ot the East; 
hlam.lhlfduism and Buddhism, will absorb die new ideas which 
the West has introduced into social thinking. These and other 
factors* necessary for a proper estimate of European influences on 
the East, will become available only in course of time. 

No attempt is therefore made in the following pages either to 
make an exhaustive survey of die interaction of Europe and Ask 
or to assess the permanent influence of their prolonged contacts. 
A tew observations /jii the more obvious facts and die tendencies 
which are already in operation may* however, be profitably made 
as a conclusion to this study. 

As we have noticed, die European expansion towards the East 
began as a crusade. It was in the beginning of one of the great Cru- 
sadcs, the Eighth Crusade we might call it. The leadership of dus 
movement was inherited from Henry the Navigator, not only by 
Manoel the Fortunate and Joao ILL* but by Affbuso Albuquerque 
and other leaders of Portuguese expansion who looked upon 
themselves as genuine crusaders, Every blow struck at die Moor 
wav* in their view r a victory for Christendom. The attack on die 
spice trade, as Albuquerque dearly explained to his soldiers at 
Malacca, was an attack tin the financial prosperity of die Muslim 
nations* an aspect of economic warfare the significance of which 
hudi the Muslim Powers and Portugal fiilly realized. This cru¬ 
sading attitude had certain significant results. With the non- 
Muslim peoples and rulers of Asia, die relations ol die Ponuguc^ 
were not* generally speaking* unfriendly. 

The crusading and anti-Muslim aspect ol European expansion 
in Asia ceased to be a major fact or by the beginning of die seven¬ 
teenth ecntwy, owing to two important reasons* In the Erse place, 
the Protestant movement had broken up the unity of Christen- 
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doin, and the religious %■&&£ which was previously directed 
.igainsc IsbmHvas now turned to civil war in Europe, The Wars 

° £ JT & T* ^ deTOStaid ^ope for over a century and 
ended only with the Treaty of Westphalia, tended to obliterate 
tlu memory ol the Muslim menace; which ceased from dieu to 
, a . motive’ in European history The second was the 

Jiattle of Lepanto where Don Juan of Austria, for Christian 
Europe, destroyed the naval power of the Turks/After that 
victory the menace of Islam became less and less, .hough die 
Ottoman power was still formidable and capable on occa.sk,ns of 
carrying die war to the gates of Vienna. But die Western European 
natron* were no longer afraid of the Turk, 

The crusading spirit was replaced, so far as the Catholic 
countries were concerned, by a spirit of evangelization. The 
upsurge in the Catholic: religion, of wliich tile most diarat> 
trnsne expression was the Society of Jesus. iaw in the East 
f**\ F^Pca* evangelization. The Portuguese monarchy was 
deeply mHuenced by this, and we have from this rime a new 
urge winch sent Jesuit fathers to the courts of the Grand Mogul 
tile C .Imiesc Emperor anti the Shogun. This urge weakened a 
httlc With the arrival of die Dutch ,nd the English in Asian waters, 
tor nil diebcgjiiniijg of die nineteenth century Prmestaiic diurdics 
did not led the call of converting the heathen and entcrintt 
seriously mto die mission field, But in die nineteenth century 
and up to the first European War, evangelization again become? 
a major urge in European relations with Asia. It may indeed be 
said that die most serious, persistent and planned effort of Euro- 
peau nations in the nineteenth century was dictr missionary acd- 
vities in India and China, where, a large-scale attempt was made 
to effect a mental and spiritual conquest as supplementing die 
political authority already enjoyed by Europe. Though the results 
wetc disappointing in the extreme from die missionary point of 
view, lb,* assault on the spiritual foundations of Asian countries 
Has had far-reaching consequences in the religious and social re¬ 
organization nf the peoples. We have already in a previous chapter 
attempted to assess the reactions of this movement in the recovery 

<1 
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of Asia. All that need be said here is that in surveying the influences 
of Europe on Asian countries, it is necessary to kec£> in inind the 
unbroken religious urge of European expansion, and take into r 
consideration the immense non-official and voluntary effort that 
it represented. Indeed, it might be appropriately said that while 
political aggrandisement was the work of governments and 
groups, and commerce the interest of organized capital, mission 
work wSs’the effort of die people of the West to bring home to 
the masses of Asia their view of the values of life. 

Religion, however, was only one aspect of European expan¬ 
sion. Even with the Portuguese, who in the beginning equated 
the establishment of a monopoly in spice trade with religion, 
trade soon overshadowed the religious aspect of dieir work. With 
the arrival of the Protestant Powers trade became for a time the 
only consideration. ^Therc was litde contact outside commercial 
relations. If by an Act of God the relations of Europe with Asia 
had ceased all of a sudden in 1748, what would have been left 
to show for two-and-a-half centuries of furious activity? In Japan, 
except for a fe\? and diminishing number of Christians, a vague 
tradition of‘Dutch learning’ and the ruins of a factory at Dcshima, 
there would hardly have been anything to remind die Japanese 
of the ‘Red barbarians’ who had come across the sea. In China, a 
reformed calendar, a few examples of a strange and exotic school 
of painting, and a tradition in Canton of unruly barbarians would 
have been all that.was left. Perhaps a footnote would have been 
added to the Ching Dynasty Annals that a strange people who 
had shown great interest in the products of China had ceased to 
frequent the southern ports after a particular date. Even in India, 
if European contact had ceased in 1748, all that there would ave 
been to show of European influence would have been a ew 
ruined forts on unfrequented coasts, some churches erected 0 
in coastal areas by the Portuguese, a small community of halr- 
castcs, regretting the days when they were people of prestige— 
hardly anything more. In the trading period, 1600-1758. Europe 

influenced Asia but little. r _ 

In the period of conquest (1750-1857), however, the situation 
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bcijan to change, Asian Jcadcrs began to feel that the grangers 
had become % menace and had to be taken seriously. It is not sur- 
* pricing that thtf&rt serious Wrest that the Asian leaders began, 
in show was in canuim-making. rf lL - army organization and mili¬ 
tary equipment. The Dutch at Deshima were constantly being 
worried to teach the Japanese the- secrets of casting cannon. The 
Jesuit fathers had to become ordnance experts to die court of 
Peking; but neither japan nor China had attempted artier stage 
w C0 Py Lilt: military organization of the West. It was only after 
the sepoy armies of the English Past India Company had defeated 
(he Mogul soldiers at Bnxar that die 'country powers’ in India 
began to drill and train their troops in die Western fashion, and 
in due time they had learnt their lesson so well that die British 
Army was hard put to it to conquer die Sikh kingdom in the Pun¬ 
jab Wars of t K45 and 1848. But apart from this justifiable curiosity 
in respect of military' matters shown by a few people in power, 
there were others who were interested in die intellectual and 
spirimal strength of die European nations. Ram Mohan Roy and 
his school in India and the Rangakusha school i* Japan arc exam¬ 
ples of this changing attitude towards Europe. Citizen Tipoo as a 
member of die Jacobin Club of Seringapacam, Ram Mohan Roy 
m correspondence with the leaders of the Enlightenment in 
Europe, and public meetings in Calcutta to congratulate (he 
liberal revolutionaries in Spain were symptoms of an Wlfcfnial 
awakening and a sense of world-community which was dawning 
on Asia. 

The most significant single factor which changed the intellec¬ 
tual relationship of Europe and Asia was the French Rcyolution. 
Few people today realize the immense influence of die French 
Revolution outside Europe. Negroes in Ibid, Tipoo in Mysore, 
Dutch radicals in Indonesia, all frit the ripples of this movem ent 
1 lie reforms of Dandads 111 Java were a direct result of it; WelltJ- 
I[ :v‘s aggressive policy' leading to die conquest and annexation of 
large areas oi India was one of its indirect consequences, for it was 
the leat of the revolutionary French that provided the main 
motive uf Ins policy of conquest. But it U not in this sense rbaf 
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the doctrines of die Frcndi Revolution—' ‘liberty, equality And 
fraternity'—came to have a pervading influence at Asia. As a 
-revolution the developments in France had but little immediate . 
influence on die Asian people- But in the period that followed the 
Napoleonic experiment, die doctrines of the Revolution had 
become die common inheritance of European liberalism. Modified 
□nd made respectable by the reformers in die period immediately 
following*the Napoleonic era, they became the mental back- 
ground of European statesmen. Edticapon could no lunger be. 
neglected in the possessions of European nations. Codes of 
modem law had to he provided; and even the Dutch had to pay 
lip icrvicc to the interests of the Indonesians when they recovered 
the lost colony of java. Slowly a liberal tradition penetrated the 
policies of Etiropcan nations* 

Not only did the JErcciczh revolutionary doctrines become in 
due course an influence on European thought in relation to tlw 
hiut; but tiicy provided die Asian peoples with their first political 
ideology, Indian writing of the tint period of nationalism hark 
hack to the principles of this school. Ram Mohan Roy and hh 
followers, petitioning for die abolition of for education 

m English F for greater freedom for womoii though they quote 
from Hindu scriptures in justification of their reforms are really 
thinking in terms of Rousseau, watered down to meet Indian 
conditions. European inspiration of die Asian reform movements 
of the first half of the nineteenth century cannot be denied. 

The nineteenth century witnessed the apogee of capitalism in 
Europe- That this was m a large measure due to Europe's exploita¬ 
tion of Asian resources Is now accepted by historians. As l 
die historian of bapcrialinA, observed “The exploitation erf other 
portions of die worlds through military plunder, unequal trade and 
forced labour, has been die one great indispensable condition in 
the growth of European capitalism.' It is die riches of Asian trade 
(and American) flowineto Europe that enabled the great mdtasuial 
revolution to take place in England. 13 ut with die estahllshmoit 
of capitalism as the dominant economic structure of the colonizing 
nations, an immense and iar-icaching change look place in the re- 
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lations of rhc West with^Aaia. In the eighteenth century, conquest 
was for thc?l purpose of trade. In the area you conquered, you 
* excluded othef nations, bought at the cheapest price, organized^ 
production by forced labour to suit your requirements, and trans¬ 
ferred the profits to the mother country. In the nineteenth 
century conquest was not for trade but for investment. Tea 
plantations and railway construction became major interests in 
Britain s connection with India. Vast sums were inv<$tt 4 in India 
for building railways. ‘Of the loans for Indian Railways,’ says an 
English writer, about one-third went to pay the homc^chargcs 
in London, something under one-third was spent on wages and 
administrative expenses, largely paid to English engineers, and 
something over one-third on British rails and engines and in 
paying British ships to bring them to India.’* 

The third phase of European relations with Asia, which begins 
with the middle of the nineteenth century, is the period of 
imperialism in the true sense of the word. The transformation is 
completed earliest in India, which provides the pattern for the 
rest, for the Dutch in Indonesia, for the Fren#h in Indo-China, 
for all the nations in respect of China. The imperialist relationship! 
involving large-scale capital investment, had the result of import¬ 
ing into Asia advanced technical skills and scientific knowledge. 
Railway construction, which was the main field of capital invest¬ 
ment, required the importation of engineers. Rivers had to be 
spanned, tunnels had to be built, and the lines, once constructed, 
had to be maintained. Imported technical skill, except at die 
highest levels, became too cosdy, and as a result engineering 
colleges and schools became unavoidable. The spread of technical 
knowledge in the East, of which this is merely an example, was 
a necessary result of capital investment. It was not possible to keep 
Asian nationals out of this knowledge, for returns on capital de¬ 
pended on finding technical skill locally. In regard to industry 
also, a similar movement became noticeable. European industries 
established in Calcutta, Bombay and Shanghai had to depend, at 
least injiheir lower levels, on locally trained personnel. With the 
* Quoted in Carrington: British Overseas , p. 479. - 
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advancement of knowledge among hc:il puptilarion* it became 
impossible to prevent Asian cnpit;d from encroaching on Euro¬ 
pean inJuscrial monopolies. In IndiaAiotton mills began to spring , 
op in Bombay and AhnieikbaJ. In Shanghai* which had become 
practically a European city, Chinese industrialists found no diffi¬ 
culty in setting up factories in imitation of European models. 
Railway construction in China, which was a subject of furious 
inu.Tiiatjori.fi competition, when it was first taken up, soon be¬ 
came an activity of die diiuc&e Government- Thus* in its primary 
chaxactErutict imperialism as an export of capital carried into Avia 
the seeds of its own destruction. 

in its second aspect, char is territorial expansion for providing 
am* for exploitation, European imperialism in the nineteenth 
century, under the humanitarian impulses of the liberal move¬ 
ment, embarked ou ^policy of educationi welfare schemes and 
even politkiil u .lining. Direct administration of vast populations 
naturally created new interests* The administrative authorities had 
no direct connection with or interest in trade, she officers being, 
at least accordingntn English tradition, recruited from the middle 
classes with public school training. So in India, and to some extent 
in Indonesia, a contradiction developed within the structure ot 
imperialism in which the administrative authorities were inclined 
to emphasize the welfare aspect of their work, while the com- 
merci.il interests still considered the territories as areas lor ex¬ 
ploitation. Tlie conflict between the two views same out into die 
open in India in the contro versy on the llbcrt Dill and in the succes¬ 
sive movements to resist political reform of which the inspirapon 
and the leadership lay always with big business- Nor was*ii lesi 
apparent in places where: the power was exercised indirectly as iti 
China. The bitter controversies between rhe Shanghai and treaty 
port merchants’ opinion on the one hand and the Foreign Offer 
on the ocher in dealing with China, which we have discussed 
earlier* is another instance of this contradiction, hi fact poliucri 
authority, combined with die humanitarian ideals of the era or 
peace, brought a sense of rcsponslbiliry towards 'the ta^kward 
peoples". No d&ng^x to die supremacy of Europe was suspected 
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as bdog inherent in this development, for even at die end of the 
nine teen tli omtury the Europcanj—even the most progressive 
. among them—Were convmcM that rheir superiority was divinely 
ordained and was safe nt lease for centuries to come. The idea that ' 
the Chiiuavc, 'weak, immobilized and without industrial potenri.il, 
could stand up and fight the European within a measurable time, 
or that Indians could compete with the British in trade or in¬ 
dustry. or that die hundreds of Indonesian islands cotfidbv united 
m opposition m the Dutch, would have sounded ludicrous to a 
European in the Augustan age of imperialism. Therefore the 
humanitarian ideal of educating the Asian people and of encourag¬ 
ing them to develop at least those skills which were necessary for 
flic more effective discharge of die whire man s mission, was pur¬ 
sued without any sense of fear. 

Also, the complexities of direct administration of vast areas (ike 
India and Indonesia made it necessary to develop a I*rge body of 
indigenous administrative personnel. Tn die period of trade there 
was no such necessity. In the period of imperialism this was un¬ 
avoidable. The apparatus of modem States, largely by hied 
ratem.h id 10 be built up. providing die Asian peoples both widi 
administrative training and With knowledge and understanding 
of the mechanism of modem government. Tliis is particularly im¬ 
portant, for one of the main differences between the earlier 
periods Of history and the political systems that developed in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries lay in thg vast administrative 
systems which couched every aspect of life which the State or¬ 
ganizations of rhe nineteenth and twentieth centuries represented. 

In rbo.eighteenth century, neidier in Europe nor in Asia was there 
a Government which was also an administration in die present- 
day sense. In the latter half of the nineteenth century European 
countries, having had to deal with more and more complex pro¬ 
blems of industry, commerce, social and economic welfare, or¬ 
ganized the vast mechanism of modem administration, which 
neither Frederick the Great nor Napoleon could have conceived, 
and wljidi earlier political thought would have rested bitterly 
as encroachments on liberty. The Asian State-systems, though 
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essentially bureaucratic and therefore ’.idministrarivif and not 
political were, however, limited to land administration and de¬ 
fence. Neither At bar nor Kang Hsi (dor Hidcyuslw bad any con¬ 
ception of die State beyond char of collecting revenue, injuring 
peace and fighting the enemies. After their time—the time of 
Xkbar in India" Kang Hsi in China and Hideyoshi in Japan— 
die State idea had not developed. Thus in rhe middle of rhe nine¬ 
teenth cjnuffy Japan was still feudal. China was governed under 
an autocracy and the provincial viceroys were semi-independent 
ofSciakrdircctly under the Emperor, and in India even the British 
Cover lime tit thought only of governing as little as possible and 
not interfering with rhe people. The administrative system which 
the Crown developed in India and which every colonial adminis¬ 
tration felt compelled to develop in its territory, provided nor 
merely die first conception of the modern State to the Asian 
mind, but clipped it with die median mil necessary to realize it 
in time. Even in regard to China, this is a development which lias 
not received sufficient attention. The organization of the imperial 
customs department under Western leadership, and the growth of 
posts and telegraphs, provided China with the pattern of new 
administration. 

The third aspect of territorial expansion—of the era of im¬ 
perialism—was the popular sentiment of responsibility far moral 
well-being' which found its most characteristic expression in the 
missionary work. Tbc conscience of the people, especially ut die 
Protestant countries, was aroused by the tact that in the areas 
directly governed by them or under their influence hundreds of 
millions lived and died without the dunce oi salvation. W c have al¬ 
ready seen die zeal and blind devotion of men tike William Hud¬ 
son Taylor, the founder of die China Inland Mission. 1 le was only 
the most notable example among thousands ot serious-minded, 
pious men who devoted themselves to die cause of evangelization 
and spent their lives in the different: countries of Asia. 1 hough the 
results of their religious activities WCrC negligible and often led 
only to rcactiyns which they least expected, their interest, in the 
life and well-being.of the common people, and their etlorrs to 
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hfc-A Jowl the barrier of,race, had the benefit of bringing die 
nearer, to Asia. Also, thrir educational ,-,nJ medical work in 
- tilc interior of India, Citin'? and Burma hid far-reaching am- 
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it is necessary to emphasize that die contact between die peoples 
nf rhe East with Europeans began really only in the era of im¬ 
perialism, In die JOo and odd years that preceded it (from 1498 
to 1 M) thiscontact was limited, even in India, to mfrrow circles, 
and had nut penetrated even into the ruling classes. With direct 
administration, development of educational systems, (ffcploita- 
tioii instead of trade, the contact gradually extended to different 
levels. Slmvly Asiiii youths hegon to find their way to European 
scats of learning. We have seen how Japan began with a planned 
system of sending selected young men to understand the secrets of 
Europe. China $ first luindred’ promotedJby the Great Viceroy 
Tsang Kuu-ian was an abortive attempt in the same fine. The first 
impulse which took young Indians across the seas was not to probe 
the mysteries of European life, but the mote material considera¬ 
tion of a chance to compete in die- Civil Serjrice examinations. 
Bur soon this movement assumed immense proportions, and a 
large proportion of the students who went to Europe were de¬ 
dicated ro the study of such subjects as engineering, medicine, 
forestry, geology and chemistry, apart of course from law and 
social sciences. A similar movement took large numbers of Indo- 
Chinese student* to T'aris and Indonesians to fevden. The prestige 
°1 German technical advances attracted a growing number ro the 
universities of the Reich. 

The period between 1*70-1914 thus witnessed the first large- 
scale meeting of Asian and Western minds. The mental ferment 
tliat this contact causal in Asia cannot be dealt with simply as a 
challenge to the established traditions of the past which they repre¬ 
sented; it also sowed die seed of the new thought which in time 
replaced the learning of die ancients and placed die Asian countries 
on the road to intellectual progress. The Asian countries' again 
bccaim: scientifically minded. Their social thought took them 
beyond Confucius and Mami: their history began ro rake in die 
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tosuns of oilier countries. Betides all diis p die esscntftl point for 
our purpose h that in every one of the countries/of Asia, die 
leadership in rbo movement uhich litiin.uely dii|ri.iccd European 
supremacy belonged to those who had been trained by die West 
under the aegis of imperialism. Not only Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru h but the founders oi die Indian National Con¬ 
gress and the successive generations of Congress leaders were 
trained West. fa. Japan, it is the group of explorers sent to 
the Wese by the Shogun ate that led the movement tor The re- 
organiEatioii of the State. In China, though the depotitiun of the 
Mauehus was uot the work of Wes tern-educated people, die 
building up of the revolutionary movement that followed was 
led by men of Western training. In Indonesia, Indo-China, Burma 
and Ceylon it is die men and women educated in the West—the 
1 Wags 8 (Westernize^. Oriental gcudcmoi) as die European con¬ 
temptuously called diem—that provided die leadership* 

It will thus be seen that in die relationship between the East 
and the West, the vital period which w itnessed the realization of 
European ambkioiis and generated at the same time die move¬ 
ments which led to its destruction was the period of Imperialism, 
The period that followed, that of Europe m Retreat (ipiJM*). h 
dominated by two factors, the October Revolution and die rise 
of Asian rationalism- It is beyond the scope of this treatise Lu deal 
with tlie former. To the growth of rationalism, especially as a 
reaction to the doitymancc of the West, we may now cum, 
'Nationalism' is indubitably the most significant development 
in Asian countries during the last hundred years of European con¬ 
tact. It h often stated by European writers that Asian peoples had 
no sense of nationalism or even of nationality till diey came into 
contact with European peoples. This entidsm ignores die fact ihn 
in Europe itself rhe doctrine of nationalism developed mainly as 
.l result ot resistance to Napoleonic aggrandisement. European 
States p before die French Revolution* were multi-national. The 
United Kingdom of England, Scotland and Ireland could nor be 
described o$ £ nation State, for it included an unwiUitig^Ircland 
whose nationality;was denied by Parliament. France, the most 
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Ul,[taJ of European pco E W cared so little for the national prin¬ 
ciple that til 1K30 it was hoping to incorporate Belgium and 
■ claimed, even fti discussion'with Httmarck, the right of com¬ 
pensation in purely Germanic territories. No doubt England and * 
franee had deep-seated patriotic feeling, but In the rmilri-tiadoiial 
Empire of the Habsburgs, which included Lombardy as well as 
pirrions of Poland, patriotism bad to be equated With dynastic 
loyalty, ft is, therefore, not unreasonable to CmphdSiscyhaL the 
development of nationalism in Asia, as an overriding loyalty to 
a State embodying a continuous tradition and supposed t3 repre¬ 
sent a single people, was a parallel growth to the same movement 
in Europe and arose out of similar cirnimsMilCcs, that ts, resistance 
TO foreign rule. The prophets of nationalism who influenced Asia 
were Mazzint and die Irish patriots struggling to achieve the 
national independence of their respective countries. 

In China, Japan and to a lesser extent in India,,die sense of 
patriotism was strong and deeply imbedded in people. Even 
though the reigning dynasty was foreign, die love of the Chinese 
people for their country was such that their re^stance to external 
aggression never weakened, In Japan, patriotism had always been 
a dominant national characteristic and, as we have noticed from 
die first contact with Europe, Japan s thinkers began seriously to 
concern themselves with the problems of safeguarding thrir in¬ 
dependence. Even in India, Arthur Wellesley (later Duke of 
Wellington) was struck by the patriotism ajid national spirit of 
the Marathas. the only national monarchy at the time, and 
when foreign rule spread over Hindustan, national and patriotic 
sentiment was strong enough to organize an armed rebellion 
which destroyed the East India Company and shook the founda¬ 
tions of British authority. The nationalism which developed as a 
result of European contacts was d iff erent from this. It was the 
acceptance of die doctrine nf a national personality, of an identi¬ 
fication of all the people within the territory with the indivi¬ 
duality of the Stare, of a belief in a kind of mystic brotherhikid of 
the people that constituted the nation. Indian nationalism, for 
example, emphasized the Indian-ntfS of theit people, of their 
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common bond of history, civilisation, and culture o my ideally 
united t» tlic land of Hindustan. Similarly in Japan, die doctrines 
,of‘pure Shinto' were extended to culver a unity W the Japanese 
jTCoplc, their unique and continuous history, their special mission 
in the world. Even in China die Han race became llie bash of the 

new nationalism. 

Tills cull of tire nation required iu many eases a new historical 
a,-trjTi yyitT .fi for without a common history a nation cannot exist. 
Jn many Asian countries, especially India, such a history with a 
national purpose seemed hardly to exist, India had an undoubted 
geographical„ cultural, social and even religious unity in the sense 
that all through its history ran the main thread of Hindu religion* 
development. But political history was practically unknown ex¬ 
cept as myths and legends. From the identification ofSandrocottus 
as Chandragupta tytaurya to the excavations of Moheisjodaro and 
Harappa. from die deciphering of the inscriptions of Asok.1 ro 
the comprehensive survey of cpigraphic records all over India, die 
material for the writing of Indian history was provided by the 
work of European scholars. Even more striking is die case of 
Indonesia, where a few European scholars, mostly Dutch, recon¬ 
structed from inscriptions the history of the great empires of 
Java and Sumatra which provided Indonesian nationalism with a 
solid historical basis. In this sense it cannot be denied dial Euro¬ 
pean scholars and thinkers, by their labours in the interests of 
knowledge, enabled India, Ceylon and Indonesia, to think in 
terms of historic continuity. 

Nationalism is also a pride in cultural achievement—a sense of 
bring common successors to a proud cultural heritage. Ne> one 
had to tell the Indians, Chinese and Japanese about die richness 
of their inherited culture, and in fact it was their conviction that 
they were superior to others. To this we shall revert later. But It»» 
well to recognize here that the rationalization oi this belief ar the 
present time is due to the recovery' and interpretation of die 
culture of India and China by Western scholars. The paintings of 
the Tunghuap caves were not known to anyone until dissovwc ' 
by the Hungarian scholar Sir Aurel Stein. Similar is the case wiili 
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rlic Ciivcs Ajatiui und^B^gh in Lidia. When the A .dim peoples 
recovered from the Yuk intoxication of the West 1 , as Yone 
v Nugydii trail'd ir b they weft abb- ro fiffl bach and find sustenance 
for their intellectual sd^rcipocc in a culture which W attracted* 
some of the superior minds of the West. In fkc h while resistance 
to dominatioii of Europe provided the motive force of 

the new nationalism* itsjustificatitm and strength lay in a growing 
appreciation of its own culture to which European idioUmhip 
had also materially contributed * * 

li nationalism developed directly by resistance and iTidirccdy 
by die recovery of historical seme and pride in cultural achieve¬ 
ment as a result of Western contact, die sense of Asian ism is cx- 
Jnnvcly the counterpart of the solidarity of European feeling. 
Before tire end of the maetecudi century there was no such filling 
as Asi.inisnh But in the beginning of this tcjjtury we find the great 
Japanese arrist Okahiira Kakuzo opening a book with ihc Startling 
declaration "Asia is one. Undoubtedly there is much that is com¬ 
mon in the tradition of noii-lskinic Asia, in religious. approach. 
siX'iaJ organization, art, and soon, from Japan tp India the civiliza¬ 
tions of Asian countries; arc united by certain common features 
which cannot be explained solely by the influence of Buddhism, 
Ancestor-reverence, family relationships, both of which are out¬ 
ride the sphere of Buddhism, arc common features of the social 
organisation of the iicui-blainic East. While tiiere is no doubt, as 
BEany Western observers* point out* that there are fundamental 
differences between die Hindu and Chinese afrit tides towards life, 
especially the attitude of the Chinese litmtii whose practical Con- 
futian outlook impressed the Western observers, n h equally rnic 
that there is a community of thoughr and feeling between the 
common peoples ol India and China, which ir is not possible to 
overlook. Between the Brahmin and die Cunhinan there is art un¬ 
bridgeable gulf, and it has been a common mistake on the pare of 
foreign observers to generalize about India and China on die basis 
of die differences between these two philosophies. But thc*Brah- 

* S^iiie writing* nn China by Luwci Dickinson and -Heitr/nd R.uudl 
especially 
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tnmic.il point of view, though iniellccyially pridotnimsit in India, 
and though it had claimed for itself a position of orthodoxy, was 
iuivct die philosophy of die common^eoplc, Thcyaahowcd respctt f 
' to it; hoc it 14 overrating its influence ro think that k shaped thdr 
lives. Indian life was at all times materialist, guided primarily by 
the hard conditions of earning a livelihood. Equally. the Chinese 
official philosophy, die philosophy of die literati and the mandar¬ 
in ate. v^as*i?iaterialis[; hut there is some reason to think that the 
Western observers, impressed by the ‘reasonableness' til the Cun- 
furiaii point of view, have under-estimated the deep mystical in¬ 
fluence of Taoism, always a major influence among the common 
people of China, and the hold of certain philosophical schools of 
Buddhism still powerful among many sections of the community. 

The idea that there is no common social or spiritual background 
for an attitude of Ayauism to develop is therefore not wholly 
correct. In agy case, if it did not exist, the common experience nt 
a hundred years has created a political background. All the Asian 
countries have had to go through die same suffering, light die 
same battles and piece the same enemy. This evolution towards 
political freedom has been, generally speaking, on parallel lines. 
The racial arrogance oi the Europeans, their assumed attitude of 
intellectual and moral superiority, and even the religious pro¬ 
paganda to which all the Asian countries were subjected, gave rise 
to a common political outlook in the Asia of the twentieth 
century. Books like die Futurism oj Ikiuij .bid by the Indian 
socialist, Benoy Kumar Sarkar, were indicative of this change ot 
attitude. 

It should also be remembered that die European nations hi 
emphasizing their solidarity, their E'rmi paan-tvns in dealing with 
Asian countries, inevitably gave rise to a common feeling of 
Asian-ness. Even in hidia, where nationals ol other European 
countries enjoyed no poLtic.il rights, the division was between 
Europeans and Indians and not between Englishmen and Indians. 
The exclusive clubs in India were not for Eng l i shm en, hut for 
European i, Special schools and educational facilities that yriitv 
were also fur Europeans. In Cluna, where all European countries 
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enjoyed political privileges, the European communities went to 
great lengthy to present a united front, Even when die Franco- 
* Clcrnlan War Was being fought in Europe, rhe pressure of the 
doctrine of European solidarity against Asians compelled die " 
German Minister to line up behind his French colleagues in the 
affair ot Tientsin. Similar was the altitude of the Powers to Japan 
during the period oi negotiations for treaty revision. Japanese 
diorts to sign bilateral treaties were frustrated or* jiiinirrous 
occasions by the desire of the Western countries ro stand together. 
Front i 85 o to 1914—during die period of imperialism—die Euro¬ 
peans were united against Asia, and this attitude, in its turn, gave 
birth to a sense of Ashnism which even the aggressive actions of 
Japan and its proclaimed policy of standing in with the West’ 
did not seriously undermine. 

There is a view generally held hv many European writers thar 
the changes brought about in Asia by the contact with Europe 
arc superficial and will, with the disap|H.-arant;c of European 
political authority, cease to count as time goes on. They point 
out that the vast masses in India, China, Indonesia and even Japan 
Slave remained unaffected by the changes in their conn trie;, and 
that the penetration of Western ideas lias been confined to limited, 
classes: that the great Oriental religions have held firm under 
assault, that flic life in the East in spite of the appearance of great 
change moves in the familiar old grooves. They point 10 past 
history and emphasize that the ancient societies of India and Chino 
have in earlier centuries assimilated foreign traditions without 
leaving much crace in their development: that the Kuslians and 
Hun>aiid others hod in the past exercised political sway in some 
parts of India, that the Huns, Mongols and Maiiduis had ruled 
over China, without any oi them materially affecting die develop¬ 
ment of Indian or Chinese civilizations. Tile view is therefore 
advanced that with the elimination ofEuropcjn ptlirical authority, 
Asia will revert ro type and the Wcsterh influence will be 
gradually swept away hy the indigenous ways of life. 

This, point ot view would seem tfi be based ofl 0 superficial 
reading of history, Irs die first place, the earlier influences on 
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Indian life were only in limited areas„and were by people who, 
though politically powerful, were less advanced socially and cul¬ 
turally. The Greeks and Kushans, instead of influencing India, 
'were Indianized. Heliodorus erected the famous pillar to Vasudcva 
and Menander became a devotee of the Buddha. The Kushans in 
the course of two generations became Hinduizcd. In fact, these 
foreigners did not claim cultural superiority or try to change or 
modify the, social structure of India. In China also the position was 
similar. The Hungnus, the Mongols and the Manchus no doubt 
conquered China, but far from claiming to be culturally superior 
they were anxious to approximate their culture to that of the 
Chinese. In the case of Europe the position was very different. 
Though the Hindus, the Chinese and the Japanese liked to believe 
that their own cultures were superior they could not deny cither 
the superiority of Wqjtem knowledge or the greater strength 
though not tjic stability—of the European social and economic 
organization. They were convinced, after a short period of in¬ 
toxication, that their own religious and moral systems were 
superior, but theyjiad ample proofs to satisfy them that Europe 
was intellectually centuries ahead of them. European learning 
therefore earned the respect of all Asians during a whole century 
and, what is more, European social and economic organization 
provided a norm which, in part, they accepted enthusiastically 
and, in part, was forced upon them by world conditions. This had 
never happened before, at least in the history of India and China. 
Five hundred years of Muslim authority in North India had not 
forced the Hindus to change their social ideas in regard to caste 
and untouchability—in fact, it had strengthened them. Hundreds 
of years of foreign rule had not forced the Chinese to question 
the validity of Confucian teachings, or doubt die canonical value 
of the Book of Filial Piety . Tocby, however, as a result of the 
contact with the West, untouchability has been abolished and 
caste no longer is king in India. Confucius has ceased to be the 
Most Holy One in China where the slogans of the youth move¬ 
ment execrate Jiim. There is no doubt, therefore, that the changes 
that have been brought about in Asian life by the contact wit 
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Europe art radical and ^fax-reaching, and will not disappear as 
many observers are inclined to think with the rise of a new Asian 
, sentiment. * 

It would be useful at this point to examine the major features'' 
where Western influences are likely to be permanent, and the 
extent of these influences on Asian societies in general. 

The first and perhaps the most abiding influence is in the sphere 
of law. In all Asian countries the legal systems have*hcen funda¬ 
mentally changed and reorganized according to the post-revolu¬ 
tionary conceptions of nineteenth-century Europe. The first 
country in which this change was introduced was India where, 
under the influence of Thomas Babington Macaulay, new legal 
principles were systematically introduced and applied. I may quote 
here what I have written elsewhere in this connection: ‘The legal 
system under which India has lived for a hujjdrcd years and within 
whose steel frame her social, political and economic^devclopmcnt 
has taken place is the work of Macaulay.... The establishment of 
the great principle of equality of all before law in a country where 
under the Hindu doctrines a Brahmin could not be punished on 
the evidence of a Sudra, and even punishments varied according 
to caste, and where, according to Muslim law, testimony could 
not be accepted against a Muslim was itself a legal revolution of 
the first importance. Few, indeed, who compare Macaulay’s code 
with its great predecessors, whether those of Manu, Justinian or 
Napoleon, will cavil at the claim that the Indian penal code was a 
great improvement on the previous systems.’* 

The imposing and truly magnificent legal structure, under 
which not only 360 million people of India but the millions in 
Pakistan and Burma have lived during the last 100 years, has 
changed the basis of society in a manner which few people realize. 
Though the personal laws of different communities may be dif¬ 
ferent, the penal law is the same for all. This has been supplemented 
by a vast corpus of legislation, which has profoundly affected every 
kind of social relationship. The position of women in India, for 
example, has undergone changes which Hindu thought even fifty 
* A Survey of Indian History , p. 257. 
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years ago would have considered revolutionary. Evci? the per¬ 
sonal law of the Hindus in respect of tlieir succession, inheritance, 
marriage, joint family and the rest of what may Be called tlieir 
special social organization, has been greatly modified by die legal 
systems now in forte in India. There can lie mi going hack on 
tills—in any ease to the old Hindu ideas. Tiie transformation 
brought about by the new legal doctrines of the West is a per¬ 
manent Qjnj Snd is likely to outlast the more spectacular changes 
in many other fields. 

The transformation of legal systems is not confined to areas 
which were directly administered by colonial Powers like In¬ 
donesia, Indo-China and Burma. Japan voluntarily brought into 
force a modem system ol law which has been in operation now 
for over half a century. It was on the Strength of the liberal and 
modem character of ifc, legal system and Judina I administration 
that Japan Wfis able to obtain the early abrogation of extra¬ 
territoriality in her Empire. In China, though the elaborate civil 
and criminal codes introduced by the Kuomintong have now been 
discarded, the tendency has not been to go back to the legal 
systems of the pre-revolutionary era but to introduce something 
which is considered even more progressive. At least in the realm 
of family relationships the new laws arc more advanced than in 
any Western country. 

Economic structure may break down, leading to widespread 
misery; political organizations may disappear under the impact of 
new revolutionary forces, hi these spheres Asian societies may 
conceivably be thrown back after a period. But it is difficult to 
imagine how the basic ideas of the new legal systems could be 
changed so easily, unless civilization itself is extinguished in these 
areas. For such a pessimism there is no valid reason in countries 
like India, China and Japan where elaborate legal systems survi ved 
unimpaired even periods of dreadful confusion and anarchy. We 
may there tore assume that the great changes brought about in 
social relationships by the introduction and acceptance of new 
legal systems under die influence of Europe will an abiding 
factor in die civilization of Asia- 
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It is no* possible to spq^k with the same certainty about the 
political and social structures brought about as a result of the con¬ 
flict with Lu?ope. The fi?rnis of Government, the nature of 
political rights, democracy in its widest sense, local and municipal* 
administrations—these may all disappear, change their character 
or survive only in attenuated and unrecognizable forms in certain 
areas. And yet at the present time they constitute the most spec¬ 
tacular change in Asia. No country in the East is naw governed 
under a system of ‘Oriental despotism’. Even Japan, wierc the 
divinely descended Emperor reigns in an unbroken line of succes¬ 
sion, is now tlothcd with all the paraphernalia of a democratic 
constitution. In fact, the norm of Government in die East has 
become a republic. While in Europe diere are still six sovereigns 
and a Grand Duchess, in non-Islamic Asia there are only three 
monarchies (Japan, Siam and Nepal), while all die nations which 
acquired their independence or threw ot^f foreign domination 
have been proclaimed republics. India, Burma, Indonesia and 
China, seats of ancient empires and kingdoms, arc all now re¬ 
publican governments. It may be a changing phase, for no 
political system can be considered permanent. But it is fairly 
certain that even if democratic institutions in Asia, as in some 
Latin American Republics, get metamorphosed into something 
quite different from their original shape and form, or do not 
develop in the spirit of genuine vigour, the principles of‘Oriental 
despotism’ will not come back. Hindu monarchies, though 
strictly secular, require the support of religion for their sanction. 
The Son of Heaven cannot be restored to the dragon throne 
without the people of China going back to die five principles of 
obedience, or keeping up die pretence of the mandate of heaven 
and of annual sacrifices to report on his work to the higher powers. 
In fact, ‘Oriental despotism* has at all times reflected certain ideas 
and principles accepted generally by the people. Those ideas and 
principles no longer find any acceptance. So, even if an Emperor 
by some miracle sits on a new peacock throne in the Red Fort 
at Delhi, or holds court in the Forbidden City, he cannot create 
among the people the same veneration which an unbroken tradi- 
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tiuii of monarchy creates among a people. Once th* thread k 
broken die mystique tit die doctrine also cca.se;, r 

So, while die new democratic inse anion in Arfa may not last 
'beyond a few generations or may become transformed quire 
early into replicas of‘Liberian democracies*, it would yet be true 
to say that die prindpkl nf government that Asia has accepted 
from the West constitute a major and qualitative change whose 
influence syiM penetrate far into die future. The new social struc¬ 
ture has to be t dice ted in new political institutions. Further, the 
commercial economy resulting in the participation in world trade; 
industrialization, bringing along widi it hodi the power of accu¬ 
mulated wealth and of organized labour; the growth of organized 
dry life, different from that of the great capital towns of die past; 
all these, and numerous odicr factors, render a reversion to the old 
political structures, b|sed as they were on a rural economy and 
on land tax, altogether out of die question. No doubt the political 
structure of the Asian conn tries, though they may now copy the 
institutions of the West, may in time evolve their own pattern; 
which may not too closely follow die traditions of Europe. Bur 
any return to a purely Asian tradition is ruled out by die growth 
of social, economic and political forces which no country in Asia 
had ro deal with in the past. 

The growth of great dues, themselves cetirres of political and 
economic dynamism, is a result of European contacts, the im¬ 
mense significance of which has nor been billy appreciated. There 
was a great urban life and culture previous to die arrival of Euro¬ 
peans in India, China and Japan. The very' word fJtfpiruM, u town- 
dweller, meant a man of sophisticated culture and refined taste*, 
and has been used in dial sense from at least the diird century 1 w.c. 
Great towns like Benares, Prayag, Broach and Surat, unconnected 
wirh coarts and kings, have flourished in Intli.i through historical 
times. But in general they represented neither political nur muni¬ 
cipal life. The Rdjurita did not convey die meaning of citizen. The 
towns'and cities in India, when they were not great capitals, 
were merely great centres of population, sometimes important 
from the point of view of trade, often from the point of view oi 
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religious Sutctity. Tlicj; did nor involve any civir tradition. 
The same w,as the caw in C^jiina, 

Tlic new l iifcs, which grew up as a result of European contacts, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, shanghai, Tientsin, Singapore, 
Colombo, Jakarta, etc., represent a new principle: the organiza¬ 
tion of die city as an independent unit. In Madras, Calcutta and 
Bombay we have the full paraphernalia of European city life, 
svitli sheriffs, mayors, corporations and aldermen. Fr-'i't pbis point 
of View, the organization of die Municipal Committee of Shang¬ 
hai by the JJi itLsili merchants, and its phenomenal growth during a 
period of seventy years, may represent a greater and more fir- 
reaching change than tile control exercised by die foreigners on 
the imperial cniirr. These cities, with other* developed OH didr 
model, now constitute 3 major feature of Asian life. Christopher 
Dawson, in speaking of Rome’s in fluency on Western Europe, 
observes: It was Rome’s cine! mission to introduce the city into 
Continental Europe, and with the city came tile idea of citizenship 
and the civic tradition, which had been the greatest creation of 
Mediterranean culture.’* A similar process has^akcti place all over 
Asia and may well remain Europe’s chief monument in the East, 

It is the ci ty that has created die wealthy middle classes in India. 
China and other Asian countries. The emergence of the iniJdlc 
classes as both leaders in political and economic life and as reser¬ 
voirs of essential scientific skills, has been in die main the out¬ 
come of the new life in the dries. The possibility of die great 
cities surviving as centres of civilization, even if regression set m 
else where inside the countries of Asia mud] in the same way as in 
medieval Europe, cannot be overlooked, and if that happens the 
credit for die survival of the new life in cite great cities will 
certainly belong to Europe. 

Another point, one which arises directly out of Europe's long 
domination over Asia, is the integration of vast territories into 
great nation States of a kind unknown in die previous history of 
Asia, India, for instaj.Lc. all through her long history, had never 
been ,welded together into a single State as slip is now. Her 
* Dawson : plaiting ej Eiimjir, Shred and Ward. Loudon, 104ft, p. 
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territorial unity wax in the past emphasized by th* unity of 
i finduiun, by the similarity of Sanskrit culture ami by a political 
jmpulse which led every leading Empte in India cd undertake the 
ra^k of conquering and bringing under one dominion the territory 
extending from die Himalaya* to Cape Comorin. This relentless 
ur&c moved every dynasty of importance in the post; but it was 

never realized. 

Even virjcr die British, vast areas, amounting to nearly two* 
fil'd is of the territory of India, were under die rule of >.™i- 
indcpendent prmccs. For the first rime in history India lias been 
integrated into a jingle State living under the same constitution 
mid subject to the same law*. Unquestionably this was the result 
of a hundred years of British administration, which imposed a 
unity on the peoples of India, both by the machinery of Govern, 
incut which it ereateeVW by the forces of resistance to which it 
gave rise. Even more striking is the case of Indonesia. In the past 
these islands had never been united into a single political organiza¬ 
tion. Nor was it ever the dream of the great Empires of Java and 
Sumatra to weld the whole archipelago into one State. The 
Saiktidra monarch* of Srivijaya, in rhe greatness of their maritime 
strength, never dreamed of claiming suzerainty even over the 
whole of Java, let alone Borneo, Molucca* and tlieinmimerable 
islands of the Sundas. When the Europeans arrived in the islands 
there was no feeling of Indonesian unity. The present unity o e 
island* is therefore the result of die four hundred and fifty yen* 
of contact with Europe, and the political and economic tics created 

by the Dutch. , , 

Even in regard to China, the resistance to Europe has brought 
about ail integration of territory die importance of which cannot 
be overlooked. From the earliest rimes to die time ut die Kuc-- 
minrang Revolution, die great provinces of China, though 
governed under the direct Orders of die Emperor, were not sub¬ 
jected to uniform policies. A* we have seem even in matters «- 
latuig to war, die whole Empire was never engaged. During Uic 
Opium War yf 1839-42, only the Kwantung Goveminci* was 
involved, and the court in Peking did not even know how tbc 
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matter waa progeetsing. The war with Japan in 1S95 was mure 
the responsibility of the Viceroy of*Chihli than of die Impend 
Governmn^The Empire'was in fact a loose confederation of 
viccroyaldes, kept together hy die sense of unity of the Chinch 
peoples* the system oi central appointments and the 1 authority of 
the Emperor. Faced with the difficulty of dealing with European 
Power*, die Peking Government slowly transfonnud itself into a 
central administration with a Foreign Office* crcalcd.pnly under 
the pressure of the Powers, a national army and a few central 
departments like customs administration. It was only after the 
Kuomiiitang "Revolution (*925-7) chat the first clFcttive stops 
were taken to convert China into a nation Srate with a proper 
cenrr.il administrarion* a regular national army anti defined 
national policies with regard to important matters. And yet, die 
Kuomintang was not whoUy successfulas old-time war lords like 
Yen 1 hi-*hail in Shansi and die Muslim ( Ma war-lords in Knnsu 
and others refused to give more than nominal allegiance to the 
Central Government. But rhe forces of integration were at Work, 
and the unification of China, completed hy die Peoples Republic 
was but die consummation of the tendencies already in operation. 

So far we have discussed the changes in die social and political 
institutions which arose directly from Asians contact with Europe, 
A vaster and perhaps more significant change is in the realm of 
ideas P which h is not possible to discuss in this treatise. What the 
introduction of modem sciences, history and wider knowledge 
o£ die world has done to the mind of Asia is a supremely fascinat¬ 
ing subject of inquiry. What the outcome of that fermentation 
willbe no one is yet in a position to foresee or forecast. Obviously, 
it has affected every aspect of life, religion, arts, language, pro¬ 
cesses of dunking and speculative philosophies which had long 
held sway over the minds of men. If the Eastern religious and 
philosophies have nor been displaced, and in fact arc stronger 
today* it docs not mean that they have nor undergone profound 
changes As against 1 idler religions anti other philosaphh* they 
have jiiore than held their own; but they have also had to undergo 
subtle transformations to resolve the conflicts which modern 
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science, mote than rival rclu-iotij, fW-il on diem. Thus the now 
interpretations of Buddhism End Hinduism reflect in a lar^c 
measure the influence of modern iifcltS, mostly arGiilg from con- . 
ract with Europe. 

Philosophy and religious thinking, however much they nuy 
influence the people in general, are die special interests ai m- 
tdketuak JJut not so die language, and it is here dial die in¬ 
fluence .of, *Europe has been most noticeable. Horn die great 
literatures of China, India and Japan to die minor languages 
spoken 'Old v by a tew million people, everywhere the iuflm nee 
of the West overshadows past traditions. ‘ITic Literary Revolution 
in China (i$i8-3i) will perhaps be considered in future a more 
Significant event rhaii the many revolutions that country has 
undergone in this century. Today in China the forms of writing 
whkh arc followed *how little or no influence of the classics, 
and arc mocked upon the literature of the West. The C3kin«e 
novel roday follows not die Drew of the Red Chamber, or die 
story of die three kingdoms, hut is created in die mould td 
Tolstoy, Turgenev, Remain Rollaitd,Thomas Maim and Mirim 
Corky! The ihortstory, which h the most popular medium, has 
no Classical models in Chinese literature. Its origin is almost wholly 
Western, and the work of Lu Hsun, Mao Tun and Kuo M'vjn 
is morr related to the genius of dc Maupassant, Chekhov an c 
modern progressives than to any writers of ancient Chinese* Dur¬ 
ing die past twenty^years in China all creative writing has si 

dominated by Europe* , 

The instance of India h even more significant. In the great 

jrijap cf India there has been no revolutionary break with die 
past- hi fact, till about 1914, though the Western farms of writing 
had taken deep root in die languages and novels* short scorie* an 
dramas were popular and had gained a hold on die public mind* 
it was the classical tradition that was still dominant* hi poetry 
especially, India, with its three thousand years of literary mhen- 
tauee,"clung to the forms and maimer of Sanskrit cln^iLism, m _ 
tied to i great extent hy the literary renaissance oi the fra 1 L m 
Ages. Even in Tagore, a true product of Victorian culture* 
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domirt ■[,. ■ Sanskrit tradition*; wascL-irly visible. Heusedevery 

known Western: form,, drama, short story, lyrical poetry, essay; 

, but (be veueckhit spoke was of one nurtured on the epics nfVyasa 
and Vdndki, the poetry of Kaiicbu and Jayadeva and die songs ' 
of Vidyapathu Kabir and Mira. During the Iasi thirty years, 
however, the literatures of the great Indian languages h ave under¬ 
gone a revolutionary change. They are no longer concerned with 
the refinements of classical style. They borrow freely all llie 
literatures of the West, die drama from Ibsen, Shaw, Inrandelo 
and Chekhov, the short story and die novel from thdrHFrench 
and Russian masters, and poetry' from the latest schools in Europe. 
No longer have they any concern with the lotus and the nioon, 
die swans, the dimkas and other time-worn symbolisms of the 
past. 

The new arc forms, especially in prose, jjwc little or nothing 
to the earlier Indian tradition*. It may in fact be jaid that the 
tli'.'Light of Europe is at last being acclimatized in hidia by die 
popular literature of die last quarter-pf-a-ceiitury. The social and 
political content of the new writing is essentially cosmopolitan, 
influenced widely by the breakdown of the eJu society in Europe 
and by tbc dynamism of Marxist thought in the widest sense. 
Also it is not only through literature in jls creative aspect chat thU 
message is being spread. Weeklies, magazines, newspapers, cinema 
films and radio constitute die ever widening popularity' of the 
new' ktcmLUie. There is no writer under forty today/ says Mulk 
Raj An and. "who will deny that at one Lime or another he did not 
subscribe ro rhe dominant influence of the Progressive Writers 
Assodaricin, which was formed in 1935, And die movement 
which this body generated, has unleashed a tremendous amount 
nf poetry and prose in which die conditions of our existence arc 
constantly related to the extreme limit of possibilities/ In fact, it is 
the New Life—not Europe—that finds m voice echoed in a 
thousand mouths. 

This, few will deny, widens every' Jay die gulf between the 
past ai^d the present in Aria. It is the change in the language that 
is 111 many ways the most far-reaching transformation in Asia, for 
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it is not merely the reflection of the changed mini! hw is in itself 
the instrument of continuing changes, tor the new languages of 
Asia represent a new semantics, a new world of Idfits'and thought 
F which is reaching a larger and larger circle every day. It is sig¬ 
nificant to nutc that an immense; development of broadcasting 
was one of the first things that every new State in Asia took in 
hand after it achieved its independence, and significantly, toe, 
India, Chtturand Indonesia have embarked on a policy of develop¬ 
ing their" national literatures in order lo make them capable of 
popularizing modern ideals. 

It should, however, be emphasized that the increasing accept ■ 
a nee of new ideas, though generated by contact with the West 
and ofkte greatly influenced by the October Revolution and dir 
prestige of Communist thought, docs not involve a break in die 
continuity of die gieaj Asian civil izatious. The Chinese, Indian and 
other civilizations, though modified by new ideas and enriched 
bv new experience, continue even in an increasing degree to 
emphasize their spici.il characteristics. In South and South-east 
Asia and in Japan this, to a large extent, is the result of die 
strengrh of the reorganized religion. The failure of the Christian 
attack on Hinduism, Buddhism and, of course, Islam, left them 
stronger arid more vigorous ns a result of the adjustments they 
were called upon to effect. In China, where the missionary activity 
achieved the limited success of breaking down religious traditions, 
tile attachment to national civilization is still profound and « 
strengthened by racial and psychological characteristics which can¬ 
not be easily changed. Thus, though the influence id Europe and 
tire penetration of new ideas have introduced vast changes in 
Asia, and may lead to even greater changes, Asian civilizations v> i 
continue to develop their marked individuality and remain spiri¬ 
tually and intellect it ally separate from Christian Europe, 

One Strange aspect of Asian political conception which it took 
a long time to change was the conviction, in India and China 
especially, that rhr world outside did not matter. The average 
Hindu did not know of die existence of countries and pfop.cs 
outside India. Europe became real to him only in the ninetceiiC i 
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century aftrr the British had, established dominion over IiuUslTwo 
wars had to be fought before the Chinese could think of Euro- 
* peari nations' 1 a* anything more dun barbarian tribes occupying 
the outer regions of civilization. Imperial Commissioner Lin, ' 
addressing Queen Victoria in i $ 42 , speaks in all seriousness and 
honesty of hex being * die chieftaincy t>i the tribe 1 . The world, re 
the Chinese, even in the nineteenth century, revolved round the 
Central Kingdom* which was seriously described as thp Celestial 
Empire. The States tim the outer periphery of China accepted this 
claim, and the Chinese people were convinced that evert if im¬ 
portant countries existed in distant areas, they could 111 no way 
be compared in power, greatness and civilization with their own. 

It is only during die second half of the nineteenth century that 
the Asian peoples awoke to die fact chat Asia was only a part— 
and by no means the most important then^of a greater world of 
whkh previously they had no knowledge. Gradually the picture 
became dear to them. Erst to the Japanese and slowly to die 
others. Tin; growth of Asia's importance in the twentieth century 
as a result of the demand for tropical materials, and the emergence 
ofjapatt as a great Power and the gradual transformation of China, 
line as a playground of European rivdric* and later as a danger 
spot, led naturally to a greater realization of Asians role. After the 
first Great War, when die leadership of die West passed 10 
America, which unlike European Skates is also a Pacific Power, 
Asia was brought more directly into the whirlpool of world 
politics. 

'Hie new Asian States therefore can no longer revert to a 
policy of isolation or pretend ignorance of the existence of other 
conn cries* China, India and Indonesia—apart, of course, from 
Japan—love tbetchuc no mean roles to till in die politics of die 
present “day world. Tliat arises directly from the transformation 
caused by Europe's former Empires over the East. 

The effects of Asian contacts on Europe,.'though considerably 
less, cannot be considered insignificant. The grow ill of capitalism 
in the^eyenteenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, -in itself a 
profound and revolutionary change, is intimately connected with 
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the expansion of European trade and business inter Asia. The 
political development of the leading Western European nations 
during this period was also related to their exploitation of their . 

# Asian possessions and the wealth they derived from the trade with 
and government of their Eastern dependencies. Their material 
life, as reflected in clothing, food, beverages, etc., also bears per¬ 
manent marks of their Eastern contacts. We have already dealt 
briefly .with* the penetration of cultural, artistic and philosophical 
influences, though dieir effects cannot still be estimated. Unlike 
the R6coco movement of the cightcendi century, the spiritual 
and cultural reactions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
are deeper and have not yet fully come to the surface. The in¬ 
fluence of Chinese literature and of Indian philosophical thought, 
to mention only two trends which have become important in re¬ 
cent years, cannot bc^evaluated for many years to come. Yet it is 
true, as T. S, Eliot has stated, that most modern poets in Europe 
have in some measure been influenced by the literature of China. 
Equally the number of translations of the Bhagavad Gita and the 
Upatiishads , which have been appearing every year, meant not for 
Orientalists and scnolars but for the educated public, and the re¬ 
vival of interest in the religious experience of India, are sufficient 
to prove that a penetrarion of European thought by Oriental in¬ 
fluences is now taking place which future historians may con¬ 
sider to be of some significance. 

Also, archaeology has seriously affected the faith which was so 
firmly held in the past that everydiing of value developed on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The past of the Great Asian peoples 
has gradually come to be considered as part of the general heritage 
of civilized man, and this may in time lead to a breakdown of 
the narrow Europeanism, which considered everything outside 
the experience of the West as of secondary importance. These 
subjects are merely alluded to here to indicate that the influence 
of the contacts between Asia and Europe is not wholly one-sided 
and tlfat now, since the political domination of Asia is a thing of 
the past, the results of the interpenetration of culture may be even 
more fruitful. 
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It is not our purpose to .prophesy the future and it would be 
hazardous to speculate how the future relations of Asia and 
Europe will develop. The increasing influence of America on die 
one hand and of the Soviets on the other, bodi preaching with * 
conviction, zeal and persistence their conflicting ways of life and 
trying consciously to influence the countries in Asia in their 
favour, must inevitably lead to a general diminution of European 
influence. It should be remembered that during thrs .successive 
phases of European relationship with Asia, there was no attempt 
to force an ideology on the Asian peoples. The influence of 
Europe on the Asian countries which have been in contact with 
them has been primarily due to the resistance that European 
authority generated, and the necessity to acquire the skills and 
techniques in order to fight Europe with its own weapons. That 
influence had to be fairly widespread and had to extend to dif¬ 
ferent aspects of life before it could become effective,. A conscious 
attempt to Westernize the East was never a part of the pro¬ 
gramme of European nations and, consequently, the influence 
which has been assimilated may be more permanent and may 
indeed bear fruit, even after many centuries. 
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THE FOUNDING OF THE KASHMIR STATE 

A. BIOGRAPHY OF GULAB SINGH, 1791-1858 „ * 

by Sardar K. M. PanikW - - Demy 8vo About iji. net 

Gulab Singh, the founder of Kashmir? was one of riv most remark¬ 
able men that India produced in the nineteenth century. FTom being an . 
attendant at the court of Ranjit Singh, the ‘Lion of the Punjab , he lived 
to become the sovereign of a territory larger than Great Britain, and to... 
add to the boundaries of India an area such as no man had ever dgne 

before him. _ _ . , 

In this biography Sardar Panikkar presents the facts about this great 
statesman wh>sc towering personality made him the target of bitter 
attacks by contemporary writers. He has had access to original sources 
not previously utilized and his book is a contribution to die history of 
India which no student can afford to overlook. - * 

THE WHITE MAN’S DILEMMA: food and the 
future 

by Sir John Boyd Orr Cr - 8vo * t -* net 

The great industrial capacity of the West is strained to provide both 
guns aiidxbuttei*, but a slackening of the armaments drive might bring 
unemployment. Moreover, the resurgent East demands a vast invest- 
ment of engineering goods, an immense effort to raise the standard or 
living above bare subsistence—if an equivalent effort is not to be spent 
on repressing Communist movements. 

Greatly over-simplified, the white man's dilemma is whether to em¬ 
ploy the Big Machine on arming power politics, in which case his 
civilization might be destroyed, or on raising the standard ot living and ^ 
education of the natives of Asia and Africa, in which case the supremacy 
he-has gained in the last three hundred years will be lost. But Lord Boyd 
Orr goes on to draw unprecedentedly on his experience as Director 
General of die Food and Agricultural Organization in order to describe 
how dose F.A.O. came, in its negotiations with Governments, to be* 
coming die nucleus of a limited supra-national power. Food, a* Mr 
Achcson has pointed out, is our common interest and Lord BoydDrr 
outlines the steps towards progress beyond the point at which F.A.O. 
was halted, towards doubling the world's food supply in the *ext 

generation. m . , 

The capacity of the world to feed its rapidly increasing population; 
the relations of the West and the emandpated East; industrial stability 
and the Communist threat rjdiese are die fundamental problems of this 
generation. Lord Boyd Orris experience is unique and he deals clear¬ 
sightedly with fundamentals. There is an appendix on the food position 
of the United Kingdom. 
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